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BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA 


}P TO the beginning of the war Australia 
had found satisfactory the time honored 
practice of bagging wheat on farms, 
shipping it in bags on railways, and 

brates) loading it in bags into ships at Sydney, 
Geelong, Adelaide, Port Augusta and the other export 
points. Sometimes in large harvests much wheat had 
to be stacked at country stations or at country ele- 
vators without adequate protection, though not long 
enough to do much damage. But in 1915 the Australian 
wheat crop broke all records, 179,000,000 bus, of which 
about 125,000,000 were sold for export, most of it to 
the imperial government. War was on, and ships 
were few. 

‘he wheat accumulated at the ports until, at Geelong 
and Darling Point, the stacks of bags ran almost into 
miles. Rude roofs were placed on some of the wheat 
deposits, others were ‘covered with tarpaulin, but mil- 
lions of bushels were left exposed to the weather, and 
all, covered or uncovered, were the prey of myriads 
of mice. In mouse trap trenches dug around the 
Geelong stacks as many as a ton of mice were caught 
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in one night in 1915. Weevils also wrought havoc in 
the stored bags of wheat, and the British Wheat Board, 
representing the imperial government, had to send out 
a special engineer with special machinery to recondi- 
tion the weevilly wheat. 

The loss on the 1915-16 wheat crop was so severe 
that the federal parliament passed the wheat storage 
act of 1917, giving the federal government power to 
finance the states in the construction of wheat elevators 
which, until the onslaught of the mice of 1915-16, had 
been thought unnecessary. New South Wales was the 
first state to take advantage of the act, and so far has 
been the only one to enter seriously into bulk handling 


of wheat. The wisdom of adopting elevators is still 


being debated in other states, and is not yet accepted 
unanimously even in New South Wales. 

The complete New South Wales bulk handling 
scheme calls for the construction of 74 country elevators 
with a storage capacity of 15,400,000 bus, and a ter- 
minal elevator at Sydney with a capacity of 6,500,000 
bus. Twenty-eight of the country elevators were com- 
pleted in the 1920-21 season and used in handling that 
crop and the crop of 1921-22, by which harvest the great 
Sydney elevators were also ready to operate. About 
2,000,000 bus of wheat were handled by the elevators 
in 1920-21, and this record was doubled in 1921-22. It 
was expected that 59 country elevators would be ready 
for the 1922-23 harvest, with a storage capacity of 
13,000,000 bus. For the 1920-21 crop the railway com- 
missioners of New South Wales (the New South Wales 
railways are state-owned) converted 15-ton S trucks 
into improvised wheat cars. Subsequently a standard 
design, a 20-ton hopper-bottomed, self-discharging car, 
was adopted, and numbers of them manufactured in the 
state railway workshops for use in the 1921-22 and 
following seasons. 
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Loading Wheat for Transportation to Seaboard, Coolamon, New South Wales 
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The 4,000,000 bus of wheat handled by 
the New South Wales state elevators in 
1921-22 were a little less than 10 per cent 
of the whole wheat crop of the state and 
approximately 3 per cent of the entire 
Australian harvest, from which it is ap- 
parent that bulk handling in Australia is 
still in its infancy. Of the approximately 
4,000,000 bus of wheat received in 1921-22 
by the terminal elevators 2,906,000 were 
loaded by country elevators, 165,810 were 
loaded in bulk at stations without ele- 
vators, and 922,681 were received in bags 
at the terminals and bulked there for 
shipment oversea. The rest of the 42,- 
000,000-bu crop of New South Wales was 
handled in bags, as was practically all 
the crop of the rest of Australia, nearly 
100,000 bus. It cost the commonwealth 
over $2,000,000 for jute piece goods to be 
made into bags to hold this wheat. No 
bagging materials are grown locally in 
Australia. 

As to relative cost of handling Aus- 
tralian wheat in bags and by bulk, de- 
velopments have not yet proceeded far 
enough to permit satisfactory compari- 
sons. The select parliamentary commit- 
tee appointed to consider bulk handling 
in 1920 thought that there was little dif- 
ference in cost between the two methods, 
but approved bulk handling on the ground 
that it would cause an important saving 
of grain previously lost in transit and 
through ravages of mice, would afford 
better cleaning facilities and permit bet- 
ter grading, which, in turn, would result 
in better prices for wheat in the world’s 
markets. 

It will be perhaps remembered that 
wheat in Australia was compulsorily 
pooled in Australia during and for two 
years after the war. The Australian 
Wheat Board ceased operations Dec. 31, 
1920, after which each state had its own 
pool independently, some of them com- 
pulsory, some voluntary. The New South 
Wales pool was voluntary in 1921-22, and 
the state leased the country elevator sys- 
tem to the agents of the pool. The pool 
paid these agents 23d per bu for wheat 
handled through the elevators, out of 
which the agents paid the state 144d a 
bu for the cost of their country opera- 
tions and the issue of certificates, etc. 
The 234d per bu is supposed to have been 
something over the actual cost of bulk 





Victoria Bridge, Brisbane, Queensland 
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handling from farm wagon to steamship, 
but how far it went toward paying in- 
terest on the state’s investment in ele- 
vators is not apparent. 

But, apart from the question of wheth- 
er bulk or bag handling is the cheaper 
per bushel handled, a recurrence of the 
mouse plague in 1921-22 convinced New 
South Wales that safe storage of wheat 
can only be provided by means of ele- 
vators, or silos, as the Australians cal! 
them, and it is reported that the state 
will expedite the completion of the re 
maining 20 odd country elevators called 
for by the original scheme. So far as 
the present writer is aware no definit« 
steps have been taken by the other states 
toward the erection of terminal elevators, 
though they have been talked of for Gee- 
long, Port Adelaide and Port Augusta. 

The wheat handling problem in Aus- 
tralia is somewhat complicated by the 
great variation in harvests, due primaril; 
to erratic rainfall. In 1915-16, for in 
stance, Australia produced 179,000,00: 
bus of wheat. An elevator system ade 
quate to handle that crop would hard] 
have been fully employed in taking ca 
of the 45,000,000-bu crop of 1919-20. Th: 
disparity between seasons is even mo! 
striking in New South Wales than in tl. 
whole commonwealth. In 1915-16 Nev 
South Wales produced 66,765,000 bus ot 
wheat; in 1919-20 its production was onl 
4,388,000. An elevator system sufficient 
for an average crop would fail in a 
drouth year to earn its interest, and 
would not provide in a year like 1915-16 
equipment to handle all the harvest. Fur 
thermore, most of the Australian wheat 
goes abroad almost as fast as it is har- 
vested, and the elevator system would he 
intensely active for three months and idk 
the other nine. These factors, tending to 
raise the cost of bulk handling above that 
in the United States, have tended to de- 
lay the expansion of the system in Aus- 
tralia, 





Prices for American wheat and rye 
in Denmark have declined since the en«! 
of April, as have also those of La Plata 
wheat and rye. 








Loading Sacked Wheat at Darling Harbor, Sydney 
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“T heard the other da 
River Roller Mills, “ a 
over to Dee 
dang near blowin’ up. 


















> said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
t Ernie Huff, who's got a little mill 
Spring, was about half out of money an’ pretty 
ed Sawyer told me of it an’ Red was 
(right tickled, dn that the more mills blowed up 
better pickin’ there'd. be for them of us that 
. Pixed through. ‘Looky here, Red,’ says 
I, when he’d got through snickerin’, 
‘don’t you know that every mill 
cthat’ peters out is fair game for some- 
yuu body to take it in at half price an’ 
start right out with only a little 
money, feelin’ fresh an’ cocky, 


an’ set in to lick time out of 


: My idea is that all the good luck 
millers gits out of other mills failin’ ain’t worth pickin’ 
up in the road.’ An’ that’s jes’ the way I look at it, too.” 








THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


In a recent cartoon Punch aptly ex- 
presses the satisfaction of the British 


people with their new premier. Britan- 
nia, 1s a plump, middle-aged matron, is 
seated in a comfortable armchair, with 
the Times spread on her lap. Glancing 


through her spectacles toward her new 
maid-of-all-work, busy in the hall, she 
smilingly says: “Why all this fuss about 
the servant problem? There’s my Bald- 
win—can turn her hand to anything; 
keeps the house in order; checks the ac- 
counts; doesn’t want any evenings off; 
very tactful with my visitors—especially 
foreigners; in fact a perfect treasure.” 
In the history of nations, it occurs so 
often as to seem to many the direct in- 
terposition of providence that when a 
great emergency arises a man appears 
who is competent to deal with it; at the 
opportune hour, as it were in the very nick 
of time, comes forth, usually unexpected, 
some one whose qualities are exactly suit- 
ed to its needs. Innumerable instances 
of this fortuitous circumstance appear 
in the history of the United States, and 
no doubt the same is true of England. 
This seems to have been the case of 
Premier Baldwin. His predecessors in 
office, Bonar Law and Lloyd George, 
came and went and played their part, 
the former briefly, the latter for a long 
period; how well or ill they performed 
their work is beside the: question, but 
neither of them, nor any who immedi- 
ately preceded them, could by any possi- 
bility have met the requirements of the 
present time as Stanley Baldwin is doing. 
The people of this country had a fore- 
taste of his quiet, direct efficiency and 
common sense in his prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of the much disputed 
and discussed question of the payment 
of the British debt to the United States. 
Calmly, and without any accompanying 
public clamor, he went straight to the 
crux of the matter, evolved a reasonable, 
fair and eminently practical basis of set- 
tlement, and, returning home, succeeded 
in having it accepted by his government. 
The work was done quickly and to the 
entire satisfaction of the people of both 
countries; the bundle was tied up, with 
no strings hanging at loose ends to make 
future complications. 
When he came into office the affairs of 
Great Britain were vexing and compli- 





cated enough to challenge the greatest in- 
telligence and to perplex and involve the 
clearest mind, but beyond them loomed 
ominously and with increasing insistency 
the even more serious problems of Eu- 
rope, the settlement of which involved the 
peace of the world as well as its eco- 
nomic stability. The greatest factor, the 
strongest influence, in the solution of 
these problems, obviously, was and is 
Great Britain. Thus the new servant’s 
task is not only to put Britannia’s house 
in order, but also to clear away the trash 
in neighboring households, accumulated 
during and since the war, the débris of 
politics and of misdirected effort. 

So involved have become the relations 
between France and Germany since the 
occupation of the Ruhr that, unless Eng- 
land takes the lead in finding a way out, 
and is also able. to persuade the other 
nations directly concerned that her 
friendly proposals are the best for them, 
a situation inconceivably grave seems in- 
evitable. This would disastrously affect 
all of Europe, and even the United 
States, remote as it attempts to keep 
itself from European entanglements, 
would be involved; indeed it is quite 
obvious that upon the speedy settlement 
of the question of reparations depends 
the continued welfare of the entire world. 

This sore spot is growing daily worse 
instead of better, and will not cure itself. 
Upon England devolves the responsibility 
of discovering and applying the remedy. 
The character of England’s premier, at 
this critical time, concerns, not alone the 
British people, but also other peoples as 
well, including most emphatically those 
of the United States, and the entire world 
shares in the satisfaction of Mr. Bald- 
win’s timely and fortunate appearance in 
this capacity. 

Significant was the fact that in his 
recent declaration of the policy of the 
government on the reparations problem, 
in the House of Commons, Premier Bald- 
win occupied but sixteen minutes’ time 
in his statement; either of his predeces- 
sors would have labored hours over such 
a momentous quéstion. Significant also 
was the lack of criticism from the oppo- 
sition. Evidently Mr. Baldwin, by the 


application of simplicity, directness and 
common sense to questions of policy, has 
cut through the labored involutions of 
former days, and has the genius of “get- 


ting down to brass tacks”; a quality that 
commends him and what he has to pro- 
pose to all parties and factions. 

The world has grown exceedingly 
weary of the use of language to conceal 
thought, of the long drawn out verbosity 
and mental jugglery that have gone on 
interminably since the actual fighting 
stopped; it has tired of the sea lawyer, 
the maker of phrases and the old style 
diplomat, and is ready to throw them in 
the discard. 

The policy outlined by Mr. Baldwin 
deals in fundamentals. It is directly and 
clearly expressed, reasonable, and the 
simplest mind can comprehend it. It 
commends itself without argument be- 
cause it is the very essence of good, 
sound sense, and therefore appeals to all 
classes and all parties. Even the British 
press is practically unanimous in its ap- 
proval. 

Evidently the new premier carries with 
him in his arduous and difficult under- 
taking the good will and backing of the 
British people, and, beyond that, the 
confidence of people elsewhere who real- 
ize how much depends upon British action 
at this time. Undoubtedly he is the man 
of the hour, and international hope is 
renewed and invigorated by the knowl- 
edge that he is putting his mind to the 
practical and prompt solution of this 
vexatious problem. 

The editor of the London Spectator, 
J. St. Loe Strachey, seldom optimistic, 
in a recent article says: “When, fifty 
years hence, a new book is written on the 
prime ministers of England, Mr. Bald- 
win’s accession to that great post will be 
treated as one of the most significant 
things in history. This will not be be- 
cause of his swift, almost sudden, rise 
to power, but because of something much 
subtler. What is really memorable in 
the matter is the complete acquiescence 
of the country as a whole in Mr. Bald- 
win’s tenure of office. There has been 
an almost universal agreement that he is 
the right man in the right place.” 

“They (the British people) feel in- 
stinctively that they know him through 
and through and can trust him.” “We 
are quite confident that the country’s in- 
stinctive trust in Mr. Baldwin will prove 
well deserved. To put it in another way, 
though we cannot be certain he will make 
a success of his premiership, we are quite 
certain that he will deserve such success, 
and that he will maintain his good fortune 
by the arts by which he rose. . . . The 
arts that taught Mr. Baldwin to rise were 
sincerity, strength of purpose, and that 
kindly realism which makes a man see 
things as they are and yet not be hard- 
ened or disillusioned.” 

“There is no shilly-shally in his nature, 
just as there is no attempt to get round 
people even when there is the excuse that 
it is good for the country that they should 
be ‘got round.’ He makes no attempt to 
be a spellbinder. Yet such is the inherent 
irony of human affairs that it is by this 
very negation of subtlety and persuasive- 
ness, this refusal to use the wiles of the 
political magician, that Mr. Baldwin has, 
in fact, spellbound the English people. 
What always proves the sovereign and 
universal attraction to Englishmen is 
simplicity and directness of mental atti- 
tude, especially when it is joined to in- 
tellectual force.” 

“He has just the qualities which we 
need at this supreme crisis in the nation’s 
fate, for supreme crisis it certainly is. 
To put the matter quite openly, Mr. Bald- 
win has just the qualities required to 
meet the difficulties with the French 
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which now cloud the political sky. It 
has been said, and said truly, that it is 
an easy thing to oppose your enemies. 
Every man with a good heart and a good 
spirit can put up a fight against those 
whom he dislikes and who dislike him. It 
is when one has to differ with friends, 
those with whom you ardently desire to 
stand side by side, those whom you de- 
sire to see prosper and to share your 
prosperity, that courage fails.” 

“If he is to save the nation, to save 
Europe, indeed to save the world, this is 
the fateful task which Mr. Baldwin has 
got to undertake. We venture to say that 
he will dislike it as much as any man 
could. But we must also say, and say it 
with complete confidence, that its disa- 
greeableness will not prevent his under- 
taking the work and carrying it through 
with absolute singleness of aim.” “Mr. 
Baldwin understands the situation. But 
when he understands a thing he makes 
up his mind, and when he makes up his 
mind he acts and is not paralyzed by any 
sense of risk. He will not flinch. He 
will not abandon the task.” 

“Mr. Baldwin will not fail us, though 
his task is one of the heaviest that has 
ever been imposed upon a politician. We 
are not made anxious by the thought that 
he is wanting in experience and is new 
at his job. When you have got the right 
man the fact that he is doing a thing for 
the first time implies no danger. Often, 
indeed, it is an assurance of success. 
There is an intensity of effort, a culmina- 
tion of will power, in a first-time en- 
deavor which carries all before it. Mr. 
Baldwin will not let the world go to ruin 
because it is so disagreeable to gainsay 
a friend in a passion. He will weather 
the storm, and so the fears of the good 
and the hopes of the wise go with him.” 


IMPORTER AND AUTHOR 

It is not often that a man of business 
undertakes literary work, but Mr. An- 
drew Law, the Glasgow flour importer, is 
unusual in his versatility, and for many 
years his trenchant articles on trade 
topics have shown an exceptional vigor of 
expression and a decided talent for writ- 
ing, hence it is not altogether surprising 
that he should have made an excursion 
into the realm of letters beyond the lim- 
its of trade. 

This effort finds its expression in a 
little book, “Jenny’s Bairn; a tale of 
Dreamthorp,” published by Gowans & 
Gray, Ltd., Glasgow and London, price 
three shillings and sixpence. It is a sim- 
ple, touching little story of a “mitherless 
bairn” whose brief life, terminated at the 
age of eight, ‘was in “Dreamthorp,” other- 
wise Linlithgow, called by its inhabitants 
“Lithgow” or, more often, “L.ithca.” The 
illustrations are views of its vicinity. 

This unassuming sketch is well worth 
printing and also reading, not, perhaps, 
because of the story itself, which makes 
no pretense to elaboration of incident, 
but on account of its insight into the 
simple habits and rugged characters of 
the Scotch villagers, the shoemaker and 
his wife and their neighbors, the near-by 
farmer and his old mother, whose long 
prearranged plans for her funeral are 
grimly humorous. 

It is doubtful if J. J. Bell, author of 
“Wee Macgreegor,”’ ever wrote better 
Scotch dialect than is found in Mr. Law’s 
little book, and many of the characters 
therein portrayed are very faithfully and 
cleverly drawn. “Jenny’s Bairn” can be 
obtained from the publishers, and there 
will doubtless be many friends of the 
author desirous of obtaining a copy. 
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BETTER SPRING WHEAT 

If there was one point on which all the 
delegates to the recent National Wheat 
Conference in Chicago were in complete 
accord, it was that the welfare of the 
wheat farmer is the basis of national 
prosperity. Wheat is the fundamental 
food crop of the United States, and in- 
deed of the civilized world; in great sec- 
tions of the Middle West the wheat crop 
is the farmer’s chief reliance. If his 
wheat is good in quality, ample in supply 
and commands a reasonable price, he 
prospers, and his prosperity is directly 
reflected back to the banks, the retail 
and wholesale dealers, the railroads, and 
all the other agencies which serve him. 

In the Northwest, spring wheat is the 
unquestioned basis of economic welfare. 
An ample supply, good milling quality 
and a fair price, these are the three 
requisites for a prosperity which affects 
every form of commerce and industry in 
the entire territory. In many sections 
spring wheat is and must long remain 
the farmer’s one “money crop”; even 
where diversified farming is practiced 
extensively and with success, the founda- 
tion of agricultural prosperity is wheat. 

The present difficulties of the wheat 
growers have been too widely proclaimed 
to need further demonstration; every 
railroad, every country banker, every 
wholesale dealer doing business in the 
spring wheat territory knows how far 
the crops of the past few years have 
fallen short of bringing general pros- 
perity. What is needed is not a larger 
wheat acreage, but a larger yield of bet- 
ter wheat per acre. The farmer who is 
losing money on a twelve bushel yield 
of inferior wheat can make a comfort- 
able profit if each acre can be made to 
yield sixteen or eighteen bushels of 
spring wheat of the highest milling 
quality. 

This, in substance, is the object of the 
Northwestern Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to study and 
teach the farmer ways whereby he can 
improve his yield, whether by the proper 
diversification of farming, by the use of 
better seed, by more enlightened methods 
of plowing, planting and harvesting, or 
in any other practicable way. For a 
number of years it has carried on this 
work with conspicuous success, the funds 
being largely supplied by the millers of 
the spring wheat territory. 

The service, however, is important far 
beyond the limits of the milling indus- 
try. The railroads, the banks, the whole- 
sale houses, the farm implement makers 
and distributors, and all other business 
activities which deal directly or indi- 
rectly with the farmers, are alike vitally 
concerned in bringing a larger measure 
of prosperity to the spring wheat grower. 
It has been amply demonstrated that 
artificial aids will accomplish nothing; 
the one thing which will bring the farmer 
a larger return is more and better wheat 
per acre. 

The Northwestern Crop Improvement 
Association, in formulating its plans for 
the future, has worked out a programme 
of education which promises admirable 
results. Present estimates of the cost of 
carrying out this programme call for an 
outlay of some thirty thousand dollars 
a year for the next five years. The 


millers, as before, have pledged liberal 
support, but the movement is far too 
large, and far too important to the wel- 
fare of the entire Northwest, to be left 
to the millers alone. 

As a matter purely of self-interest, of 
safeguarding their present investments 
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and assuring their future revenues, the 
railroads, banks, chambers of commerce, 
grain merchants, wholesale distributors 
and all others who derive income from 
the farmer’s trade, should do their share 
in carrying on this work.. The efficiency 
of the association has been fully proved; 
the men in active direction of its affairs 
are known for their ability and integrity 
throughout the spring wheat territory. 
They now invite active co-operation from 
all the other forms of industry interest- 
ed in the welfare of the spring wheat 
farmer, urging them to name represen- 
tatives to serve with the present execu- 
tive committee in directing the work of 
the association. 

The Northwest, to prosper, must have 
an ample supply of spring wheat; the 
wheat farmer, to prosper, must grow 
more and better wheat per acre. These 
two facts are undisputed. It has been 
conclusively proved that both the qual- 
ity and the yield of spring wheat can be 
materially improved. The millers of the 
Northwest have done and are doing their 
best in behalf of the welfare of the whole 
region, but there are other interests just 
as vitally concerned as they are. It is 
high time that the Northwestern Crop 
Improvement Association should be an 
organization, not supported chiefly by 
the millers alone, but able to realize its 
full possibilities by the vigorous backing 
of every interest in the Northwest to 
which the prosperity of the farmer is 
essential, 


FALLACIOUS FIGURING 


About the time of his election, Presi- 
dent Harding coined a phrase which, in 
its countless applications during the past 
three years, has been responsible for a 
quite amazing amount of misconception. 
This phrase, “back to normalcy,” was 
widely accepted as indicating the desir- 
able course for events to pursue, and it 
was generally assumed that “normalcy” 
meant the state of things which existed 
prior to the war, and, specifically, in 
the year 1913. Accordingly, compari- 
sons have been made wherever possible 
between present conditions and those of 
the last pre-war year; advances in 
prices and costs have been figured from 
the basis of the 1913 level, and in gen- 
eral that year has been accepted as a 
Garden-of-Eden period when everything 
was stable and right and happy. 

It would have sorely perplexed the 
good people of that not very remote 
era, including most of those now living, if 
they had known the estimation in which 
the year 1913 was so soon to be neld. 
At the time it looked like anything but 
a “normal” year. In the United States, 
it marked the first accession in a gen- 
eration of the Democratic party to un- 
challenged power, with revolutionary 
changes in the tariff and the federal 
banking system. Any one who chooses 
to read the Republican speeches in Con- 
gress during 1913, or to observe the 
jeremiads of the opposition press, will 
at once note that in their view the year 
1913 marked the first radical departure 
from what they would have termed 
“normalcy” if Mr. Harding had discov- 
ered the word at that time. 

It may be taken for granted that there 
never has been a “normal” year in the 
history of the United States, or of the 
world, but if by “normalcy” is meant 
industrial and commercial prosperity un- 


’ troubled by natural accidents or political 


experiments, then the year 1913 was pe- 
culiarly abnormal. It was a year of 
startling political and economic changes, 


both in the United States and abroad; 
the substitution of the Underwood for 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was in 
itself enough to turn the industrial ac- 
tivity of the United States out of the 
channel in which it had flowed for two 
decades. 

From the standpoint of agriculture, 
1913 was a thoroughly abnormal year by 
reason of the huge crops harvested in 
the summer of 1912. The wheat crop 
had been exceeded only twice before, and 
then by very small margins; the corn, 
oats, rye and barley crops were the 
largest on record, Accordingly, prices 
were exceptionally low; in 1913 contract 
spot wheat in Chicago reached its lowest 
point in six years, and the average price 
of patent flour in Minneapolis was lower 
in 1913 than it had been at any previous 
time since the days of the panic of 1907. 
At the same time, there was a pro- 
nounced scarcity of labor, and the wages 
for farm labor in 1913 reached an ut- 
terly unprecedented high point, from 
which they conspicuously receded during 
the following year. 

Despite all the influences which con- 
tributed to make 1913 an exceptional 
period, it is with the average figures for 
this year that present estimates are com- 
pared whenever it is desired to show 
how far existing conditions have de- 
parted from “normalcy.” The farmer, 
for example, is shown to be paying fifty 
per cent more for this, and sixty-two 
per cent more for that, than he did in 
1913, and to be receiving twenty-nine per 
cent more for his produce, as if the re- 
lationship existing in 1913 had been 
miraculously flawless. Certainly the 
farmers in 1913 did not think so, or, if 
they did, their acts and words belied 
their thoughts. 

It may or may not be true that a 
bushel of oats brings the farmer twenty- 
five per cent more than it did in 1913, 
whereas binder twine costs forty per 
cent more, but in either case the argu- 
ment means very little. Flour prices 
may have advanced forty-five per cent 
over the 1913 level, as the Department of 
Labor reports, whereas the farm price of 
wheat may have increased only twenty- 
nine per cent, but this does not mean 
that flour ought necessarily to be cheaper 
than it is, or wheat dearer. The notion 
of holding up the record of the year 
1913 as a yardstick for measuring re- 
lationships is of a piece with the whole 
conception of “normalcy” as an ideal 
state of things existing in the not very 
remote past. 

None the less, there is a vociferous 
school of 1913 economists who persist in 
applying such a system of measurement. 
The farmer’s dollar will buy so much 
less than it did in 1913; therefore the 
farmer has a grievance. Bread costs 
fifty-five per cent more than it did in 
1913, wheat twenty-nine per cent more; 
therefore the bakers and millers are rob- 
bing the farmers. All this makes ef- 
fective talk for political speeches and 
newspaper interviews, but it totally dis- 
regards two things: first, that the con- 
ditions which create price relationships 
change from year to year; second, that 
there is nothing to indicate that 1913 
was essentially “normal.” The only sys- 
tem of economics which means anything 
is based on facts as they actually are, 
and does not seek readjustment of values 
by drawing comparisons with the imagi- 
nary “normalcy” of years which were 
just as sharply influenced as the present 
one by temporary and exceptional con- 
ditions. 
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TWO-YEAR SHIPMENT ONLY 


In such efforts as are being made to 
reform trade practices preparatory to 
the big rush of flour orders on the new 
crop, those in authority should give at- 
tention to the matter of fixing a defi- 
nite time limit on sales for deferred ship- 
ment. Unless those whose business it js 
to look after such things act quickly, 
the present practice of selling mill prod- 
ucts for not to exceed five years’ ship- 
ment will be greatly weakened and the 
old method of making sales for limitless 
delivery will again fasten itself upon 
the trade. 

The present situation was, as every- 
body well knows, brought about by the 
efforts of a few misguided enthusiasts 
who sought to secure trade unity in lin- 
iting sales to sixty days. This was, per- 
haps, well enough in days when war- 
time conditions and unrestrained trading 
in the grain markets gave the buyer a 
chance for action. It was then possilile 
for him to get an advance of a dollar or 
so a barrel within the two months’ time 
allowed for deciding whether or not ..e 
wanted to order the flour out. 

These days are gone. Today the C:)- 
per-Tincher bill furnishes the music tor 
grain trading, and instead of the former 
bright, jazzy tunes the market now plocs 
along in step to the solemn procession:l 
and the funereal four-four time of thie 
dead march, The quick, snappy turn in 
sixty-day flour is no longer with us. 
Speculation in flour is now more like «an 
investment in suburban real estate; it is 
for a long pull, and much depends upon 
environment and the development of sur- 
rounding property. No one merely gets 
in and gets out; he gets in and waits it 
out. 

This takes time, and, quite properly, 
sales terms have acquired an elasticity 
suited to the changed conditions. Mill- 
ers, being of a naturally generous dis- 
position, want speculative buyers to have 
every possible chance to win. Accord- 
ingly, they have by gradual process ex- 
tended the term of shipment from sixty 
to ninety days, from ninety days to six 
months, from six months to one year 
and, finally, to five years, or “what would 
you like?” 


This would be well enough were it not J 


that so many millers do not know when 
to quit. The five-year limitation now 
displays evidences of weakness, and there 
are many signs that this season will 
see offers of options on flour to be excr- 
cised during the lifetime of the buyer. 
However desirable this may be as a 
form of life insurance for the baker or 
dealer in flour, it is not a document which 
can, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be listed with the assets or filed among 
the valuable papers of the miller. For 
him, its proper place is among contin- 
gent liabilities. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope for, and 
perhaps The Northwestern Miller is 
overbold in suggesting it, but it dves 
seem that somebody should speak cut 
boldly in favor of strict abstention from 
the sale of flour for delivery at buyer's 
option over a period of more than two 
years. Such time is ample to give the 
buyer every possible advantage. If he 
cannot win in two years, he simply doves 
not deserve to win. Per contra, to quote 
the phrase of one of the industry’s most 
learned leaders, if the miller cannot lose 
all of his money on two-year sales, he 
should be made to keep it. It is time 
for the trade to show resolute firmness 
and set its face against sales for indefi- 
nite shipment. Two years is enough. 
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The flour market has continued to 
await the first indications of an advance, 
or at any rate of steadiness, in wheat. 
There has, indeed, been a slight revival 
of buying on the basis of current prices, 
and shipping directions have been re- 
ceived in sufficient volume to bring about 
some improvement in the average rate of 
mill operation, but the expected rush of 
new crop buying orders holds off from 
week to week while wheat grows steadily 
cheaper. There is very little spread be- 
tween the various markets, and almost 
none between the options, July and De- 
cember staying within 2@3c of each 
other, and cash wheat commanding only 
a very small premium over the futures. 

Not since the closing months of the 
1915 crop year, with its enormous wheat 
yield, have wheat and flour prices been 
as low as they now are. In view of the 
relation of the wheat price to that of 
nearly all other commodities, it seems 
probable that the first indication of an 
advance will bring out very heavy flour 
buying, with substantial profits for those 
who have purchased flour on the basis 
of wheat at less than $1. 

Tle course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
mee 12 ..cwws vom $6.25 $5.45 $5.50 
Oly 1 ccccreces 6.55 5.90 5.85 
me 1 ..wtseeaee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
mee 1 .eccagese 7.40 6.65 6.70 
es a 7.15 6.55 6.55 
mere 2 6itetce 7.10 6.40 6.60 
mm, 1 osaebaese 7.00 6.40 6.40 
mem, 3 veces asies 7.35 6.60 6.70 
mee. 2 nccestees 7.15 6.50 6.45 
ww. 1 .<seens an 7.35 6.70 6.40 
mot. 1 seanpwies 7.05 6.35 5.90 
mt, £ veweanus 7.00 6.15 5.65 
meg. 1 wiube veer 8.00 6.45 5.90 
wuly 1 . weep keane 8.05 7.05 6.35 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 17 
was $25.85 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Sear © sscesaas a Serereces $28.95 
ome 8 vasspene Me BR vscasece 28.40 
Ee 2 secsause ee O aesecess ae 
April 1 a Ae 21.00 
March 1 Aug. 1 ......-.- 30.40 
mm 8 seca Mee © céeceses 20.35 
mam. 2 svosted May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

> eae $5.25 $4.60 $4.65 
ae 2 idbage«ns 5.30 4.90 4.95 
mee 2 .aeress cu 5.50 5.15 5.30 
mae S. Sxece te ce 5.70 5.45 5.55 
ee Beale. tt 5.55 5.25 5.40 
NSS Pree 5.60 5.20 5.40 
a. © nda oie-ece'a 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 5.75 5.30 5.30 
See ee 5.65 5.20 5.15 
ey. 1 wsaweha ce 5.55 5.35 5.25 
. Ree 5.25 4.90 4.75 
EP 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Re oer 5.75 4.90 4.65 
Bee ree 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 





spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
SOF B-2E w.cccvcce 48 58 37 
SUE et sececces 32 44 26 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average 44 54 46 
April average 46 64 47 
March average 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 18.) 
PuiLapeELpu1aA.—Flour dull and tend- 
ing lower, with free offerings. Millfeed 
in small supply and steady, but quiet. 


Cotumsus.—Some very low prices are 
being quoted by mills in an endeavor to 
force sales, but bakers and jobbers are 
waiting for still lower ones. Feed quiet. 


NasHvitte.—Flour demand continues 
moderate, sales being chiefly for present 
needs. Contracting for new crop flour 
for forward requirements getting under 
way slowly. Millfeed quiet. 


New Yorx.—Market inactive, with 
weak undertone. Buyers are little inter- 
ested in making purchases, in spite of 
low prices. Stocks on spot are being 
steadiiy consumed. Foreign . buying is 
usually for small lots. 

PrrrssurcH.—The flour market opened 
rather draggy, with demand poor and an 
evident disposition on the part of con- 
sumers to await developments on prices. 
Miilfeed is firmer, with prices stronger 
for bran and middlings. Demand is fair. 


Burrato.—Northwestern and_ south- 
western mills are offering flour on 12 
months’ contracts. Some business is be- 
ing booked on these offers. Flour prices 
show a wide range, and the market is 
weak. Feed demand is above the season- 
able average; prices steady. 


Battimore.—Flour shows further loss, 
with buyers confining their attention to 
car lots and preferring new offers to 
old. The feeling is that there is no legiti- 
mate warrant for present prices, and 
that they will look ridiculously low be- 
fore very long. Feed is steady and more 
active. 

Toronto.—The drop in wheat was not 
reflected in flour prices here. The mar- 
ket is slow, but steady. Export sales of 
springs are on the basis of 32s 6d, Lon- 
don. New crop Ontario winter straights 
are quoted at $4.50 bbl, bulk, Montreal. 
No sales of old crop winters, which are 
quoted at $4.60. Springs, old crop, are 
$4.70. 

Kansas Crry.—With flour quotations 
declining another 10c the first two days 
of the current week, buying of new crop 
stuff continued in about the same vol- 
ume as recently, although participation 
by southwestern mills is a bit wider. 
Buying is still mainly by larger bakers 
for fall delivery, at seemingly close mar- 
gins. Shipping instructions on old flour 
are good. Bran is in rather brisk de- 
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mand, with but little offered, and the 
market is fully $1 ton higher. Some mills 
are asking as much as $19.50 for prompt, 
but no sales are reported at that figure. 
August-September is quoted at $18, with 
little demand. 


Sr. Lovis.—The flour market is very 
weak on further declines in wheat, and 
demand for all grades of hard and soft 
wheat flour has slackened as a result. 
Very little new business is being done. 
The export trade is also inactive again, 
and no further sales are reported. Mill- 
feed is quiet, and prices are holding 
fairly steady. 


Boston.—Demand is slow for all 
grades of flour, with prices lower. There 
is some pressure to sell spring wheat 
patents, and considerable cutting of 
prices. Hard winter wheat flours are 
also lower, with millers looking for busi- 
ness. Soft winter flours are quiet and a 
shade lower. Rye flour is duil and easy. 
A firmer market on wheat feeds is noted, 
with slightly better demand. Other feeds 
are quiet and unchanged. 


Cuicaco.—Flour is inactive, with sales 
mainly in single car lots, and no heavy 
buying reported. New crop hard win- 
ters are still moving slowly, with declin- 
ing wheat checking business. Prices on 
hard winters are about lic lower, with 
springs held unchanged by some mills, 
others lower by 10@15c. A few north- 
western mills are offering new crop flour, 
but prices are only 10@l5c under oid 
crop. Rye flour is quiet, buyers having 
bought rather heavily in the previous two 
weeks. There is a firmer tone to the 
feed market, although prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. Demand for transit 
bran and shorts is fairly active, but of- 
ferings are rather scarce. There is lit- 
tle interest in feed for deferred delivery. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Continuance of Dock Strike Makes Delivery 
of Wheat and Flour Difficult— 
Little Forward Buying 


Lonvon, Ene., July 17.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The dock strike continues, and de- 
liveries of flour and wheat are difficult 
to obtain. The flour market is very quiet, 
with almost an entire absence of forward 
buying. Canadian export patents are 
offered at 31@32s ($5@5.15 per bbl), 
cif. August seaboard, and 28s 9d@30s 
($4.65@5.85 per bbl), October. Kansas 
top patents are 32s ($5.15 per bbl), ex- 
port patents 30s ($4.85 per bbl), c.i.f., 
August seaboard. Australian flours are 
quoted at 32s, c.i.f., July shipment. 
Home milled straight run is 40s, de- 


livered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 











CORN PRODUCTION IN EAST AFRICA 


According to the governor and direc- 
tor of agriculture for British East 
Africa in June, 1922, there were 75,000 
acres in the European area planted with 
corn, an increase over the 1921 planted 
area of 41 per cent. The production of 
the European area was estimated at 
500,000 bags, with a native crop of a 
similar quantity. The adoption of the 
grading system of South Africa has 
been advocated, and a big and stable 
future for the corn industry in this area 
is predicted. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 15 July 16 

July 14 July7 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...281,975 199,965 305,530 267,165 
St. Paul 11,180 7,365 11,760 11,110 
Duluth-Superior 16,010 8,265 14,220 17,205 
Milwaukee 5,000 4,300 7,500 4,665 





Totals ...... 314,165 219,895 339,010 300,145 
Outside mills*. .156,160 18 


eeeeee fd 





Ag’gate sprg.470,325 ...... GSE.T9E cscs 


St. Louis....... 29,800 30,300 21,000 26,100 
St. Louist...... 29,200 31,200 45,000 30,450 
Buffalo ........ 117,925 109,045 150,550 139,325 
Rochester ..... 5,500 4,200 5,900 8,600 
Chicago .....:. 17,000 15,000 32,000 24,000 
Kansas City....111,475 101,380 69,700 92,800 
Kansas Cityt...264,415 213,560 261,430 309,985 





Omaha .....00- 13,105 18,150 23,010 
St. Joseph 17,775 24,425 15,295 
Salina ..... 11,545 29,725 40,110 
Wichita ....... 29,615 29,135 24,195 
DWOMGe .ccccces 9,900 18,150 25,300 
Toledof ....... 34,585 48,045 64,240 
Indianapolis ... 6,225 4,545 ...... 7,810 
WRARMVISF® occ veces covece 84,675 76,340 
Portland, Oreg.. 22,895 28,770 18,475 23,360 
Seattle ........ 23,500 19,580 28,140 19,790 
Tacoma .....0. 10,370 8,480 22,940 29,610 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 15 July 16 


July 14 July 7 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 50 35 51 47 
De. BOGE covscecice 46 30 50 47 
Duluth-Superior 43 23 38 46 
Outside mills* .... 53 40 45 49 
Average spring.. 48 32 61 47 
Milwaukee ........ 32 28 47 19 
i WD vccceaces 59 60 41 52 
St. Louist ........ 36 40 58 39 
WuMAI® cecccccvece 71 65 90 84 
Rochester ........ 30 23 32 46 
CEE. so aKneeees 42 38 80 60 
Kansas City ...... 83 76 59 82 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 41 54 66 
Omahe ..cccccccce 78 56 96 96 
St. Joseph ........ 45 37 51 32 
BAUME 2 cccsessccce 22 27 65 87 
Wichita .......... 64 47 45 38 
BOGS cccccccvers 57 20 38 53 
DERONOT wocccccece 37 26 40 45 
Indianapolis ...... 27 20 ve 34 
Nashville** ....... T es 46 42 
Portland, Oregon... 36 46 32 48 
Beattle ..ccsvesecs 45 37 53 35 
Tacoma ...ec.eee. 13 15 40 52 
Totals ...cccoces 46 39 52 52 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 
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MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


While there was some increase in agri- 
cultural production in Mexico in 1922, it 
was far from approaching normal, if the 
five-year average, 1906 to 1910, can be 
taken for a normal basis. Mexico is 
still rich in undeveloped agricultural re- 
sources, but much of the undeveloped 
land has lain idle for many years. An 
increase in the production of such crops 
as corn, wheat, sugar, beans, and rice 
was recorded last year. In general there 
was an increase in the production of 
crops grown for local consumption and 
a decrease in the production of those 
usually grown for export. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 17. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
> 6» ere 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


I ai ignsas- 5 Heed 654 hole SAivete'y 
ey SR 6 Fano 0. 0.5.0,40 6 6b0i0 2 a0 hence 


FEED— 


A Te Sid 6 o's ko 0 odin a'd bebe eebee 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
XR 9 ot ng REN 


Family paten 
BORttIe ....ccces $6.60@6.70 
San Francisco... ....@7.30 


eee tere ter eeee 


t 
(49's) 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and fecd. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. . 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.60@ 6.20 $5.80@ 6.256 $.....@..... $5.40@ 5.85 $6.30@ 6.75 $6.05@ 6.30 $6.50@ 6.90 $6.85@ 7.00 $6.10@ 6.40 $6.50@ 7.50 
5.30@ 5.80 5.65@ 6.10 once ce Deceee 5.10@ 5.35 5.80@ 6.25 5.55@ 5.80 6.20@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.85 5.75@ 6.10 0 ccc e Du eee 
4.70@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.30 errr erin 4.30@ 5.00 5.25@ 56.85 o cnc oc cose 5.50@ 6.10 5.25@ 5.60 cece GP eecte Serr. Sere 
t4.45@ 5.00 oe MD oe 5.30@ 5.60 4.90@ 5.25 5.50@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.85 6.25@ 6.60 5.50@ 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 5.65@ 6.25 
t4.15@ 4.70 oo e@.. 4.60@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.50 5.00@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.36 5.75@ 6.10 res lets 5.10@ 5.40 © cee Mecece 
t3.90@ 4.20 --@.. 3.75@ 4.26 3.90@ 4.20 4.50@ 5.00 we Pee eas eves 0 6ee Mewes eee Tee con ulses 
5.00@ 5.25 Joules diate --@. 5.00@ 5.25 @ 5.15@ 5.40 were Pete 5.90@ 6.75 5.15@ 5.40 6.35@ 6.65 
4.50@ 4.75 one wave e 06 6. 4.25@ 4.50 @ *4.15@ 4.50 *4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.85 4.85@ 5.15 5.25@ 5.50 
4.10@ 4.40 . Bee se was e 3.95@ 4.25 @ es ee 000 OD ccoce 5.25@ 5.50 covoe@Pecsce 4.00@ 4.50 

3.35@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.65 ---@.. -@.. 3.60@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.00 00 @. ° 3.75@ 4.15 ---@.. --@. 

3.10@ 3.30 3.30@ 3.35 Lite ae ere @.. wone We 0 s600 3.25@ 3.50 -@. o'ccee Bc cces oeo@.- -@. 
22.50@ 23.00 @ 20.00 TITY) LTTE. TTT) ter a oe 27.00 @28.00 28.50 @ 29.50 28.50 @ 28.75 25.50 @ 26.50 oop 00 Qe aves 
22.20 @23.00 ere) Pere: 18.50@19.00 21.00@21.50 -— Fe «oo ¥E acess rer sett oes @28.75 eee e Doses. eT ee 
23.00 @ 23.50 0 0gce@ cede. 0.006 aM c cae 21.50@22.00 --@... 28.00 @29.00 30.00 @ 30.50 + eee +@29.00 vace@eatsee 22.50@25.00 
27.00 @ 27.65 «eee @256.00 24.00@25.00  ..... Kieve« ~ Fe 31.00 @ 32.00 34.00 @ 35.00 32.25 @32.50 30.50 @31.50 30.00 @32.00 
29.00 @32.65 29.00@30.00 26.00 @26.60 30.00@30.50 oo @.-. 38.00@39.00 39.00 @ 40.00 33.26 @33.75 34.00 @ 35.00 PAA pre 
32.00@ 36.65 33.00 @34.00 ee ee gone cette s oe evens 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 sees» @41.00 37.00 @38.00 Sess SGP OU Tas » 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.40@5.10 (49's) $5.15@5.50 (49's) Pr Pre $6.40 @6,86 $5.70@6.50 
voe't one@ 6.45 @6.95 6.80 @7.30 6.25 @6.65 


tNew crop specified. 
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RECEIVER FOR FLOUR FIRM 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. in Bankruptcy 
Proceeding—Liabilities in Excess of 
$1,000,000—Assets, $250,000 


PurtapePHia, Pa.—A petition in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy has been filed in 
the United States district court against 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., flour mer- 
chants, Sixty-third and Market streets. 
The petitioners are Lindsay Bros., Inc., 
the Philadelphia Bag Co., and the Penn- 
sylvania Bag Co. Liabilities are report- 
ed in excess of $1,000,000, and the as- 
sets are stated by the creditors to be 
about $250,000. 

The board of directors of the company, 
at a meeting on July 11, decided to dis- 
continue operations and directed the of- 
ficers of the company to admit its insol- 
vency in the bankruptcy proceedings 
which were then being prepared. 

In the United States district court, on 
July 13, Judge Dickinson appointed 
Charles H. Birr as temporary receiver, 
under $125,000 bond. Mr. Birr is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. On 
Wednesday, July 25, a hearing will be 
held, at which Fred Shane, a stockholder 
in the company, will present his objec- 
tions to a receivership. Mr. Shane avers 
that the assets are about five times the 
value stated by the creditors, and he has 
asked for time to verify this by the 
company’s books. He has also objected 
to a receivership on the grounds that 
several banks which loaned the company 
money made an agreement three years 
ago to carry the company for five years. 
The board of directors of the company, 
which admitted its insolvency, was con- 
trolled, he says, by these banks. 

Francis B. Bracken, attorney for the 
company, says the concern, which op- 
erated the Millbourne Mills, one of the 
oldest milling concerns in the country, 
lost money during the past three years, 
and after every effort which had been 
made to reorganize it had failed, it was 





deemed for the best interests of the 
creditors that it should go into bank- 
ruptcy. 


Samuet S, DANIELs. 
* * 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. formerly op- 
erated mills at Hastings and Shakopee, 
Minn., but sold them some years ago to 
the King Midas Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis. There is no connection whatso- 
ever between the two companies. 





DECREASE IN IDLE SHIPPING 

Wasuineton, D. C.—During the last 
six months of 1922 the idle steam tonnage 
of the world declined approximately 750,- 
000 gross tons, and on Jan. 1, 1923, stood 
at around 9,000,000 tons, as shown by 
figures compiled by the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce. 
During the whole of 1922 idle tonnage 
declined nearly 2,000,000 tons. Idle ton- 
nage in British ports, which was 1,961,000 
gross tons on Jan. 1, 1922, and 1,667,000 
on July 1, 1922, dropped to 1,010,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1923. The tie-up tonnage in 
French ports, which increased from 1,- 
085,000 tons to 1,200,000 during the first 
half of the year, declined to 730,000 tons 
at the end of 1922. Italian and Norwe- 
gian idle tonnage also declined. 

On the other hand the idle fleet of the 
United States Shipping Board increased 
over 400,000 tons, and nearly 200,000 more 
tons of privately owned American vessels 
were out of employment on Jan. 1, 1923, 
than on July 1. The commercial attaché 
in. Berlin cabled that the amount of Ger- 
man tonnage out of employment on Jan. 
1, 1923, was negligible. 


JoHwn Marrinan. 





MR, MARCY ON THE WHEAT SURPLUS 

Cuicaco, Int.—George E. Marcy, presi- 
dent Armour Grain Co., Chicago, in a 
statement on July 13 regarding the pres- 
ent wheat market condition, said that the 
United States had only a reasonable car- 
ry-over of wheat, while the balance of 
the world had nothing extraordinary, 
especially at present values. “The sick 
wheat market,” he said, “is caused by 
two things: first, too many extravagant 
statements regarding available supplies 
and crops by persons who make such 
statements without explaining the entire 
situation. They stress the supply with- 
out pointing out that there are hundreds 
of millions of people who must have 
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wheat, and that it is the cheapest food to 
be had. 

“The other reason is bringing politics 
into the practical handling of the 5,000,- 
000,000 bus, or more, of grain raised in 
the United States. The political attack 
made against grain exchanges has fright- 
ened speculation out of the market to a 
large extent. With former conditions 
existing on the exchanges, present low 
prices would attract a volume of specu- 
lative buying that would soon chase away 
the phantom of any burdensome surplus. 

“Under the present régime, however, 
wheat has been forced much below its 
real value. It is possible that the large 
consumption at these low prices will 
bring about a different situation, and will 
develop a better price basis. We also 
notice quite a tendency among producers 
to sell their grain when harvested, thus 
eliminating all risk and cost of carry- 
ing, and buy the futures to hold. If this 
should become more general, it might 
prove to be quite a feature.” 

S. O. Werner. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION USES 


Secretary Hoover Deals With “an Important 
American Institution” in Commerce 
Department Book 


Wasntnoton, D. C.—Trade associa- 
tions as a facility for the promotion and 
self-regulation of industry and com- 
merce have become, by reason of their 
scope and activity, an important Ameri- 
can institution, declares Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, in the introduc- 
tion to that department’s new book en- 
titled “Trade Association Activities.” 
Secretary Hoover expresses the opinion 
that the public, generally speaking, is 
little acquainted with the activities of 
trade associations, and that the construc- 
tive purposes of these organizations have 
unfortunately been confused with the 
minority of activities which have been 
used as a cloak for action against public 
interest. 

“Just as a business house or an indi- 
vidual meets its obligations and carries 
on its daily relations within the com- 
munity, so the trade association has a 
real individuality in the business fabric,” 
according to Secretary Hoover. 

All trade association activities are not 
good, just as all individual habits are not 
good until so proved by their relations 
to the individual and the community, the 
secretary says, adding that “perhaps the 
best way to guide activities into the most 
constructive and profitable channels is 
through thoroughgoing analysis and ex- 
amination of these activities, which seem 
on the surface to be constructive in their 
application and results.” 

On the subject of statistics, Secretary 
Hoover says, in part: “There is no ques- 
tion that the curves in the business cycle 
from activity to depression have been 
less disastrous to those industries or 
trades where accurate, lawful, statistical 
data have been available to all. Funda- 
mentally it is impossible for business men 
to form these vital judgments as to their 
future course of action in the wise and 
safe direction of their activities unless 
they are informed as to the changing 
currents of production and consumption, 
not only in their own lines but also in 
other lines of business which indicate 
broader currents of economic life. The 
only criteria are statistics, and it indus- 
try is to march with reasonable profits in- 
stead of undergoing fits of famine and 
feast, if employment is to be held con- 
stant and not subjected to vast waves of 
hardship, there must be adequate statis- 
tical service. Whether these services are 
to be maintained by the government or 
by trade associations, they must be main- 
tained if we are to have an ordinary 
economic life.” 

Discussing legislative activities, Mr. 
Hoover asserts: “The interest of the one 
industry or trade, to be sound in the ulti- 
mate analysis, must be the public inter- 
est, and in-their legislative activities many 
trade associations have borne this axiom 
foremost. The demand of legislatures 
for the views of the different trades upon 
all sorts of questions of public interest 
is incessant, and the open preparation 
and presentation of such matters is far 
more consonant with proper development 
of public life than the private lobbying 
of the few or powerful. 

“Waste elimination, jn a vast area of 








problems, can only be accomplished by 
collective action in a trade. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been saved 
through the adoption of principles laid 
down in such a programme, not alone to 
the business groups concerned, but to the 
ultimate consumer. They have brought 
about lower prices, through attacking di- 
rectly the costs of raw material, ineffi- 
cient plant operation, and unnecessary 
stock maintenance.” 

With reference to cost accounting ac- 
tivities, Secretary Hoover pointed to the 
“truly remarkable findings of government 
agencies in the war years regarding the 
knowledge and understanding in costs of 
production and distribution. Losses were 
often confused with profits, these inves- 
tigations showed, all for the lack of 
knowledge of the fundamentals of cost 
accounting. Today the trade association 
is proving itself the most potent orga- 
nized influence in the study of costs in 
industry and trade, aiming toward stand- 
ard systems applicable to peculiar condi- 
tions, all of which tend toward more sci- 
entific knowledge of business and ulti- 
mately lowered costs.” 

Credit and collection activities, trade 
disputes and ethics, insurance, public re- 
lations, traffic and transportation, com- 
mercial research, industrial research and 
government relations are among the other 
subjects discussed by Secretary Hoover 
in the introduction to the book, a volume 
of 368 pages, sold by the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., and by the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce, 
at 50c a copy. 

Joun Marrinan. 





EXPORT OF LOW-PRICED CEREALS 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—The outstanding 
features of the export trade in food- 
stuffs in 1922 have been the very high 
exports of corn, rye, oats, and oatmeal, 
and a 40 per cent decrease from 1921 
in the exports of wheat, according to 
the Department of Commerce. The large 
European takings of low-priced cereals 
are in part due to shortage of coarse 
grains for live stock food and takings 
by the malting and distilling industries, 
but their consumption as human food 
has been increasing, the department says. 

The primary cause of the increase in 
exports of the first-named four cereals 
and the decrease in wheat exports is 
price. The price of wheat during 1922 
was above the pre-war level, while prices 
of corn and oats were below those pre- 
vailing before the war. 

As a further factor, Canada has been 
a very strong competitor in the wheat 
market, underselling the United States 
practically since the beginning of the 
present harvest. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





DAIRY, FOOD AND DRUG OFFICIALS 

The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Association of American Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials will be held in 
Duluth, Minn., with the Hotel Spalding 
as headquarters, Aug. 14-17. The local 
committee on arrangements comprises 
A. D. Sibbald, chairman, St. Paul, E. W. 
Fahey, Duluth, and Homer Runkel, Min- 
neapolis. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. F. C. Blanck, chemist in charge of 
the food control laboratory, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C., who will 
deliver an address on the functions of 
the laboratory. James Foust, director of 
the Pennsylvania bureau of foods, will 
speak on “Publicity in Connection with 
Food Law Enforcement.” “Dangers, 
Actual and Potential, of the Refilled 
Flour Sack,” will be the topic of Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking. 





PITTSBURGH FEED MAN DIES 
PirrspurcH, Pa.—Charles V. Herb, 
aged 66, of the firm of Herb Bros. & 
Martin, wholesale grain and feed mer- 
chants, Pittsburgh, died at his home here 
on July 13. He was born in Dubuque, 
Iowa, and came to Pittsburgh with his 
parents when a boy. In 1885 he started 
in the retail feed business with his 
brother, and in 1896 he organized the firm 
of Herb Bros. & Martin, of which he was 
an active member until his retirement in 
1921. He was a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce and the 

Pittsburgh Grain and Hay Exchange. 


C. ©. Larus, 
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SUDDEN DEATH OF E. S. REA 


Head of Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, Stricken at His Desk, 
Dies of Apoplexy 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Edward S. Rea, for 
30 years connected with the Rea-Patter- 
son Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, and 
for many years active head of that com- 
pany, died shortly after noon, Friday, 
July 13, following a stroke of apoplexy 
while seated at his desk in his office. With 
Mr. Rea at the time was his brother, 
William Rea, of Marshall, Mo., and his 
business associates, H. W. Read and W. 
T. Read. The men were gathered for 
the annual meeting of directors of the 
company, and Mr. Rea was preparing for 
this meeting when he suddenly complained 
of feeling ill and asked that a doctor be 
summoned. 

As promptly as possible he was re- 
moved to his home, but all remedial meas- 
ures failed and he died within a short 
time. For several months Mr. Rea had 
striven ineffectually to reduce his blood 
pressure, and his friends and associates 
had long been fearful of his suffering a 
stroke. The hot weather, coupled with 
his usual close application to his work, 
probably are responsible for his sudden 
death. 

Mr. Rea was, in all ways, a fine type of 
miller. He was born at Marshall, Mo., 
Aug. 16, 1872, his father being at that 
time and later engaged in milling there. 
His education in the local schools was 
followed by his attendance at Manual 
Training High School, St. Louis, from 
which he was graduated in 1890. Almost 
immediately he became connected with 
milling, and in 1894 went to Coffeyville, 
where, together with J. B. Patterson, he 
organized the company with which he was 
continuously associated until his death. 
From a very small beginning, the busi- 
ness expanded rapidly until it became 
one of the most prominent and commer- 
cially important mills of the Southwest. 
At all times Mr. Rea was its dominant 
and driving force. 

In addition to his milling activities, 
Mr. Rea was interested in many other 
affairs and was always a forceful leader 
in local matters in his community. He 
was at one time a director of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., and 
was active in oil and gas developments in 
the Coffeyville field and, at various times, 
director of important companies in that 
industry. Through the period of the war 
he was a leader in all local campaigns, 
and was always among the leaders in 
civic and community movements. 

Mr. Rea was married, April 15, 1896, 
to Miss Margaret Owens, of Sweet 
Springs, Mo. rs. Rea and one daugh- 
ter, Miss Nellie Rea, who graduated from 
Smith College last year, survive. Mrs. 
Rea was visiting friends in Kansas City 
at the time of her husband’s death. 

R. E. Srerunc. 








HOMINY PLANT RESOLD AT AUCTION 
Battimore, Mp., July 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The property of the Balti- 
more Pearl Hominy Co., including about 
seven acres of land on the waterfront, 
with modern corn mill, elevator, work- 
shops, docks and other structures, and 
boilers, machinery and tools, also office 
furniture, was resold at public auction 
on July 9 by trustees in bankruptcy, 
subject to court ratification. The lease- 
hold property went to Morris Schapiro, 
president Gambrill Mfg. Co., for $150,- 
500, and the machinery and office furni- 
ture to I. Henderson for $27,500, aggre- 
gating $178,000, or $40,500 more than 
was bid at the first sale. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey 





COMMISSION HOUSES MERGED 
Cuicaco, Inn.—J. F. Lamy & Co., 2'8 
South La Salle Street, and Fred A. Pad- 
dleford, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
well-known commission houses of Chi- 
cage have been consolidated. 
he new firm will be known as Pail- 
dleford & Lamy, and will do a general 
business in grains, stocks, cotton, sug.r 
and other commodities. It has connec- 
tion with all important exchanges, and 
will have offices in the Continental & 
Commercial Bank Building. 
Mr. Lamy is first vice president of tlie 
Chicago Board of Trade, and both he and 
Mr, Paddleford are active leaders therein. 


S. O, Werner. 
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July 18, 1923 
WHEAT COUNCIL’S POLICY 


Reduction in Acreage, More Orderly Market- 
ing, Increased Consumption Declared 
to Be Needed Measures 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Reduction of wheat 
acreage, more orderly marketing and 
increased consumption of wheat are mat- 
ters of policy decided upon by the Wheat 
Council of the United States. A meeting 
was held in Chicago on July 11, at which 
time the council completed its executive 





organization. As president, Sydney An- 
derson, congressman from Minnesota, 
was elected; vice president, Harvey J. 
Sconce, farmer, Sidell, Ill; treasurer, O. 


E. Bradfute, president American Farm 
Bureau Federation; executive vice presi- 
dent, Grosvenor Dawe, New York; sec- 
retary, C. E, Chatfield. 

“A survey of domestic and world con- 
ditions in the production and marketing 
of wheat demonstrates that the stabiliza- 
tion of the domestic price at a profitable 
level, and the consequent improvement 


of the condition of the wheat farmer, is 
dependent upon bringing the control of 
the domestic wheat price within the bor- 


ders of the United States. For this 
three things are necessary: reduced acre- 
age and production, orderly marketing, 
and increased consumption. 

“Under the stimulation of the World 


War the wheat acreage of the United 
States was enormously extended. For 
the past three years wheat acreage in 


this country has exceeded the average, 
1909-13, by more than 13,000,000 acres. 
This is equivalent to an excess produc- 
tion of from 160,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bus «annually. The exportation of wheat 
before the war averaged 15 per cent of 
the crop. For the past three years it has 
been in excess of 25 per cent of the 
crop. 

“Since the World War there has been 
a gradual recovery of the wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world. These 
countries, in the main, by reason of 
cheaper lands and labor, produce at less 
cost than we do. The greater competi- 
tion of those countries in the world wheat 
market defines the price of the whole do- 
mestic crop so long as we continue to 
produce a surplus of considerable pro- 
portions. 

“The directors of the wheat council 
are fully convinced that a reduction in 
the wheat acreage and wheat produc- 
tion in this country is absolutely essential 
to a profitable price for wheat to the 
American wheat grower. 

“While the influences of the World 
War were working to produce an in- 
crease in the acreage and production of 
wheat here, these influences, as well as 
the organized efforts of the government, 
were working to produce a reduced con- 
sumption, and these influences are still 
being felt. 

“Greater consumption of wheat by the 
people of the United States at this time 
would not only be a healthful and whole- 
some thing for them, but a patriotic 
service to the wheat growers in the 
emergency with which they are now con- 
fronted. 

“The distressed conditions existing in 
many wheat growing sections of the 
country, which have a tendency to force 
into the market vast volumes of wheat 
which cannot be readily absorbed, must 
inevitably tend to produce lower prices, 
which more orderly marketing might 
avoid. 

“The council desires to call attention 
to the new credit facilities now being 
furnished under federal direction 
through the intermediate farm credit 
banks, which are available to meet these 
distressed conditions.” 

The directors accepted the charter, 
adopted bylaws, and decided that the 
council would be represented at the 
Wheat conference to be held at Wichita, 
Kansas on July 16. 

S. O. Werner. 





DENIED ADMISSION TO EXCHANGE 
_Omana, N:ex.—The National Co-opera- 
tive Co. organized by the Farmers’ 
Union, has twice been denied admission 
to the Omaha Grain Exchange. C. J. Os- 
borne, Nebraska state president of the 
Farmers’ Union, was quoted as saying, 
after the application of this company 
for membership in the exchange had been 
turned down, that the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change did not want farmers to enter 
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this terminal market. Commenting on 
Mr. Osborne’s statement, S. S. Carlisle, 
president of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
said: 

“The admission to the Omaha Grain 
Exchange of a company whose purpose 
is to monopolize the sale of a very large 
proportion of the grain would destroy 
the competitive features of the market 
and reintroduce the monopolistic feat- 
ures which have been eliminated. The 
admission of such a company would tend 
to concentrate the business in the hands 
of a few firms, a condition that has 
always worked a disadvantage to the 
producer. 

“As to Mr. Osborne’s statement that 
we do not want farmers to enter this 
market, the Omaha Grain Exchange has 
consistently, since its organization 19 


businesss men generally want to assure 
the farmers that we will do everything in 
our power to help you in solving your 
problems. You are invited to get lower 
freight rates on certain lines of farm 
products, and we may be able to improve 
market conditions. This conference has 
brought out the need for lowering the 
production cost on farms and the big 
advantage which is to be gained by pro- 
ducing quality products.” 

One of the most convincing talks be- 
fore the conference was that of E. R. 
Estberg, president Waukesha (Wis.) Na- 
tional Bank, who said in part: “In many 
cases the farmer is overfinanced. He has 
been permitted to go too heavily into 
debt, and now he is in over his ears. I 
have one typical case in mind, a farmer 
who bought so much land that he is ab- 
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REVIVAL OF EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


The committee on export trade, of the Millers’ National Federation, 
issues the following bulletin to members: 

Whether a direct exporter of flour or not, every American miller is 
interested in the expansion of export trade from the United States; the 
amount of flour exported from the United States has declined during the 
there is no doubt a direct relationship between this 
decline in exports and.the present unsatisfactory condition in the milling 


Your committee on export trade is of the opinion that the export flour 
business can be revived if American millers will seriously go after this 
business now, with a determined effort to again secure export business which 
they developed and enjoyed for many years. 
already been done on new crop flour. 

It is true that unusual world conditions prevail, but we believe that 
American brands of flour can again take their rightful place in European 
markets if the American millers will meet the situation as present conditions 
It is no secret that the European flour importers, especially those 
in Great Britain, are much discouraged as a result of the decline in Ameri- 
These British importers played a very important part 
in the development of American trade abroad, and if American millers are 
inclined to make concessions to secure a larger percentage of operation, 
these old-established friendly firms of British importers are entitled to con- 
Do not, however, sacrifice quality to make a price. 

As a great volume of flour is being sold in Germany and other central 
European countries by importers in surrounding countries the currency of 
which has not depreciated, it is urged that American mills use every effort 
olland, especially, in reviving trade with 
American mills for distribution in these central European countries. 
land importers are in a very strong position to handle this business, and 
your committee is of the opinion that, with reasonable encouragement from 
American mills, business with Holland can be greatly stimulated. 

To those mills that enjoyed some export trade during the World War 
and that have since ceased their efforts to export, we recommend that they 
at once open up correspondence by cable and letter with their European 
connections and see if some export business cannot be secured, even though 
it may be in small quantities at the beginning. 

Your committee feels that now, at the beginning of the new winter 
wheat crop year, is a propitious time for efforts on the 
millers to revive their export trade, and we urge that every effort be made 
Keep in mind that quality is a very important factor 
in re-establishing American brands abroad. 
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years ago, pursued the policy of making 
a highly competitive grain market in 
Omaha. Competition is keener now than 
ever before. Competitive effort has now 
reached its highest development between 
the producer and the consumer. The 
rules of the exchange have for years per- 
mitted any farmer the full enjoyment of 
all its privileges and opportunities for 
the selling of his own grain. 

“Owing to the proposed elimination of 
competition which exists in every termi- 
nal market now operating in the United 
States, the Omaha Grain Exchange feels 
that it would be unfair to the producer 
to adopt any measure which would tend 
to interfere in any way with the present 
marketing conditions in operation in our 
market.” 

LeicH Leste. 





FARMER-MERCHANT CONFERENCE 

Mitwavxeg, Wis.—The net results of a 
two-day conference conducted under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce on July 11-12 between repre- 
sentative farmers of Wisconsin and lead- 
ing business men are that definite steps 
have been taken toward a permanent or- 
ganization for mutual progress. The 
conference named a committee to work 
out details. 

E. L. Philipp, former governor of Wis- 
consin, a prominent Milwaukee manufac- 
turer and now president of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, said that additional 
meetings will be held to launch the 
movement on a statewide scale. He said: 

“The Association of Commerce and 


solutely unable to work it all. I have 
advised him to sell some of it and get 
back on a reasonable basis.” 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW TRIAL IN FLOUR DISPUTE 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—In an opinion by 
Justice William B. Linn, of the superior 
court of Pennsylvania, concurred in by 
all of the justices, a new trial was or- 
dered in the suit of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., against Agnes Campbell, 
trading as Joseph Campbell’s estate. 
The high court reversed the court of 
common pleas of Allegheny County in 
the case, which was a suit for damages 
resulting from the defendant’s failure 
to take 250 bbls flour alleged to have 
been ordered. In the lower court, judg- 
ment in favor of the milling company for 
$1,250 was allowed. From this judgment 
the defendant appealed. 

Justice Linn in his opinion declared 
that if the records presented any dis- 
pute about essential facts, the judgment 
could not be sustained. Part of the 
pleading averring the fact of the order 
of the flour was not put in evidence; 
some parts of the statement with the 
answers in the affidavit were read in evi- 
dence, but not the allegation of accept- 
ance or confirmation of the order. In 
part the opinion of Justice Linn reads: 

“As to the correspondence, the refer- 
ence to that was doubtless inadvertent, 
for neither in the printed record nor in 
the original record as transcribed and 
certified could the court find such letters. 
As the fact then depended on oral evi- 
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dence, the defendant may insist on hav- 
ing it found by a jury; the county court, 
therefore, erred in entering the judg- 
ment and the common pleas court in 
affirming it.’ The judgment was re- 
versed and the record returned to the 
county court for a new trial. 
C. C. Larus. 





TO ASCERTAIN MILL PROFITS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Sales prices 
and profits in all transactions involving 
a bushel of wheat from the time it leaves 
the grower until its product has been 
bought by the consumer from the baker 
are to be ascertained in Oklahoma soon 
by a committee of the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers’ Union. The committee is to be 
headed by C. H. Hyde, of Alva, for- 
merly a director of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. 

The committee will visit grain dealers, 
flour millers, grocers, bakers and con- 
sumers. It will ascertain transportation 
costs and other expenses incident to the 
travels of the wheat until it reaches the 
baker. The inquiry is to be made inde- 
pendent of governmental agencies. 

“One of the objects of the investiga- 
tion,” says Mr. Hyde, “is to determine 
what are the profits of each concern han- 
dling the wheat and its products, and 
we want to compare those profits with 
the profit that the grower receives. 
Throughout the country the cry is heard 
that the farmer is getting a profit much 
smaller than does any dealer in any of 
the farmer’s products. We want first- 
hand infgrmation on that subject, and 
we can get some of it from the cracker 
manufacturer as well as the milller or 
grain dealer.” 





BUYS EAST ST. LOUIS MILL 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Black & White 
Milling Co., which is in process of in- 
corporation, has purchased the property 
of the Southern Roller Mills, located in 
East St. Louis, Ill. This is an old and 
well-established mill with a daily capacity 
of 1,000 bbls wheat and corn goods. A 
daily milling capacity of 200 tons of 
mixed live stock and poultry feeds will 
be added. 

The Black & White Milling Co. has a 
capitalization of $100,000. It expects to 
be in a position to offer to both the do- 
mestic and export trade a complete line 
of hard and soft wheat flours, millfeeds, 
dairy feeds, hog, poultry, cattle and 
horse feeds, also corn meal, corn flour, 
corn grits and hominy feeds. 

The officers of the company follow: 
E. C. Andrews, formerly vice president 
and general manager Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., F. H. Deibel, president Black & 
White Milling Co., unincorporated, and 
formerly sales manager of the Dixie Mills, 
and E. C. Andrews, Jr., of the Andrews 
Flour Co. and formerly general manager 
of the Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The firm will start operations about 
Aug. 1, continuing and expanding the 
business of the present Black & White Co. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW CUBAN FIRM ORGANIZED 

Formation of the Bacarisse Commer- 
cial Co., a stock company, is announced 
at Havana, Cuba. The shareholders have 
elected the following; E. A. de Pass, of 
E. A. de Pass & Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
president; Carlos Bacarisse, formerly 
with Fritot, Bacarisse & Co. (now dis- 
solved), Havana, vice president and man- 
aging director; Harold de Pass, London, 
Eng., second vice president; Dr. Alberto 
Jardines, Havana, Cuba, secretary and 
solicitor. The company. has appointed 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffith & Co., of Lon- 
don, New York and Havana, as auditors. 
The company will engage in a general 
commission and brokerage business, han- 
dling flour, rice, heavy provisions, beans, 
sugar, bags, etc. 





NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS TO MEET 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Bakers’ Association will hold a meet- 
ing at Greensboro, July 25. Numerous 
vital problems facing the baking indus- 
try will be considered. While the pro- 
gramme has not yet been -announced, it 
is reported by association headquarters 
that some of the most able speakers in 
the trade will be present. Greensboro is 
considered to be ideally located for a 
bakers’ meeting. Headquarters will be 
at the O’Henry Hotel, 


. H, Wooxrrince, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


High Temperatures in Northwest Bring Con- 
flicting Reports of Wheat Condition—Ca- 
nadian Outlook Continues Favorable 


Minneapous, Minn.—The high tem- 
peratures of the week ending July 14 
have not been at all helpful to the de- 
velopment of the wheat crop. Northwest- 
ern crop reports are very conflicting 
There is no question but that black rust 
has developed in various parts of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Dakota, 
but to date the damage done is light. 
Some say that the growth is too far ad- 
vanced for the rust to do much damage, 
while other reports are to the effect that 
yields will be cut very materially. 

Wheat in Minnesota has matured rap- 
idly on account of the hot weather. Cut- 
ting of winter wheat and early sown 
spring wheat has already begun in the 
southern part of the state, and should 
be general well before the end of the 
month. 

Rust is reported from several points in 
eastern South Dakota. Blight also seems 
to have done some damage there. A re- 

ort from Huron says that the yield in 

eadle County will be cut almost 50 per 
cent, but that west of there the crop does 
not seem to have been affected much. 
However, under date of July 16, H. O. 
Herbrandson, statistician for the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Watertown, writes: “Rust is present in its 
early stage in practically all parts of the 
state, but no injury has resulted yet and 
the grain is not heavily infected. Mean- 
while crops are rapidly maturing, most 
of the rye is harvested and, with favor- 
able conditions, most of the other grain 
looks as though it will escape damage.” 

In North Dakota, reports are a little 
more favorable. Wheat is ome along 
nicely. Some rust has developed, but has 
not spread to any extent. Wheat has 
headed out short, but it is estimated will 
yield from 10 to 17 bus per acre. The 
early sown grain seems to have suffered 
most, while the late sown still looks well 
and should make a good crop. With 
favorable weather, cutting in North Da- 
kota should begin about Aug. 1 or shortly 
after. 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Crops in the west- 
ern provinces made rapid and excellent 
progress during the week ending Jul 
14. A few points have received too muc 
moisture, and storms of exceptional se- 
verity have done damage to crops in 
other parts. Notwithstanding these scat- 
tered cases of damage and loss, the gen- 
eral outlook for crops in the = prov- 
inces at the present time is highly grati- 
fying. Crop authorities, who have re- 
turned to Winnipeg from extensive tours 
through western wheat areas, report a 
magnificent stand of wheat and oats, and 
promise of an exceptionally fine crop, 
given propitious conditions from now on. 
A few cases of red rust on wheat stems 
and leaves are reported. This condition 
is quite usual, and no amount of dama 
is anticipated from this source. In south- 
ern Alberta, where crops usually have to 
put wd a hard fight on account of drouth, 
enough moisture to carry them several 
weeks ahead is reported. The only grain 
on which adverse reports have been made 
is fall rye. This is decidedly patchy, and 
the yield is expected to be light. 


Great Faris, Mont.—July rainfall for 
the first half of July has been much 
heavier than normal for the season and, 
with the total of about seven inches for 
June’s precipitation, there is no longer 
any doubt about sufficient moisture for 
maturing the wheat crop of 1923, both 
winter and spring. Work of cutting win- 
ter wheat has been started in some sec- 
tions, but for the state generally the 
abundance of moisture has slightly re- 
tarded the harvest period. Reports from 
various sections of Montana where grass- 
hoppers were for a time said to be threat- 
ening large damage, indicate that the 
peak of the danger has been passed, and 
that the total of acreage destroyed will 
be far less than originally forecast. 


Oopen, Uran.—Warm weather through- 
out Utah and Idaho, with only light local 
showers in the northern and middle parts 
of Utah, is reported by the United States 
weather bureau. Winter wheat is ripen- 
ing and, except for some southern areas 
of Utah, will show more than normal 
yields, according to present indications. 
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However, there is decided need for rain in 
the southern parts of the state to bring 
the grain to proper maturity. 

“Grain crops are very good, promising 
a total yield of 11,755,000 bus, compared 
with a production of 10,567,000 bus last 
year,” is the report of M. M. Justin, 
statistician of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, just issued. 
He calls attention to the fact that there 
has been a decreased acreage. “Winter 
wheat is much more promising than last 
year,” he reports. “Stocks of old wheat 
amount to 340,000 bus, compared with 
503,000 last year. Sugar beets were 
planted on nearly 5,000 more acres than 
in 1922. Condition is good, forecasting 
an increase in production of 121,444 
tons.” 

Seatritz, Wasu.—Crop reports from 
pamey all sections of the Pacific 

orthwest promise record yields, indicat- 
ing a 90,000,000-bu crop. Winter wheat 
is about ready to cut, and by July 25 har- 
vest will be general. 

PortTLanp, Onecon.—Harvest of barley 
is nearing completion in some southern 
counties, and harvest of winter wheat is 
in progress in that section and will ex- 
tend to northeastern counties by July 25. 
Spring grain was helped by recent rains. 
Corn was also benefited. 

(Continued on page 267.) 





NEW MILL FOR LOS ANGELES 

The California Milling Corporation has 
recently been organized in California to 
deal in grain and feed, and to manufac- 
ture flour. The concern has been incor- 

orated for $1,000,000, the incorporators 
Colne the Viault Bros., of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Hamm & Grant, Inc., industrial 
engineers, Ferguson Building, Los An- 
geles, have completed plans for a re- 
enforced concrete elevator to be located 
at Fifty-fifth and Alameda streets, Los 
Angeles, where the California Milling 
Corporation has acquired a site of ap- 
proximately three acres. The structure 
will consist of a group of cylindrical re- 
enforced concrete bins 90 feet in height, 
together with a tower to house the load- 
ing and unloading equipment. The plans 
also include a five-story flour mill, of 
mill construction, and a structural steel 
warehouse and office. Hamm & Grant, 
Inc., have completed the working draw- 
ings for this project, and actual con- 
struction will be started at once. 





FIGHTING THE GRAIN MOTH 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Farmers of North- 
ampton County are being warned by C. 
W. Klapp, county agricultural agent, to 
thresh their grain within a month after 
harvest, to ‘minimize as much as possible 
damage from the angoumois moth. The 
insect has spread throughout the county, 
and failure to thresh within a short time 
after the harvest, it is claimed by ex- 
perts, will result in severe losses and also 
permit the moth to spread. Fumigation 
of the wheat in bins, with certain chemi- 
cals, will cut down the loss and safeguard 
it against the moths, according to Mr. 


Klapp. 
C. C. Larus. 





“TOO MUCH TALK ABOUT STOCKS” 

Declaring that there is “too much talk 
about dangerously large stocks” of 
grain, Managing Director Meyer, of the 
War Finance Corporation, in a statement 
made public at Washington, D. C., is 
quoted as a that caution should be 
used in analyzing statistics concerning 
grain stocks and the impossibility of 
marketing them. The experience of the 
last two years, he asserted, “should lead 
us to be distrustful of such figures.” 

As to the wheat situation, Mr. Meyer 
declared that in his opinion the world’s 
stock in proportion to annual produc- 
tion and consumption was not dangerous. 
He added that some persons who be- 
lieved they were helping the wheat pro- 
ducers in talking of the world supplies 
were actually lending themselves to the 
spread of propaganda for depressing 
prices. 

“I think,” said Mr. Meyer, “they are 
discouraging buyers, og oerge | pro- 
ducers and encouraging bear specula- 
tors.” 

Asserting that there appeared to be 
no doubt that adequate financing was 
available for the marketing of crops 
this year, Mr. Meyer continued: 

“Looking over the wheat position of 


America in the long run and from a 
broader point of view, the position of 
America as a producer of wheat for 
export will depend on its ability to pro- 
duce above a profit in competition with 
other producing countries of the world. 

“In Oklahoma and Texas a consider- 
able acreage devoted to wheat last year 
has been planted with cotton this year. 
If it does not pay the farmer to produce 
wheat for export, then the acreage, as 
a matter of business, must and will be 
adjusted in the states where production 
can be diverted into other more profit- 
able directions until our wheat produc- 
tion is balanced with the American re- 
quirements.” 


FLOUR SOLD AT AUCTION 


Sharp Depreciation of German Mark Results 
in Refusal of Shipments at Ham- 
burg and Danzig 


Lonpon, Ena., July 4.—Owing to the 
severe and sudden depreciation of the 
German mark, considerable trouble has 
been experienced with shipments of flour 
to —~ and Danzig. A letter re- 
ceived at this office states that no less 
than 10,000 tons of American and Cana- 
dian flour have been sold at public auc- 
tion. The letter says, further, that a 
well-known firm in Danzig has as much 
as 15,000 tons left on its , Be through 
contracts having been canceled by Polish 
buyers. Other smaller lots have been 
refused by both Hamburg and Danzig for 
technical reasons, such as the documents 
having been made out incorrectly. 

At the public auction held in Hamburg 
well-known brands of Canadian export 
patents sold for $6.10@6.40 bbl, and 
clears brought $5.30@5.90. A brand de- 
scribed as a prime first clear fetched 
$4.45. 

As a result of these conditions the 
markets in Germany and the Baltic states 
are very demoralized, and it is almost 
impossible to interest buyers who can get 
secondhand supplies considerably cheaper 
than on quotations offered by the mills. 
In the meantime, values from America 
continue to decline, making buyers hold 
off more than ever. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





ANOTHER GRAIN GROWERS’ UNION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The conference of represen- 
tatives of five hard wheat producing 
states, held at Wichita, Kansas, July 16, 
resulted in the forming of another grain 
growers’ union to correct present low 
levels for grain. The new organization 
is called the Southwest Wheat Producers’ 
Conference, and is headed by B. E. Friz- 
zell, Larned, Kansas. Mr. Frizzell is 
also a director of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture. 

Members of the conference will “meet 
at least annually on call of the president, 
and will handle matters pertaining to 
every phase of the wheat growing in- 
dustry.” 

Sentiment at the meeting seemed to 
favor the farmer working out his own 
salvation. Among recommendations cov- 
ered in the resolutions were feeding low 
grade wheat to hogs, actual count of the 
number of bushels of wheat produced 
each year, full use of provisions of the 
new intermediate farm credits law, co- 
operative marketing of all farm prod- 
ucts, regulation in marketing, diversified 
farming and summer fallowing of 
ground. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





WEBER COMPANY TO OPERATE 

Reconsidering its decision of a fort- 
night ago to discontinue the operation of 
its mills at Salina and Ellsworth, Kansas, 
for several weeks, the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation has determined to keep its 
Salina mill running on at least part 
time. This plant is now being regularly 
operated. No decision has been reached 
regarding the Ellsworth mill. 





DECREASED CANADIAN ACREAGE 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Ottawa states that the dominion bureau 
of statistics estimates there is a reduc- 
tion of 253,393 acres in Canada’s wheat 
acreage, last year’s figure having been 
22,422,693, against 22,169,300 this year. 
The area sown to spring wheat is stated 
to be 21,283,800 acres, and to fall wheat 
885,500. 
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DOCK STRIKE IN BRITAIN 


Causes Leading Up to Labor Disturbance 
Which Threatened Seaborne Trade— 
Workmen Ignore Their Leaders 





Lonnon, Ene., July 4.—Unless mat- 7 


ters take an unexpected turn for the 
better, the seaborne trade of London, 
Hull, Grimsby, and Cardiff will be at a 
standstill within the next few days, ow- 
ing to a strike of dock laborers which 
began on July 2, and which has spread 
until it is estimated that there are now 
30,000 men on strike at the various ports 
in England. Up to the time of writing 
Scotland is not affected. 

The Times calls it an unauthorized 
strike, while other papers speak of it as 
an unofficial strike, but the net result js 
the same, as work is stopped and there 
are grave fears it may spread to the ya- 
rious warehouse workers. The cause is 
that the men are peeing against a 
reduction of wages by Is per day, which 
reduction was authorized by an agrce- 
ment reached last July, and ratified }y 
a delegate meeting. . 

The agreement was reported to all the 
branches of the dockers’ union, and at 
the time it had, without doubt, the sanc- 
tion of the rank and file. It provided 
for a reduction of 2s per day in two 
installments, the first of which was le- 
ducted last October without protest and 
the second was to come off in June of 

~this year, providing the cost of living 
figure had by that time fallen 10 clear 
points to 69. During June the inex 
figure was 70, and wages were ot 
changed, but this month it declined to 
69, and the reduction became operative. 

The leaders of the dockers’ union «re 
insisting on the obligation being hon- 
ored, but the strikers are ignoring, not 
only the agreement but their leaders as 
well. The committee of the union met 
to devise plans for appealing to the men 
to honor the union’s engagement. 

_ The men express the opinion that the 
index figures of the cost of living are 
inaccurate, and not based upon existing 
facts. As so frequently happens, index 
figures have a tendency to affect the in- 
dividual as and when it touches his 
pocket. In this case it is the dockers’ 
pockets, and while every one must have 
some measure of sympathy for them in 
their present trouble, yet if honor counts 
for anything, their agreement must stand, 
and it is up to them to prove the index 
figures wrong. Striking will not help 
matters, except to raise the cost of liv- 
ing. This country needs peace both na- 
tionally and industrially, to recover from 
the World War, and each and every 
episode such as this puts the clock back. 
_ The importing trade, dependent as it 
is on seaborne supplies, will feel this 
holdup very seriously if it is prolonged, 
for stocks are not large and, once these 
are exhausted, trade must stop until 


work at the docks is resumed. The home : 


millers must suffer in like proportion, 
for while individual mills may have fair 


supplies, it is understood that, taken as | 
a body, their stocks, like those of the im- | 


porters, are limited. London millers, 
anticipating the worst, have advanced 
their unofficial prices Is per sack, and 
it is understood they are holding firm. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





MAPLE LEAF BOND ISSUE SOLD 

Toronto, Ont., July 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has sold a $2,000,000 bond issue to 
a —, with interest at 61/4 per cent, 
and maturity in 20 years. No other 
bonds are outstanding. 

A. H. Barney. 


FIRE DESTROYS GRAIN AND FEED 
PirrssurcH, Pa—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the two-sto frame 
warehouse of John A. Trace, eatery, 
Pa., on July 10, entailing a loss of $1), 
000. The warehouse was also used as a 
general store and all of the merchandise, 
including groceries, flour, grain and fecd, 
was destroyed. 
C. C. Larus. 








GEORGIA’S SELF-RISING FLOUR BILL 

Nasnvittz, Tenn.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Georgia legislature, pro- 
posing drastic regulation of self-rising 
flour in that state. The measure will 
be opposed by milling interests. 


Joun Leper. 
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Continued weakness in wheat is keeping 
flour buyers out of the market. A few 
big bakers bought rather freely July 
10-11, but since then there have been no 
sales to speak of. At the same time, con- 
siderable interest is being evinced and 
some millers are of the opinion that we 
are on the verge of a good buying move- 
ment. Prices are now at the lowest level 
they have been for eight or nine years, 
and any strengthening in wheat would 
unquestionably result in freer flour buy- 


ing. 

‘tillers for some time have not been 
getting any extensive distribution but, 
on account of the improved tone and in- 
quiry, are now more optimistic. There 
are those, however, who can see nothing 
but a big crop in the Southwest, the 
Northwest and in-Canada, and fear that 
the trade will continue to hold off. 

Some sales of new crop flour have been 
made for shipment as far ahead as next 
March, but these are exceptional in- 
stances. Buyers generally, in figuring 
future shipment, expect to buy at a dis- 
count under spot. illers, however, are 
holding their future shipment prices firm, 
in view of the fact that wheat futures 
are stronger than is the July option, and 
of course they have to take into consid- 
eration the necessary carrying charge. 

First clear flour is scarce, strong in 
price and in good demand. The majority 
of mills are behind on orders for this 
grade. Temporarily, not enough first 
clear is being made to supply the de- 
mand. Second clear, on the other hand, 
is quiet and inclined to weakness, and for 
the time being is on a feed basis. 

Top family patents are quoted at $5.80 
@6.25, standard patent $5.65@6.10, sec- 
ond patent $5.60@6, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.40@5.70, first clear $5@ 
5.30, and second clear $3.15@3.90, in 140- 
lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers report a rather active 
export inquiry for clears. Those who had 
accumulated supplies of this grade at 
seaboard have been able to dispose of it 
advantageously. It is understood that 
surplus stocks have been cleared up and 
that bids are still being received for 
more. While exporters on the seaboard 
were in the market, it is understood that 
millers sold considerable clear direct to 
importers in Constantinople and Ham- 
urg. 

Semolinas are quiet, macaroni manu- 
facturers having their spot and near-by 
requirements taken care of. Three Min- 
neapolis and three interior northwestern 
mills, in the week ending July 14, made 
40,105 bbls of durum products, compared 
with 35,415 the preceding week. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.40@5.55 
bbl, durum fancy patent $5@5.25, durum 
patent $3.90@4.20, and durum clear $3.45, 
in jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been active, speculators 
particularly being in evidence. At the 
Same time, feed manufacturers and con- 
sumers have bought rather freely for 
prompt and 60-day shipment. In conse- 
quence of the inquiry, mills have advanced 
prices 50@75c ton since July 10. All the 
arger companies are virtually out of the 
Market for 60-day shipment. They are 
adverse to quoting for shipment beyond 
that period, in the absence of general 
flour buying for future delivery. 

Season shipment bran is held nominally 
at $18.50 ton, and standard middlings at 
$20, with buyers bidding about 50c less. 





It is understood that some November 
shipment bran has been booked at con- 
siderably over spot prices, but this was 
an exceptional instance. The larger buy- 
ers would not entertain offerings at any- 
where near that level. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $20 ton, 
standard middlings $25, flour middlings 
$29@30, red dog $33@34 and rye mid- 
dlings $24.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Jobbers’ prices range 25c@$1 ton un- 
der these levels for spot shipment, and 
they quote a further discount of 50c for 
August. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation July 17: 


Atkinson Milling Co’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C, D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

~ bbis for week tivity 

July 8-14 ........ 561,100 281,975 50 
Previous week ... 561,100 199,965 35 
Wear OBO ..ccccee 546,000 305,530 51 
Two years ago.... 546,000 267,165 47 
Three years ago... 546,000 305,035 55 
Four years ago.... 546,000 266,015 49 
Five years ago.... 546,000 255,360 48 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

July 8-14 ....ce0- 291,600 156,160 53 
Previous week ... 351,300 143,735 40 
Year ago ....+..- 420,990 189,785 45 
Two years ago.... 414,690 199,645 48 
Three years ago... 423,210 156,700 37 
Four years ago.... 419,320 142,510 33 
Five years ago.... 343,350 37,805 10 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 14, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,171 1,090 1,432 1,584 
Duluth ........ 777 602 497 78 

Totals ...... 1,948 1,692 1,929 2,370 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 14, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 


..119,423 92,150 65,904 103,452 


Minneapolis 
60,283 46,063 41,724 20,140 


Duluth 





Totals ..... 179,706 138,213 107,628 123,592 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on July 14, in bushels 
(000’s omittted), were: 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 11,328 2,895 1,738 2,044 
Duluth ....... 3,235 1,006 523 1,413 
Totals ..... 14,563 3,901 2,261 3,457 


CASH WHEAT 


Arrivals of winter wheat from the 
Southwest at Minneapolis are daily in- 
creasing. Comparatively few cars, how- 
ever, appear at the Chamber of Com- 
merce for sale. They go direct to mills. 
Prices bid for the light receipts for 


‘sale range from September price to 


5@8c bu over, depending upon the glu- 
ten content. 

Very little choice old crop spring 
wheat is arriving, and premiums on top 
grades are holding fairly steady, al- 
though they have declined some from 
recent high levels. No. 1 dark northern 
is quoted nominally at September price 


to 25c over, although extra fancy might 
bring 1@2c over the maximum; No. 1 
pone Be, September price to 12c over. 
Outside milling inquiry is light. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

A little more activity is noted, and 
crushers and jobbers report a fair con- 
sumptive demand. Oil meal is quoted 
at $39@42 ton, according to protein con- 
tent, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Crushers ask 
$1 ton over spot for August shipment, 
$2 over for September and $8 over for 
October. 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE 


James Manahan and George C. Lam- 
bert, receivers for the Equity Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, St. Paul, have issued the 
following statement to northwestern 
banks: 

“Upon assuming control, as officers of 
the court, on March 10, 1923, the receiv- 
ers caused a detailed audit to be made 
of the assets and liabilities of the ex- 
change. After setting up a reserve of 
$756,500 against the book value of the as- 
sets for depreciation, losses and shrink- 
age from any cause, the receivers still 
find a net surplus of assets over liabili- 
ties of $566,993, without taking into ac- 
count the good-will of the business as an 
asset or the capital stock as a liability. 

“The receivers are operating and con- 
tinuing the business of the exchange, un- 
der the instructions and protection of 
the court. They are correcting adminis- 
trative errors, where found to exist, cur- 
tailing all unnecessary expense and re- 
organizing the finances of the institution 
with a view to establishing it on a sound 
business basis. 

“They have set aside liquid reserves, 
including an adequate surplus, to pro- 
tect all storage liability, grain tickets 
and drafts issued in the course of busi- 
ness, as well as to meet all current ex- 
penses. All shipments to the receivers 
are promptly taken care of, and cash 
returns made immediately upon the close 
of each sale. You probably have already 
noticed that all grain tickets and proper 
drafts presented through local banks or 
otherwise have invariably been paid at 
sight. Shipments to the operating re- 
ceivers, who are the bonded representa- 
tives of the court, enjoy a preference 
and a greater measure of safety and se- 
curity than is ordinarily found under 
private control. You, as bankers, appre- 
ciate this important distinction, but it is 
not always understood by shippers. 

“Plans for the reorganization of the 
exchange on sound business lines are un- 
der consideration. Its assets include a 
most modern physical plant and equip- 
ment advantageously located in several 
states, and which could not be duplicated 
in many years, It lies within the power 
of the stockholders and friends of the 
old institution, by their support and pat- 
ronage, to preserve and strengthen this 
asset which, because of its capacity and 
location, is the only effective agency for 
practical co-operation within the control 
of the grain growers of the Northwest.” 

The receivers have under consideration 
the establishing of a sales agency to deal 
direct with millers. They feel that in 
the past the policy of the exchange was 
not to the best interests of the grain 
growers. er contemplate installin 
equipment so that the exchange can oll 
to country millers any kind of a wheat 
mixture they desire, selling under a guar- 
anteed gluten analysis test. 


FRASER-SMITH COMPANY CHANGE 


M. W. Smith has bought the interest 
of his partner, J. Frank Fraser, in the 
Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Smith will make no change in the firm 
name, and will continue to operate offices 
in Minneapolis and Milwaukee, doing a 

neral grain commission and merchan- 

ising business. C. B. Fisk, who has been 
in charge ot the company’s Duluth office, 
will come to Minneapolis and will assist 
Mr. Smith and F. B. Jaffray in the 
coarse grain and flaxseed end of the 
business. The wheat department in the 
future will be in charge of H. J. Nicolin. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


William H. Sudduth, vice president 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, left 
July 15 for Kansas City. 

R. E. Williams, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
was in Minneapolis July 13-14. 

City. 


From 
here he went to Kansas 
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James M. Quilty, manager St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., left July 15 on an 
automobile trip to Kansas City. 

‘Karl Montrose, of J. K. Montrose & 
Sons, wholesale flour dealers, Denver, 
Colo., was a recent Minneapolis visitor. 

Flour shipments from Minneapolis 
during June were 1,166,230 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,062,815 in the same month 
in 1922. 

The reorganized Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, Minn., expects to start up 
its mill at once. E. R. McDonald is 
manager. 


W. W. Tinkham, western Pennsyl- 
vania representative of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 
home office. 

Donald G, Lowell, manager of the feed 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, is on a vacation trip to the 
Pacific Northwest. 


A general meeting of the branch man- 
agers and salesmen of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. will be held in Minneapolis 
in the week of July 22-28, 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.59; 
three-day, $4.58; 60-day, $4.5634. Three- 
day guiiders are quoted at 39.17. 


James Haffenberg, New York repre- 
sentative of the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., accompanied by J. Shevlove, of 
Levenson & Shevlove, Newark, N. J., is 
visiting the mill office. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s band, 
composed of general office employees, 
gave a concert in one of the Minneapolis 
public parks the evening of July 12. 
George A. Collins is director. 


x 


E. T. Hamlin, for many years secre- 
tary and treasurer of W. S. Ankeny & 
Co., has re-entered the wholesale mill- 
feed jobbing business, with offices at 
-~ Corn Exchange Building, Minneapo- 
is. 

H. E. Frazee, whose mill at Pelican 
Rapids, Minn., burned some weeks ago, 
has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a concrete elevator. He will 
probably install a feed grinding and mix- 
ing unit. 

The Co-operative Elevator Co., Win- 
dom, Minn., declared a dividend of 7 per 
cent, and each patron was paid a rebate 
of 1 per cent on all grain marketed last 
year. In addition, $3,000 was added to 
the company’s sinking fund. 

John S. Sigvertsen, until recently con- 
nected with the sales force of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., is now with the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., of Minneapolis. 
He is in the family trade department, 
and is at present in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Examiners for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have tentatively approved a 
lowering of grain rates from South Da- 
kota points to Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Sioux City, Omaha and Kansas City. The 
proposed reductions range from Ic to 5c 
per 100 lbs. 

H. W. Soderman, Jr., of Upsala, 
Sweden, who has been visiting in Minne- 
apolis for about a month, has gone to 
Duluth. Mr. Soderman is connected 
with his father in the wheat importing 
business and is visiting the United States 
to study American milling business 
methods. 


The annual picnic of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Occident Elevator Co. and 
Electric Steel. Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
will be held July 25. A special train has 
been chartered to take the employees and 
their families to Big Lake, Minn. The 
ew has arranged for a 22-piece 
band to accompany the picnickers. 

J. W. Cunningham, of Flint, Mich., 
is in Minneapolis and has made arrange- 
ments with the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co. to represent it in Michigan territory. 
Mr. Cunningham, who was recently in 
the baking game, was formerly one of 
the sales force of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., working out of the Detroit office. 


Based on the close, July 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 84c bu, No. 1 
northern 82c; in southern Minneseta, No. 
1 dark 86c, No. 1 northern 84c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 82c, No. 
1 northern 80c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 69c, No. 1 northern 67c. 
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Flour prices have declined 10@15c bbl, 
bringing the market to lowest levels for 
several years. Business is generally im- 
proved, both on old and new crop offer- 
ings, although the latter predominates in 
the sales. As heretofore, buying is re- 
stricted to large bakers, other classes of 
trade showing little inclination for enter- 
ing the market at this time. 

Prior to the week ending July 14, a 
large proportion of the new crop business 
had been done by Kansas City mills, they, 
seemingly, being the only ones willing to 
sell at the prices necessary. In the cur- 
rent week, however, there was a more 
general participation by mills at other 
points, and the total volume was substan- 
tially increased over preceding periods. 
Sales were mostly for fall delivery, al- 
though, in a few cases, shipment up to the 
first of the year was specified. 

Bakers being the principal purchasers, 
a large portion of the business was in 95 
per cents. Sales were made at a wide 
range in prices, according to the size of 
the lots. The new crop flours, for de- 
ferred delivery, generally brought 30@ 
50c less than the current market for 
prompt shipment, or old crop flour. A 
large quantity of new 95 per cents was 
said to have been sold by Kansas City 
mills on a basis of $4.15, bulk, Kansas 
City. There was a range of almost $1 
bbl in the offerings of patents, although 
there was not a wide spread between the 
nominal prices quoted by mills for prompt 
shipment. 

Orders for old flour, while a bit bet- 
ter, were small. A few mills, selling 
mostly to the family trade, reported small 
lots for immediate shipment. Shipping 
instructions were again active, however, 
and mills made further gains in produc- 
tion. Kansas City plants manufactured 
10,000 bbls more than in the preceding 
week, operating to 83 per cent of ca- 
pacity. This was 20 points better than 
the five- or ten-year average for the 
period, and about on a parity with the 
corresponding week of two years ago. 

Export demand was not so brisk. Sales 
continued to the West Indies and Hol- 
land, some of the latter destined to Ger- 
man markets. Clear grades did not main- 
tain their strength, sales being reported 
at $3.60@3.70, bulk, Kansas City, com- 
pared to a range of $3.80@3.95 a week 
ago. More inquiries are being received 
from abroad regarding the new crop of- 
ferings than at any previous time this 
season, but foreign ideas seem far out of 
line and no business of consequence has 
resulted. 

Quotations, prompt shipment: hard 
winter wheat, short patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.40@5.70; 95 per cent, 
$4.90@5.20; straight, $4.70@4.85; first 
clear, $3.85@4.35; second clear, $3.40@ 
3.60; low grade, $3@3.35. 


MILLFEED 


Strength developed in the market for 
spot bran, almost wholly as a result of 
the covering of short sales. The good 
demand brought more stability than has 
been experienced for many weeks. Prices 
were generally unchanged, although in a 
few instances sales were actually higher. 
Not a great deal of interest was dis- 
played in deferred deliveries. Mills gen- 
erally held August-September bran at 
$18, but there was little trading at that 
price. Demand for shorts was fair, but 
not so brisk as for bran. Prices were 
unchanged, Current quotations, spot, in 


100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $18.25@19; 
brown shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $27. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending July 
14, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 91 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 60 per cent the previous 
week and 60 per cent two weeks ago. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 8-14 ....... 132,900 111,473 83 
Previous week .. 132,900 101,379 76 
Year G80 .ccseces 114,900 68,700 59 
Two years ago... 112,800 92,800 82 
Five-year A@Veragme .....cccesesceses 62 
Ten-year AVCTABE ...cecerssccevess 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

TJuly 8-14 .....0% 512,530 264,416 51 
Previous week .. 512,730 213,560 41 
Year ABO ccccccee 483,630 261,431 54 
Two years ago... 466,830 309,996 66 
Five-year A@VCrTage ....ccsesecscsees 54 
RAS eT he 61 


Ten-year average 
Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,286 bbls, 11,135 in the previous 
week, 11,375 a year ago and 23,011 two 
years ago. 
Of the mills reporting, 12 reported do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair and 28 slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TOP BBE cnccccccccccocece Baeee 45 
Previous week .........+.+ 17,777 37 
- fer ee 24,427 61 
TWO YOATS ABO ....cccccees 15,293 32 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, via New Or- 
leans 501%,c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
52%c July seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 5214¢ 
July seaboard, via New York 60c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp 501,¢, via 
New Orleans 4914c, July seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 491/%,c, via New York 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 58'%c, via New York 65c. 


NEW ELEVATOR COMPANY 

W. B. Lathrop, president Lathrop 
Grain Co., and W. W. Marshall, formerly 
manager of the Kimball Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, have organized the Lathrop- 
Marshall Grain Co., and in conjunction 
with the grain business have taken over 
the lease on the Frisco and Memphis ele- 
vators in Rosedale, Kansas. Applications 
for articles of incorporation have been 
filed, naming a capitalization of $100,000. 

The incorporators of the new firm are 
H. G. Marshall, W. W. Marshall, W. B. 
Lathrop, W. H. Marshall, E. S. McAnany 
and E. S. Belisle. 

The new organization has taken over 
the business of the Lathrop Grain Co., 
and, with the Frisco elevator property, 
will have a storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 bus. Mr. Lathrop will 
act*as president of the company, and 
Mr. Marshall will be vice president and 
treasurer. 
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Mr. Lathrop has been a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade since 1908. 
Mr. Marshall, who had been connected 
with the Kimball Milling Co. (now the 
Rosedale Milling Co.) since 1904, an- 
nounced his retirement April 1 of this 
year. 

NOTES 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is in New 
York City. 

J. W. Avery, wheat buyer for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has 
been visiting in the Southwest. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has returned from 
a two weeks’ trip to the eastern states. 

Advices from Wichita and other Kan- 
sas markets state that Minneapolis mills 
have been good buyers of choice wheat 
there. 

H. W. Dillman, representing the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, in Ohio and 
West Virginia, spent a few days in the 
Southwest recently. 

A stock of flour, valued at $600, be- 
longing to H. R. Heacock, a Falls City, 
Neb., miller, was destroyed by fire while 
stored in an elevator in Craig, Mo. 

W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, has gone to 
Minnesota, accompanied by his family, 
which will remain in that state the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

The first poster of the summer cam- 
paign of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association has been issued. It 
is printed in two colors, and deals with 
early plowing and crop rotation. 

N. W. Morcillo, export manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
is expected to return soon from a trip 
to the West Indies and Central America. 
He has been away since early June. 

Reports from around Salina, Kansas, 
indicate that farmers are receiving 76c 
bu for No. 1 hard wheat, and 75c for No. 
2, at mills and elevators. At Hutchinson, 
the wagonload price of wheat is general- 
ly 80c. 

Ben F. Hargis, president Hargis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, who has been in the 
grain business here for 43 years, will re- 
tire from active participation in his busi- 
ness. His son, Ben L. Hargis, will as- 
sume management of the company’s busi- 
ness. 

Long distance telephone service has 
been established from the trading floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade direct 
to Oklahoma City, Tulsa and St. Louis 
by the Postal Telegraph & Cable Co., and 
will give almost instant service. It is 
planned to make connections with Min- 
neapolis and other markets later. 

The 300-bbl mill of the American Mill- 
ing Co., Elk City, Okla., burned recently, 
with an estimated loss of about $38,000. 
The mill building and two attached ware- 
houses were totally destroyed. The power 
plant and the elevator, detached from the 
rest of the plant, were saved. It is said 
that the owners contemplate rebuilding. 

Shipments of flour and feed api | 
May into central freight association an 
trunk line territories by 83 reporting 
southwestern mills amounted to 703,895 
bbls. The shipments to these same ter- 
ritories in May, 1922, were 727,567 bbls, 
with 89 mills reporting. Shipments of 
89 mills in April of this year were 614,376 
bbls. 

“We certainly are sitting on top of the 
world with this wheat crop of ours,” de- 
clares an Oklahoma miller. “Every 
bushel of it is millable and is going into 
the bins in that condition, except, of 
course, that which is being marketed, and 
we are going to be able to put out a fine 
quality of flour all year. We have made 
our first straight run of new wheat flour, 
and the sample baked out fully up to 
our standard taken from the old wheat in 
color, texture and volume. By giving it 
a little age and the higher protein, which 
we can and will have, we are going to 
beat last year’s flour considerably.” 


SALINA 

Flour trade of Salina mills is fair, 
with shipping directions showing a little 
improvement. No export has _ been 
worked, and little inquiry received. Flour 
prices show a slight decline over the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. Flour is quoted, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short pat- 





ent, $5.35@5.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.05 


@5.50; straight grade, $4.95@5.40. 

Wheat movement in the countty is slow, 
due to the low price being paid, which is 
76@82c bu at country stations. 

Feed demand is good, with prices 
slightly under those of the previous week, 
Quotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, 90c@$1 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.15@1.20; gray shorts, $1.35@1.40. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a total weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
BOE GORE vcdcsessvevessses 10,2 22 
PVOVIGUD WOO occccccccecs 11,541 27 
WEP GOD ccccepceussusseve 30,187 65 


Grain inspections at the Salina station ¥ 


of the Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment for the week ending July 12: wheat, 
90 cars; barley, 1; corn, 27. The wheat 
received was mostly new crop. 


NOTES 


G. S. Fagerstrom, state representative 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator (Co., 
was at the home office here recently. 

Three new elevators have been adde:! to 
the list of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co, 
one by purchase and two by lease for 
the coming year. 

George Hoyland, president Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and Reynier 
Van Evera, Kansas City, visited the %a- 
lina mills recently. 

E. A. Talhelm and H. L. Deeringer, 
of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, visited the 
milling interests in Salina recently on 
their rop inspection tour of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

For the first time in the history of the 


grain trade in Salina, corn has sold on © 
the local market at 4c higher than wheat. | 


Farmers bringin 
for their corn an 


grain to town got S0c 
76c for their wheat 


Machinery has been installed in the © 
addition to the H. D. Lee Flour Mills, © 


and the storage and cleaning department 
is now in operation. 


bus grain. 


L. C. Shellabarger, Decatur, IIL, presi- 7 
dent Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co, | 


and Smith Crowder, Red Bluff, Cal., mem- 
ber of the board of directors, were in 
Salina, for the annual meeting of the 
board, July 10. 

The Salina Board of Trade received 
37 samples of new wheat on one day in 


the week ending July 14, and most of it 7 


ran 13.5 to 14 per cent protein, which is 
relatively higher than wheat from the 
same localities ran last year. 


Stockholders of the Shellabarger Mill & | 


Elevator Co. held their annual meeting 
here July 10. L. C. Shellabarger, De- 
catur, Ill., was elected president; W. 0. 
Lyter, Salina, vice president and treas- 
urer; Jesse B. Smith, Salina, secretary 
and manager; Smith Crowder, Red Bluff, 
Cal., and F. P. Shellabarger, directors. 
At the directors’ meeting, July 11, many 
suggestions for improvements were mace. 


WICHITA 

Flour sales continue about the same, 
with a perceptible improvement in ship- 
ping instructions. Export demand is not 
increasing yet. Little new wheat has been 
bought. 

Flour quotations are as follows, cotion 
98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$5.90@6 bbl; straight grade, $5.45@5.50; 
first clear, $4.50@4.90; second clear, $3.50 
@4.40. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Wichita mills and jobbers are selling 
their products in round lots at the fol- 
lowing prices, basis Kansas City: bran, 
per 100 lbs, 95c@$1; mill-run, $1.20; gray 
shorts, $1.45. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of c- 

bbis forweek tiv'ty 

Tally O46 5 ecocscss 64,620 41,644 64 

Previous week ..... 64,620 29,615 47 

;. » * were 64,620 29,135 45 

Two years ago..... 62,820 24,195 38 
NOTES 


B. C. Vincent, special representative of 
the Kansas Milling Co. in the tropics, 


July 18, 1923 


This addition gives | 
the company a storage capacity of 300,000 
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is on a four months’ trip to the West 
Indies. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., was in Enid, Okla., recently on 
business. 

George E. King, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., is spending a vacation 
with his family in Wisconsin. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a business 
and pleasure trip to Atlantic City and 
New York City. 

The wheat grower who sold his wheat 
through the Kansas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation during the past year will receive 
94.9¢ bu, net, plus any storage money 
which he has received, if his wheat was 
No. 2 with a protein test of 15 or better, 
according to officers of the association. 

Five men have been employed as spe- 
cial representatives to find members of 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association 
who violate the terms of their contracts 
by selling their wheat to outside buyers. 
It will be the purpose of these men to 
obtain evidence against members so the 
association can proceed to collect from 
them 25c bu on every bushel sold outside 
the pool, as the contract provides for, and 
as the courts have said is legal. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ox tanoma Crry, Oxra.—Reductions in 
wheat and flour prices have been con- 
ducive to buying in the Southwest, and 
millers report having dune a satisfactory 
business. In their favor also was the sea- 
son of the year, near crop maturity, when 
country dealers were disposed to increase 
their stocks. Flour quotations reached 
new low levels for the year, and were 
50c bbl below those of one year ago. 
Feed prices remained up, however, and 
were 20c per 100 lbs higher than one 
year ago, 

Quotations on high patent flour ranged 
$5.40@5.80, showing a decrease of 20@ 
50c bbl from those of the previous week. 
Family patent was quoted at $5.10@5.40 
and clears and low grades at $4.50@4.80. 
Soft wheat grades ran about 20c more. 

Straight bran sold at $1.05@1.15 per 
100 lbs, mill-run at $1.15@1.25, and shorts 
at $1.40@1.50. Corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 
58@62c. 

OKLAHOMA MILLERS OPTIMISTIC 


The 25 members of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League, representing 16 mills, who 
attended the monthly meeting in Okla- 
homa City on the evening of July 12, 
spoke optimistically of the increase in 
business and the prospects. They re- 
hag that very little flour from Okla- 
oma mills was going into eastern states, 
but that the European demand for first 
class clears was rather strong. The wheat 
movement was reported free, buying be- 
ing almost exclusively on the export basis. 

John A. White, president of the state 
board of agriculture, discussed the wheat 
situation and gave the millers an outline 
of policies he thought should be advocated 
at the wheat conference in Wichita. 


NOTES 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma. City, and 
family will take a trip into the north- 
western states and Alaska. 

Officials of the Central Oklahoma Mill- 
ing Co., Shawnee, report that E. M. Jones, 
who until recently was associated with the 
Adkins Hay & Grain Co., Muskogee, has 
been selected as manager of the Shawnee 
business, 

A large grain storage building is being 
erected at Stamford, Senen, by the Stam- 
ford Mill & Elevator Co. Officials of the 
company report that the mill output is 
about 75,000 bbls flour, 75,000 bags meal 
and 525,000 sacks feed annually. 

The mill of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, Guthrie, will be sold at pub- 
lic auction by the state banking board 
at 1 p.m. on July 21. The mill came into 
possession of the board through the fail- 
ure of a bank at Guthrie to which it was 
mortgaged. 

F, E. Moskovics, vice president Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., was entertained at 
the golf club at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
recently by directors of the Chamber of 

merce, including T. P. Duncan, gen- 
eral manager of the Wichita Mill & Ele. 
vator Co. Mr. Moskovics visited several 
points in Texas while returning from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Between 4,000 and 6,000 persons at- 
tended a recent open-house event given 
by the Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
officials at Amarillo, Texas. Visitors 
were shown the entire process of flour 
making and entertained with orchestra 
music. In a baking contest 130 cakes 
were entered, and the company gave 
three prizes of $10 each. 

That a great deal of wheat contracted 
by growers of Texas and Oklahoma to 
the Southwest Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, at Enid will be sold this year to mills 
of Europe through a London agency of 
the association, was stated in Amarillo 
recently by Cecil E. Munn, sales manager 
of the Enid agency. He predicted that 
the agency would handle more than 10,- 
000,000 bus wheat this year. The agency 
has established an office in Amarillo in 
charge of F, A. Hague. 

G. E. Blewett, chairman of the Fort 
Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange, says 
that a recent survey in that city shows 
there is available storage there for I,- 
360,000 bus wheat, which will be increased 
to over 2,000,000 bus by September. Fort 
Worth elevator storage is only about one 
third filled. Jule G. Smith, president of 
the Fort Worth Elevators Co., said that 
his company has about 1,000,000 bus stor- 
age available, and the Rosenbaum Grain 
Co. reports 80 per cent of its storage 
there not contracted for. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—There has been little 
activity in milling circles in this territory. 
Old crop sales are being made very slow- 
ly, and the milling trade is buying wheat 
sparingly. It is not satisfied with new 
wheat at old wheat prices; and new wheat 
at old wheat prices is about the wav the 
situation stands. Shipping directions are 
hard to get. One of the big Omaha mills 
has worked 1,000 bbls of flour for export. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Tualy B84 .cccseseve 23,100 17,972 78 

Previous week ..... 23,100 13,105 56 

WOSE BHO ececseorves 18,900 18,148 96 

Two years ago .... 24,000 23,011 96 
NOTES 


The Van Wickle Grain & Lumber Co. 
has closed its Omaha office, but will con- 
tinue in business at York and elsewhere 
in Nebraska. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation on 
July 13 received the season’s first car of 
new wheat to arrive in this market. It 
came from Gilead, Neb., graded No. 3 
hard winter, was 67.3 per cent dark, and 
weighed 57.7 lbs per bu. The car was 
sold to the Updike Grain Corporation 
at 95c. Leicu Leste. 


COLORADO 


Flour orders for immediate shipment 
continue to arrive at Colorado mills, and 
have accumulated in sufficient volume at 
some plants to warrant an increase in 
operating time. Buyers are now working 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and are al- 
lowing their stocks to run as low as pos- 
sible before replenishing. Orders are 
usually accompanied with a request that 
they be rushed and traced through to 
destination. The railroads are doing ex- 
cellent work on this class of business, and 
are delivering the cars in about one third 
of the time required at this season last 
year, when they were badly crippled by 
strike conditions. Railroad equipment is 
fairly plentiful in this section of the coun- 
try, but occasionally shipments are de- 
layed on account of difficulty in securing 
cars suitable for flour loading. 

Soft wheat flour prices have again been 
reduced 20c bbl, and are now within 20c 
of the lowest level reached last year. 
Mills are quoting, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 

atent, $5.85@5.95; standard patent, 

.85@4.95; self-rising flour, $6.10@6.20, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30 days’ 
shipment. 

Millfeed is still very scarce in Colo- 
rado, and most of the mills are sold ahead 
on this commodity. However, with an 
mapeoves demand for flour, they will be 
able to catch up on these orders. The 
trade is of the opinion that bran prices 
will be lower in the near future, as new 
wheat becomes available. Bran is worth 
$82 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $84, f.o.b., 


Colorado common points. 
10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 


White bran, 


J. B. Sanford, superintendent of the 
public grain elevator at New Orleans, 
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was in Denver during the week ending 
July 14. 


L. E. Conklin, vice president United 
Grain Co., Omaha, recently visited the 
trade in Denver. 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Nov. 1, 1921, to April 30, 1923, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 








cr 1923 ‘ 1922 

April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,167 1,430 1,379 1,161 1,500 1,556 1,510 1,301 1,169 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 91 66 49 56 46 5 41 40 39 
Rye flour, bbls ......... 4 3 1 a 9 6 6 2 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs...... 13,259 9,683 7,238 5,465 11,188 14,250 13,036 9,425 9,786 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 1,001 1,517 973 827 575 584 541 644 471 
Bran, middlings, lbs... 846 950 238 474 554 292 814 320 510 
Wreet, BOB .cccccceecs 4,943 4,291 5,991 7,296 9,676 10,577 18,282 25,986 33,703 
2 Re 5,270 7,500 8,699 7,163 4,758 7,521 10,149 9,608 12,170 
Ss ME Snavesnveceecs 2,219 1,360 5,974 3,449 3,763 5,431 2,197 11,130 4,610 
BRS rr 484 369 589 212 332 2,614 3,042 4,379 1,776 
PEE, EE ccccssccoe 708 1,012 1,191 661 762 1,563 2,940 3,671 2,085 
BE Se RECT NN accevcds 28,832 28,821 28,778 39,727 28,992 36,594 12,393 10,193 23,864 

r 1922 a 1921. 

July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 
Corn flour, etc., bbls 31 34 98 83 67 50 51 61 40 
Rye Sour, bbig ........ 1 1 8 9 2 4 4 3 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs...... 8,640 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 
Bread and biscuits, lbs. 496 463 493 517 1,371 560 359 525 520 
Bran, middlings, lbs... 628 3,544 656 648 4,872 1,802 918 1,360 2,644 
Wee, BUR cccvesccsss 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 13,846 
A Eee 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 
Sh WE. 96 45.6.4.0:02%6.0.00 2,789 4,953 5,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 
SL EE bs ee pcedae ses 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 98 132 
Mastey, BUS ..ccccccess 2,619 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 2,611 
BEEN. TAD cccccccvoveccs 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 58,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 





Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from June 1, 1922, to May 31, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Feb. March April May Total 
2 1 - as 8 


To— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Belgium ...... 7 “s on pa 1 3 1 
Bermuda ..... 2 2 s+ 2 1 2 2 
British Guiana. 13 14 15 17 11 11 16 
Br. 8. Africa.. 5 6 o* 8 8 5 8 
Br. W. Indies.. 37 51 44 60 51 41 53 
eee 19 11 23 19 15 17 43 
Denmark ..... 16 7 6 29 14 60 36 
eee 17 6 10 22 22 30 19 
Germany ..... 8 3 5 33 56 98 126 
Greece ......0. 4 2 e* 4 1 63 120 
Hongkong .... .. ae 4 9 16 16 23 
SOBER cccccces 6 6 1 5 4 10 22 
Netherlands 3 11 2 3 9 28 42 
Newfoundland. 33 19 31 29 32 45 60 
MVR wccccese 5 1 7 9 17 10 45 
Morocco ...... ee ee 0% es ee os oe 
ae 1 4 4 12 10 31 22 
Fr. W. Indies.. 1 1 - 2 1 oe ee 
Esthonia ..... 6 1 2 5 4 12 9 
EMCVIe ccccccce “s 3 1 1 2 11 1 
BEBIOR, cecceces 3 3 2 5 3 3 8 
POUORE cccccce 1 ee ae 1 32 25 10 
Norway ...... 3 as eo 37 20 23 
RRURBIA wv cccces 83 14 2 ee on <n 2 
Sweden ....... 4 10 4 7 12 5 18 
BUPMOF ccccccs 32 7 10 32 8 14 25 
U. Kingdom...401 247 363 314 424 526 628 
United States.. 48 43 40 53 40 95 55 
Venezuela .... 7 6 6 5 12 5 14 
Jugo-Slavia ... .. ee 1 os 1 9 7 
Pree 1 oe 2 1 3 3 3 
CO eee o* ee ee 2 3 1 § 
Panama ...... 1 3 ee 3 oe 1 
San Domingo.. 1 1 1 2 “s oe 4 
Philippine Isl.. .. ee a ‘ as 1 a“ 
Mexico ....... es 1 ‘s ee 1 
Colombia ..... oe 1 oe = 1 
Czecho-Slov’kia .. ee 2 6 
BAS .cccccee ee 2 ee 
Br. W. Africa. ee 1 es 1 ee 
Others ........ 3 3 3 6 3 2 

Totals....765 486 591 697 855 1,214 1,463 1,026 





Jan. 





Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug..1, 1922, to May 31, 1923, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat— 


All wheat 
Flaxseed 


Wheat— 
Spring 
Winter 
*Not inspected 
Durum 


All wheat 
Flaxseed 


Wheat— 
Spring 
Winter 
*Not inspected 
Durum 


All wheat 
Flaxseed 

Barley 
Oats 


Totals 

















1 2 1 1 18 
12 19 8 11 161 
8 15 8 2 74 
43 92 40 54 609 
18 28 17 15 241 
27 34 12 4 276 
17 33 26 15 249 
97 168 128 40 833 
7 10 4 10 234 
2 17 9 24 129 
16 35 19 18 156 
1 15 5 5 137 
15 15 5 37 374 
11 15 3 9 141 
os os rT 1 1 
55 101 47 15 321 
os 2 oe 1 9 
5 6 2 3 70 
ee ee e 24 
4 4 2 2 44 
10 87 86 65 350 
ee 32 9 49 181 
° ee ee 4 106 
5 7 4 6 91 
15 4 3 ee 171 
346 416 355 208 4,748 
34 25 13 16 $11 
11 13 8 7 106 
ee 1 os es 23 
5 6 6 4 38 
1 2 ee oe 18 
2 4 ee 1 17 
1 3 1 3 18 
1 ee 1 1 6 
3 2 1 oe 10 
1 oe oe 5 
5 6 3 14 

1 1 1 12 18 
2 1 2 27 
77 #1,221 832 646 10,574 




















DULUTH 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
esos 14,275 10,190 13,688 5,227 58,769 9,843 
eee 372 3,750 361 1,405 4,147 442 
oooe 43,318 33,232 25,051 8,559 24,392 6,000 
-.++ 656,860 47,172 39,100 15,191 87,308 16,285 
cove 3,150 2,766 3,976 1,401 4,081 2,301 
s0ee 3,518 4,487 3,139 2,092 4,531 7,416 
cove 850 4,273 5,553 699 2,292 668 
«e+e 41,155 15,565 12,144 14,288 14,659 3,471 
coos 2,064 11,060 1,353 S.\, deve 217 
«+++ 107,697 85,323 65,265 33,672 112,871 30,358 

MINNEAPOLIS 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
-.+. 87,506 61,550 72,231 63,611 92,047 62,410 
5,469 18,678 10,317 35,726 8,907 4,728 
7,429 ee -¢000e | | 65ce. duead © agnwe 
-+++ 28,769 16,152 14,224 8,482 6,818 6,896 
«+++ 124,172 99,193 96,772 107,8:9 107,772 74,034 
eae 5,455 4,040 5,918 4,182 5,924 5,308 
«ees 13,689 10,168 15,292 11,742 34,586 34,284 
«+++ 24,099 29,892 20,978 15,805 32,520 40,370 
-+++ 18,849 4,121 4,682 7,997 15,574 11,572 
eeee 6,561 14,358 9,376 7,537 7,611 12,994 
--++ 186,675 161,772 153,018 155,082 203,987 178,562 

COMBINED 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
-++. 101,780 71,740 85,919 68,838 160,816 72,253 
“vr 5,841 17,428 10,678 37,131 13,054 5,170 
cues 7,429 7,813 nek. Sense . pages -aweee 
-+++ 65,982 49,384 39,275 17,041 31,210 12,896 
181,032 146,365 135,872 123,010 196,080 90,319 
8,605 6,806 9,894 5,583 10,005 7,609 
16,057 14,655 18,431 13,834 39,117 41,700 
24,949 34,165 26,531 16,504 34,812 41,038 
-+++ 65,004 19,686 16,826 22,285 30,233 16,043 
oes 8,625 25,418 10,729 7,538 7,611 13,211 
«+. 294,272 247,095 218,288 188,754 316,858 208,920 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railroads, 
apparently wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. 
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Samples of new crop hard winter 
wheat flour have been received by a num- 
ber of local dealers, and without excep- 
tion they are said to be very good. Tests 
show that the quality is right, the color 
good. The wheat market, however, has 
shown too much weakness of late to per- 
mit good business and, although flour at 
present levels is considered cheap, the 
newspaper publicity given to crop pros- 
pects and prices of farm products has 
not had a good effect on buyers. 

A year ago at this time, many of the 
merchandisers in this section loaded up 
with new crop flour. This year they do 
not wish to repeat that unprofitabie ex- 
perience. Although the market did ad- 
vance after they loaded up, the compe- 
tition between mills, anxious for busi- 
ness, was so keen that the users of flour 
could name almost any price and be 
able to buy, resulting in sellers taking a 
loss. 

The large bakers, according to most re- 
ports, have not taken on much new crop 
flour. They are marking time, watching 
the markets closely, with some of them 
holding the opinion that prices will work 
even lower. Old crop flour is also in 
slow demand, and sales are scattered and 
of small volume. 

Spring wheat patents are not moving 
in any volume. Some demand prevails 
from the retail bakery and grocery 
trades, but these purchases, while fre- 
quent, are ot smalier volume than usual. 
A few northwestern mills have sold some 
new crop flour, but none of them seem 
anxious to sell at present and are not 
pushing the sale of flour for forward de- 
livery. Some buyers are beginning to 
show interest in new crop flour to the ex- 
tent that they are asking for prices, but 
that is about as far as this movement 
has gone. 

Soft winter wheat flour is much like 
hard winters. Sales on the new crop are 
scattered and confined to single cars. 
Cracker and cake bakers are reported to 
be well suppiied, and are not expected to 
resume buying until these stocks have 
been reduced. 

Export business is still very quiet. In- 
quiries are being received from the Le- 
vant, the United Kingdom, and the Con- 
tinent, but actual sales are restricted. 
One local dealer has sold a small lot of 
soft winter clears to Great Britain. This 
dealer sold a lot of hard winter straights 
in the previous week, and hopes that 
this is the beginning of further business. 

There has been considerable activity in 
rye tour. Aithough business 'n the week 
ending July 14 fell off somewhat, repre- 
sentatives of outside mills claim to have 
sold fair-sized lots for shipment up to 
60 to 90 days. The week’s local rye flour 
production totaled 3,000 bbls. White 
rye is quoted at $3.35@3.70 bbl; medium, 
$3.10@3.30; dark, $2.75@3. 

Little activity is reported in semolinas, 
Buyers, having ample stocks on hand, 
are not taking on additional supplies at 
present. Directions are hard to get, 
and the trade is slow in ordering out 
flour on old contracts. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.55@5.70 bbl, jute; No. 3 
semolina, $5.35@5.55; fancy durum pat- 
ent, $5.25@5.40. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.70@6.20 
bbl, standard patent $5.40@5.80, first 
clear $4.70@5.25, second clear $3.25@ 
3.70; hard winter short patent, new crop, 
$4.60@5.10, 95 per cent patent, new, 
$4.30@4.85, first clear, new, $3.90@4.20; 
soft winter short patent, old crop, $5@ 
5.25, standard patent $4.70@5.10, straight 





$4.50@4.75, first clear $4.10@4.40; new 
— prices are 10@25c bbl lower than 
old. 
MILLFEED 

There has been an improved demand 
for bran, and buying of this grade for 
prompt and forward deiiveries is report- 
ed. Mixers are understood to have been 
in the market, with a few covering their 
future requirements. Fair buying is also 
reported by country trade. A fair de- 
mand prevails for standard middlings 
for near-by shipment, but little interest 
is being displayed in deferred delivery. 
Offerings are not so plentiful of bran 
and shorts, and mills are reported to be 
pretty well sold up. Heavy feeds are 
steady, but demand is rather quiet. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22.50@23 
ton, hard winter. bran $22.20@23, soft 
winter bran $23@23.50, standard mid- 
dlings $27@27.65, flour middlings $29@ 
32.65, red dog $32@36.65. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 8-14 ..cccccee 40,000 17,000 42 
Previous week ..... 40,000 15,000 38 
Year a@O ...cccccsee 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago ..... 40,000 24,000 60 


CASH WHEAT 

Heavier receipts of wheat and, with 
prospects of a larger movement, cash 
premiums broke sharply the last two 


days of the week ending July 14. The 


first new wheat was received early in 
the week, one car grading No. 1 hard 
winter, testing 61.6 lbs per bu, and sold 
around $1.05%. Traders on the floor 
say the new wheat coming in is of very 
fine quality, even better than that of 
a year ago. Receipts of all wheat to- 
taled 145 cars, compared with 122 the 
previous week, and 702 a year ago. 
About two thirds of the arrivals were 
new wheat. 

The feature of the local market was 
the sharp break in premiums on red 
winter. Offerings were somewhat heav- 
ier, and this, coupled with lack of de- 
mand, brought on a 5c break on July 13 
and 2@8c on July 14. Millers are hold- 
ing back and, with a larger movement in 
prospect, feel that prices should be more 
attractive. On July 14 No. 2 red, new 
crop, sold at 2c over July, and old crop 
No. 3 red at 314c over. These compare 
with premiums of 10@12c over July in 
the previous week. ‘ihe demand for 
hard winters came mainly from eleva- 
tors, millers showing little interest. 

Premiums on No. 1 hard were around 
2c over July, No. 2 hard 14,@1%¢c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 5@8c over, No. 1 
northern 3@6c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Demand is rather quiet, although mills 
report scattered sales for near-by ship- 
ment. Not much interest is being shown 
in deferred delivery, but one crusher 
claims to have sold 34 per cent meal for 
October-November-December shipment 
on a basis of $42.50 ton. Mills are op- 
erating at very good capacity on for- 
eign oil, but this is expected to be greatly 
reduced within 30 days. Oil meal is be- 
ing quoted at $40.50@41 ton for July 
shipment, and $42.50@43 for August and 
September. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


While demand is not rushing, many 
of the larger mills report steady buying, 
the trade coming in at frequent inter- 
vals for immediate requirements. Little 
or no interest is shown in future offer- 
ings. 

orn flour is quoted at $2.20@2.25 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2.05@2.10, white and yellow cream 
meal $2.05@2.10, pearl granulated 





hominy $2.10, oatmeal $2.85, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.75 
per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 

J. H. Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days in Chicago recently. 

A. B. Hewson, Michigan representa- 
tive Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
called at this office on July 14. 

J. E. Eesley, J. F. Eesley Milling Co., 
Plainwell, Mich., spent a few days re- 
cently calling on the trade in Chicago. 

James J. Rodgers, of Richardson 
Bros., Philadelphia, visited in Chicago on 
July 13, on his way home from Kansas 
City. 

E. G. Dahl, Chicago flour jobber, re- 
turned on July 9 from a two weeks’ 
motor trip through Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

R. W. Ayers, manager of the cereal 
sales division, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a month’s motor trip 
through the East. 

J. F. Bell, vice president, and T. B. 
Barry, manager, of the Jacksonville, 
Fla., office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
was a recent visitor to the Chicago of- 
fices. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited the Chica- 
go office of the Federation on July 9. 
He was returning to Kansas City from 
an eastern trip. 

W. G. Gooding, president W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis, called at the Chi- 
cago office ot The Northwestern Miller 
on July 12, later leaving for Indiana on 
a business trip. 

M. G. De Laat, sales manager Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., 
spent a few days in Chicago on his way 
east, where he will spend five or six 
weeks visiting all the important markets, 

John W. Burns, field manager Larabee 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, called 
at this office on July 10. Mr. Burns, who 
has been making his headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., will in the future make 
them in Chicago. 

C. C. Anthon, manager Chicago office, 
and G. C. De Groat, sales manager for 
Illinois and Indiana, for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., left:on July 11 for 
Kansas City, to attend the annual con- 
ference of branch managers of that com- 
pany. 

Henry H. Freeman, president Henry 
H. Freeman Co., grain and hay commis- 
sion merchants, Chicago, died on July 11, 
aged 58. He had been a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for 30 years, 
and is survived by his widow, one son, 
and a brother, who also is a member 
of the Board of Trade. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending July 14 included 37,000 
bbls flour, of which 23,000 went to Buf- 
falo, and 14,000 to Erie; 103,000 bus 
wheat to Buffalo; 276,000 bus corn, of 
which 105,000 went to Buffalo, 90,000 to 
Fairport, and 81,000 to Collingwood; 
32,000 bus oats to Ogdensburg. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was in Sey- 
mour, Ind., on July 2, conferring with 
T. S. Blish, chairman of the Federation 
committee on export trade. Mr. Hus- 
band will leave for Lansing, Mich., on 
July 17, where he will attend the meeting 
of the Michigan Millers’ Association on 
July 18. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavKee, Wis.—The condition of the 
flour trade during the week ended July 
14 was far from buoyant, but further 
improvement over the previous week 
was discernible. As the wheat market 
slumped, inquiry improved, and on each 
little stiffening of the market some good 
sales were made. Some of these were 
on a delivery basis ranging from prompt 
to six months’ shipment. Established 
trade came in for sizable lots, some for 
near-by delivery, but generally forward. 

Flour prices did not follow cash and 
option declines in wheat to the equiva- 
lent extent. One reason was that mill- 
feed has recently undergone a reduction, 
and another, demand for flour was rela- 
tively good. On the outside of the range, 
asking prices were about unchanged 
from the previous week, while, the inside 
declined 10@15c bbl. At the close, on 
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July 14, fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $6.25 
@6.75, and straight at .95@6.25, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

Mill quotations on Kansas patent were 
unchanged to 5@10c bbl lower, but there 
was a fair business despite the fact that 
the views of many inquiring buyers were 
below those of mills. Producers of both 
spring and Kansas reported a pretty fair 
division of business, and said they were 
well satisfied with the volume of sales, 
considering all conditions. The larger 
bakeries were the most active buyers. 
Jobbers doing business principally with 
retail bakers and the grocery trade 
found their customers in a more recep- 
tive mood to anticipate needs as muc)) 
as 60 days ahead. At local mills, fancy 
brands of Kansas patent were quoted ai 
$5.95@6.10, and straight at $5.55@5.65, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Shipping directions came in better than 
for the greater part of the year, ani! 
operations of local mills increased, a! 
though still only around one third of 
maximum capacity. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barre!s, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per 

SU Cake sesiavianes 16,000 5,000 3 
Previous week .... 16,000 4,300 

EMGE FORE coscveses 16,000 7,500 

Two years ago..... 24,000 4,663 

Three years ago.... 24,000 9,200 

Four years ago..... 18,000 9,500 

Five years ago..... 13,200 ee 


The flour movement at Milwaukee was 
moderate, with shipments for the weck 
10,270 bbls, compared with 15,480 in the 
previous week and 19,750 in 1922; re 
ceipts were 42,630 bbls, compared with 
45,500 and 67,010. The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul brought 33,600 bbls froin 
the Northwest and the Southwest for 
branch mill warehouses and reshipment 
by lake to the East. 


RYE FLOUR 


The appearance of a few orders for 
rye flour for export had the effect of 
injecting considerable optimism into the 
local trade, as it was the first time in 
several months that foreign markets have 
shown any interest. Domestic call 
showed slight but gratifying improve- 
ment as prices eden their way up- 
ward under the stimulation of an upward 
reaction of rye prices from the low 
point recently reached. While there has 
been another receding movement, it has 
not been sufficient to cause any decline 
in rye flour prices, which in the case of 
pure white, straight and pure dark are 
10@15c bbl higher than in the previous 
week, Ordinary dark is unchanged. 
Output was resumed after an interrup- 
tion of two weeks, and local mills made 
900 bbls, compared with 700 in 1922. At 
the close, on July 14, pure white choice 
Wisconsin patent was quoted at $4.35( 
4.45, straight at $4.05@4.10, pure dark 
at $3.80@4, and ordinary dark at $3.55 
@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Unable to stave off the inevitable, corn 
mills advanced prices about 5c per 100 
lbs, for the cash price of corn advanced 
2%, @3c, making white and yellow sel! 
at 87@871,c bu, an unprecedentedly high 
level for a peace period. In consequence, 
trade in cereals declined further, de 
mand being limited to the barest necessi 
ties. The situation is better understoo:| 
when it is related that on July 14 No. ? 
Wisconsin rye sold at 6414¢ bu, or ex- 
actly 23c less than No. 2 white corn, 
while No. 2 dark Dakota northern wheai 
sold at 1814%,@191%4c bu over the corn. 
The price of corn goods ranged 50@60c 
per 100 lbs over last year. Corn flour 
was quoted at $2@2.10, corn meal at $. 
@2.05, and corn grits at $2@2.10, in 100- 
lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Bran prices have gathered strengtli 
under improved inquiry and the pros- 
pect of a good demand late in the sum 
mer and early fall, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the available supply 
Middlings have been reduced slightly. 
Demand is not brisk, but there is very 
little feed on the market and, while cur- 
rent needs seem to be fairly well cov- 
ered, the trade has commenced to think 
seriously of the fall and winter season. 

Mills quote standard bran at $21.50@ 
22.50 ton; winter bran, $22@22.25; stand- 
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ard fine middlings, $26.50@27; flour mid- 
dlings, $30@31; red dog, $32.50@33; rye 
feed, $26.50@27; hominy feed, $33@ 
33.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. Shipments of millfeed from 
Milwaukee in the week ended July 14 
were 6,373 tons, against 4,430 in the pre- 
vious week and 4,844 in 1922; receipts 
were 900 tons, against 750 and 1,110. 


NOTES 


Captain Ernst Gonzenbach, general 
manager Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wis., recently spent several 
days in Milwaukee. 

Harry B. Stoker, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Duluth, Minn., was mar- 
ried July 10 to Miss Julia Lightbody, 
daughter of a prominent merchant of 
Superior, Wis. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malt Co. Mil- 
waukee, has been granted a permit to 
build a fireproof building costing $25,000 
as a replacement of a part of its main 
plant at Seventh and Cherry streets. 

The Farmers’ Produce Co., Chippewa 
Falls, sustained a total loss by fire 
which destroyed its elevator and feed 
mill on July 5. It is planned to build a 
new concrete house at once. F. W. An- 
derson is manager. 

The Rialto elevator, operated by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, has 
been declared regular under the rules 
of the Chamber of Commerce, to the ex- 
tent of 200,000 bus storage capacity, for 
the year beginning Aug. 1. 

The Cavalier Milling Co. of North 
Dakota, has made application for a Wis- 
consin charter to market flour and feed. 
The capital stock is given as $50,000, 





but the application does not state the 
location of its proposed headquarters nor 
the name of the agent in Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Control, 
Madison, is asking bids until July 23 on 
one car of standard middlings for deliv- 
ery to the Northern Hospital for the 
Insane, Oshkosh, and one car of dairy 
feed for the State Home for Feeble- 
minded at Chippewa Falls. Frank A. 
Crocker is secretary. 


Lyman G. Bournique, who retired as 
vice president of the Taylor & Bournique 
Co., Milwaukee, when this interest was 
acquired by the Cargill Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis, on June 1, has been elected a 
vice president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, and as- 
sumed his new duties July 15. Prior to 
entering the grain trade, Mr. Bournique 
was vice president of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, which in 1918 was merged 
with the First National Bank into the 
First Wisconsin. 


Lacy Horton, who retired recently as 
assistant general manager Appleton 
(Wis.) Cereal Mills, has formed connec- 
tions with the Appleton Woolen Mills, 
which also operate the Appleton-Supe- 
rior Knitting Works. Mr. Horton was 
general manager of the Grand Rapids 
Milling Co., following the death of his 
father, and when the business was sold 
to the Jackson Milling Co., of Stevens 
Point, he remained with the new owners 
for a time, then becoming assistant to 
H. E. McEachron in the conduct of the 
Appleton mills. These were shut down 
Feb. 1 and offered for sale, Mr. Horton 
remaining until May 1. 

L. E. Meyer. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from June 1, 1922, to May $31, 
1925, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
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June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May Total 
8 _ - oe 19 





Azores, Madeira .. 8 ee 1 6 

Belgium ....... 1 3 4 6 5 4 9 5 1 ee é- 6 38 
Denne. sv kc 02.0% 27 15 15 6 15 26 13 12 29 23 17 6 204 
MathOROh. 66406065 o4 3 4 11 2 4 5 2 7 6 4 1 49 
PiRIAMe Gisieccsrce B® 29 40 38 47 62 59 43 98 58 83 60 636 
gl. eee a ee | ee 1 1 1 2 oe oe 1 3 1 12 
Germaay 46002 ence 50 14 42 63 155 143 142 70 58 50 82 157 1,026 
GEDVGIORD oak sca0%s 1 ee 1 +o <a 1 1 1 2 om 1 os & 
Sie ere 5 es | 1 +s 10 44 64 71 9 50 23 27 305 
lh arr ke eee ae ee 3 8 18 2 7 1 1 1 1 7 49 
Iceland, etc. ...... 1 1 2 ee 1 ° ee 5 
Jugo-Slavia, ete... .. es es 1 ee am sis 3 os oe 2 2 8 
EMRVIR aiscewweess 2 2 1 3 9 3 7 ee 61 108 35 2 223 
memite, BOB cosecese 5 7 1 7 2 4 4 2 5 2 2 2 42 
Netherlands ...... 36 67 97 55 106 112 120 76 64 60 67 65 925 
WOOO cae tstaxes 13 18 30 25 20 37 24 és 35 8 10 8 228 
Poland, Danzig ... 9 se oe 2 6 4 3 2 17 26 37 50 156 
Russia in Europe... 19 81 43 34 76 66 13 1 oe oe os oe 333 
BWOGGR .00+450.040% 9 7 3 11 9 20 14 3 11 9 7 4 107 
Turkey in Europe. 124 44 48 63 73 73 81 43 25 4 9 13 590 
Obratae: vot.5.65.% a meee 2 16 ae 2a a: a 
United Kingdom .. 143 104 208 163 191 190 304 155 181 84 136 110 1,919 
Other Europe ..... oe 7 ae 1 5 es 2 2 1 1 1 9 
COROES. con cas enc 4 3 4 6 8 8 4 7 4 5 6 5 64 
British Honduras.. 2 2 3 3 2 1 6 2 2 2 2 2 29 
Costa Rica ....... 5 5 5 8 , ww & 6 7 5 ae 87 
Guatemala ....... 12 6 10 13 13 10 7 7 8 9 11 10 116 
Honduras ........ 5 4 8 6 5 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 68 
Nicaragua ........ 5 2 4 4 2 5 4 8 5 9 3 8 69 
POMOMR 660 cccccce 6 7 13 8 3 9 6 7 13 6 3 7 88 
BOlVaGSP ..ccesere 4 4 7 5 6 7 12 14 9 6 10 8 92 
SPOT re 28 21 29 24 29 36 26 45 28 39 31 26 362 
OR on a eek sss 4k 90 67 90 86 93 93 116 86 82 115 82 95 1,095 
ON ee eee 21 13 14 20 23 33 29 16 27 35 38 18 28 
Barbadog ......... 1 1 ed 2 2 2 1 1 oe 2 1 1 14 
SAMGIOR -Sisws'cc ads 12 12 19 15 11 10 11 12 11 13 14 13 153 
Trinidad and To- 

COME sevceescs 1 2 3 1 ee 2 os ee 1 2 se 12 
Other B. W. Indies 6 6 3 5 4 4 3 4 3 2 48 
Dominican Rep. .. 9 5 8 6 8 10 15 7 9 6 7 6 96 
Dutch West Indies. 1 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 20 
French W. Indies. . 8 6 5 11 13 10 9 6 11 13 11 8 111 
Virgin Islands .... 3 2 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 29 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 2 1 5 5 1 3 4 1 ee ee 22 
ae 32 44 45 44 16 4t 34 27 58 61 31 36 472 
Venezuela ........ g 9 10 9 6 8 10 3 6 5 4 84 
POLIO, seseie bars aces 1 6 6 4 10 10 1 4 1 4 9 1 57 
Colombia ... ‘ 5 4 3 1 3 4 5 4 4 5 3 7 48 
Ecuador 11 6 4 7 s 11 6 6 6 6 9 12 92 
OUI a sags, « Sass. 3 2 1 5 7 2 5 1 es 8 4 4 42 
en ETE Oa 3 16 11 8 12 15 7 11 3 7 8 2 103 
a a = ae Pan 1 +s 4 2 es ee 9 oe 10 2 we 28 
UMN a oe a 3s 13 17 65 199 207 121 95 172 243 2654 83 18 1,487 
Hongkong ........ 3 54 102 130 101 93 47 7 62 133 27 10 81 
See 41 15 20 15 19 ‘ 14 1 27 84 57 41 284 
Kwantung ........ 20 38 56 64 51 16 13 5 41 39 37 25 405 
Philippine Islands.. 35 27 24 33 59 37 54 49 ee 49 49 18 434 
Greece in Asia .... 7 - 2 i% 1 as a as 11 
Russia in Asia .... 33 ee ae 33 
Far Eastern Rep... os oe ee ve ee 2 2 ee 4 
Palestine and Syria 5 2 3 7 2 9 9 10 8 3 3 1 62 
British W. Africa. 6 5 8 7 6 10 7 9 14 8 13 11 104 
ey. Ea ae 5 7 8 21 13 53 30 30 46 24 35 21 293 
POOTGED Sista 6300 00 12 1 4 7 eo 7 8 6 11 oe 7 8 71 
Spanish Africa ... 9 os 12 16 2 28 11 , oo 4 1 1 89 
Canary Islands ... 1 3 3 2 2 ee , ee 2 2 17 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 1 1 a ry oe 3 
PROGR bss vaccccee a 5 ee 16 
Armenia, etc, ..... 3 ee ay 3 
Australia ......... ao ée os oe be se 8 3 
French Oceania .. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 21 
British So. Africa. i ew ‘a 1 1 1 2 1 g 1 10 
Portuguese Africa. 1 ae vis me we 1 _ 2 1 4 1 10 
Other countries... .. 1 2 ca 1 a 1 1 5 1 oa 12 

PERS « v'eo¥i <5 932 921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,480 1,167 983 15,008 
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There are interesting developments 
ahead in business and finance. Bankers 
and large business corporations are re- 
ceiving inquiries from all over the coun- 
try, asking specific questions about the 
future of business and the likelihood of 
continued trade revival. These inquiries 
disclose, first, that people have been 

eatly unsettled by the Wall Street 
iquidation and by the somewhat in- 
creased firmness in money rates; second, 
by the growing unrest of labor and in- 
creasing demands on all sides for higher 
wages, both actually and through favor- 
able readjustment of working condi- 
tions; third, they fear that the European 
situation may break out unpleasantly, 
with a very definite reaction upon busi- 
ness in the United States. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


In answering these questions I want to 
give a composite view, representing the 
judgment of many high authorities on 
what is admitted to be the most interest- 
ing and extraordinary worldwide situa- 
tion that has developed since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in 1918: 

The situation is confused, and calls 
for straight thinking by those possessing 
the international vision. One cannot re- 
tain his provincialism these days and 
progress very far in the world of busi- 
ness and finance. Much is being said 
against high wages and high material 
costs, especially in the building industry, 
where the contractor is probably making 
things much worse by pocketing a larger 
profit than he ordinarily clears. These 
changes make for higher production 
costs, and no one can tell where this up- 
ward trend will end, for the outstanding 
fact is that the world has been living 
conservatively, and thousands of mer- 
chants have been buying in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion only. 

Labor is getting the upper hand in 
some directions. The bricklayers won 
their $12 day in New York. Railroad 
labor is asking for higher wages, and 
will probably obtain them. There has 
never been a season when so many dif- 
ferent occupations won out in the con- 
test for increased remuneration. The 
anthracite miners want one fifth more in 
money wages as a reward for not strik- 
ing on Sept. 1. The chances favor an 
equitable settlement here, not because the 
workers are public spirited, but chiefly 
because they realize that they cannot put 
it over. 

Then, too, the presidential election 
comes a year from next November, and 
every one knows what that means at a 
time like this. The tendency is to com- 
promise with labor and to give it about 
everything it asks, but this rate if fol- 
lowed indefinitely, will lead to a crash. 
Business cannot pav higher wages than 
the traffic will stand, and every one 
knows that production costs now are dan- 
gerously high. 

I am an optimist, however, on the 
longer future. The bright spots outnum- 
ber the dark ones, and the average 
American by force of circumstances is 
compelled to take the brighter view of 
things. A great deal of business must 
come to us later on from abroad, and the 
demand at home is so great as to make 
it easy for many manufacturers to ig- 
nore their foreign clients entirely and do 
business more profitably here. This is a 
short-sighted policy, however, for there 
is a large portion of the buying public 
outside of the territorial United States. 
and there are years in which the foreign 
business of many firms amounts to al- 
most a life-saver. 

The setbacks that the country has ex- 
perienced in certain lines has made us 
more sensible about expenditure, money, 
and credit conditions. We have enor- 
mously valuable natural resources, how- 
ever, and, in addition, the only produc- 
tive machinery able to produce the im- 
mense volume of goods that the worid 
needs. With a bank position represent- 
ing extraordinary strength and the “fro- 





zen loan” account pretty well worked 
out, it is easy to see that the future is 
bright. 


TRANSPORTATION EFFICIENCY 


In the first five months of 1923 some 
1,598 new locomotives were ordered by 
the railroads, as against only 460 in the 
same month of 1922. Statistics show 
that virtually two thirds of the number 
ordered during the whole of last year 
were ordered in the first six months of 
1923. All this means that the railroads 
are working hard to fortify their equip- 
ment and so strengthen their rolling 
stock and physical machinery as to 
bring up their transportation facilities to 
a high level of operating efficiency. It is 
hoped, therefore, that for the first time 
since the transportation act was enacted 
three years ago, the raiiroads will show 
at least 534 per cent on the property in- 
vestment during the 12 months of this 
year. 

Some of the roads have done very well, 
and it is believed that the total volume 
of business offered the carriers this year 
will exceed all previous freight records. 
Railroad men expect to show greatly in- 
creased efficiency for the service this 
year, and there is little doubt that they 
will be able to make a much better show- 
ing this autumn than they made during 
the harvesting season of last year. It 
is felt that the June figures will be high- 
ly satisfactory for the great systems 
in Class 1. 

No utility comes closer to the people 
than the railroads. Railroad efficiency is 
essential for business prosperity, and the 
best-informed bankers and business men 
believe that it is impossible to ever de- 
velop genuine good times in the United 
States in a season when the railroads or 
the farmers are hard pressed. The rail- 
roads and the farmers ought to work 
together harmoniously, for both have 
much in common and it is easy to see 
that the American people can never en- 
joy lasting prosperity if either or both 
of these great interests are crippled or 
hard hit. 

All classes of the population should 
realize that national prosperity means 
national co-operation, and without intel- 
ligent co-operation it will be impossible 
for the nation to make thorough head- 
way in any quarter. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

c Corn r Oat 


Yield 





" Yield 

Crop per 
Acres bus acre 
40,768 1,284 32 


Acres bus acre 
1923... 103,112 2,877 28 
1922... 102,428 2,891 28 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 


40,359 1,184 30 


1909 98,383 2.552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904. 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903 88,092 2.244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898 77,722 1.924 265 25,777 731 28 
1897 80,095 1.903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896 81,027 2.284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895 82.076 2,151 26 27.878 824 30 
1894 62,582 1.213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893 72.036 1.620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892 70,627 1,628 23 ‘27,064 661 24 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25.582 738 29 
1890 71,971.1,490 21 26.431 624 20 
1889 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888 75.673 1,988 26 26.998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25.921 660 25 
1886 75.694 1.665 22. 23.6568 624 26 


1876-85*, 60.743 1.537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75*. 32,716 970 26 9.746 273 28 


*Average crop per year for the period. 
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JUNE EXPORTS 


With commendable promptitude, the 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa, has com- 
piled and issued for news use the figures 
showing exports of flour from Canada in 
the month of June. When the extent 
of the territory covered by this report 
and the tremendous distance between At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards, both of 
which have to be included in the returns, 
are considered it will be seen that in 
supplying the trade with this informa- 
tion a fortnight from the closing day the 
bureau is doing something of which the 
snappiest private news gathering organi- 
zation might be proud. 

In spite of the general statement, so 
frequently made by the flour mills of 
Canada, that exporting trade is and has 
for a long time been dull, June proves 
after all to have been a very large month 
in the volume of its shipments. Its total 
of 904,619 bbls actually cleared from Ca- 
nadian ports is one that would have 
made a respectable year not so many 
years ago. The corresponding figure for 
June, 1922, was 764,625 bbls, and the ad- 
dition of this year’s June shipments to 
the total for the crop year makes an 
aggregate for the 10 months of 9,637,083 
bbls, as against 6,801,273 for the same 
10 months to June, 1922, an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Divided into main groups of destina- 
tions these June exports show as follows, 
in barrels: 


To— 1923 1922 
TWeIGOR BAAtOD occ cceccctvcsce 16,617 47,631 
United Kingdom ............ 397,942 400,856 
Other countries ............ 490,058 316,138 

DOTS cccccvcsccccsevesece 904,619 764,625 


It will be noted from this table that 
exports to the United States continue 
to show a falling off. That outlet is 
now down to proportions that make it 
negligible as a market for Canadian 
flour. The United Kingdom is barely 
holding its own, and in point of fact did 
not do so in the month under review. 
The 10 months’ figures are 4,134,254 bbls, 
as against 3,977,276 a year ago. The real 
source of the new business done by Ca- 
nadian mills in the current crop year is 
that described as “other countries.” This 
eg includes many British coun- 
tries, but no portion of the motherland. 
Continental Europe is the part of the 
world that provides most of this increase 
in Canadian flour trade. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


This market is exceedingly dull. Be- 
sides the usual midsummer indifference, 
the state of the wheat trade is such that 
flour buyers will not go beyond their cur- 
rent needs. They look for lower prices, 
and may get them. Possibly this week 
end will see a decline here but, so far, 
mills have given no hint of it. This re- 
fers more particularly to spring wheat 
flour. Winters are almost off the market 
for the time being; nobody wants them. 
Prices lately asked have been much too 
high to encourage holding. The market 
is now within measurable distance of 
new crop supplies. 

Quotations on July 14: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. Ontario soft winters are 25c 
bbl lower than a week ago. Ninety per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
sold at $4.85, basis car lots, Montreal 
freights. 

Exporting of flour is a poor business 





at present. British cable offers on July 
14 were just 2s under millers’ cost, and 
continental offers were no better. In 
these circumstances not much business 
can be done. A few odd lots would rep- 
resent the total here. 

The July 14 selling price for good 
quality spring wheat export patents is 
32s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, cif., British 
ports, and 34s 9d for top patents. Buy- 
ers’ offers from same ports range 30s 6d 
@31s 6d, prompt shipment from sea- 
board. Winter wheat flour is nominally 
worth 32s 6d per 280 lbs, cotton, July 
loading at seaboard, c.i.f., British ports, 
but no sales are reported. 

Toronto brokers are offering mills 
$4.80 bbl, bulk, for spring wheat export 
patents, in buyers’ bags, July seaboard, 
and $4.70 for winters. 


MILLFEED 


This market is nominally unchanged, 
but actually is weaker. Demand is down 
to summer levels, and car lot business 
can only be worked at a discount on 
mixed car prices. Bran is quoted by 
mills at $25@26 ton, bags included, and 
shorts at $28@29, in mixed cars with 
flour, delivered at Ontario points, net 
cash terms. Car lots of either may be 
bought at $2 ton or thereabouts under 
these figures. 

WHEAT 


Western spring wheat has declined 
about 4c bu since — 7. Bay port 
stocks are being cleaned up by the ex- 
porting trade, as Ontario mills do not 
need much of this wheat at present and 
dealers do not care to hold stecks pro- 
vided for this purpose any longer. No. 1 
northern is worth $1.14% bu, on track at 
Georgian Bay ports, and other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. Ontario winters are 
not quotable, as no business is being 
done, but a nominal price for wagon lots 
at mill doors would be $1 bu. 


CEREALS 


Mills find business in these goods slack. 
Rolled oats are selling at $2.90@3.15 per 
90-lb bag, mixed cars, and oatmeal 10 
per cent over rolled oats for 98-lb sacks, 
delivered, Ontario points. No sales for 
export are reported. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are in slow demand here 
for feeding purposes, but the mills are 
not doing much in them at present. Oats 
hold at about the prices of July 7, bar- 
ley is down 314c and United States corn 
is 6c higher. The price for No. 1 feed 
oats from western Canada on July 14 
was 4814c bu, western barley 52c and 
American corn 94c (United States funds 
for latter), c.i.f., Bay ports. Standard 
screenings are down 50c, which makes 
the price $23.50 ton, bulk, in car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean shipping companies are still 
—— 19c per 100 lbs as the rate for 
our to leading British ports; Dundee 
and Aberdeen, 25c; Copenhagen and 
Christiania, 27c; Danzig, 29c; Helsing- 
fors, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and Antwerp, 19c; St. John, N. F., 
90c bbl, from Montreal. 


NEW MILLFEED LAW 


Canadian millers would be wise to fa- 
miliarize themselves thoroughly with the 
terms of the new law to control the qual- 
ity of feedingstuffs which was passed re- 
cently by Parliament. Owing to abuse 
of the — of mixing mill-run of 
screenings with shorts by a few mills 
that showed the most unscrupulous dis- 
regard of law and morals in this respect, 
the government found itself faced with 
serious complaints from feeding interests 





in all parts of Canada, and the present 
act was the outcome of these complaints. 

Millers in all parts of Canada should 
read the act as it now stands, and get 
ready to obey the new provisions as soon 
as they go into effect, Oct. 1, 1923. After 
that date no screenings, scourings or any 
other ingredient not inherently part of 
the wheat from which the feed is made 
must be allowed to find its way into mill- 
feed. 

It is unfortunate that the great ma- 
jority of Canadian mills should have to 
ave their products regulated in this 
way for the sins of a few who simply 
would not go straight in putting out their 
feed. Government officials who had to 
administer the old law exercised every 
degree of patience in dealing with in- 
fractions and gave the incorrigible mem- 
bers of the trade innumerable opportuni- 
ties for repentance and reform, but ap- 
parently this patience was wasted, as the 
evidence upon which the decision to pass 
the new act was based was rather shock- 
ing. 
Honest millers have no more to fear 
from the new act than they had from 
the old. They may find it inconvenient 
at times to dispose of their mill-run 
screenings separately, but, on the other 
hand, they will not now be subject to this 
particularly mean and unfair form of 
competition. 

NOTES - 


J. C. Murray, director Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, was on the floor of the To- 
ronto Board of Trade on July 13. 

Thomas Morton, manager of the ex- 

ort business of the Western Canada 

lour Mills Co., Ltd., left Toronto on 
July 12 on a vacation trip to the Cana- 
dian West. 

Probate of will shows the estate of the 
late Frederick Dunbar Mercer, presi- 
dent Toronto Milling Co., Ltd. during 
the formative years of its existence, to 
have been $73,657. 

Canadian prices for wheat are now 
down almost to the pre-war average. The 
combination of large crops and poor de- 
mand has been too much for the market. 
Incidentally a good many in the trade 
are losing money on the present declining 
movement. 

A. E. Copeland, Midland, president 
and managing director Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., was in Toronto recently. He 
reports business conditions with his com- 
pany as being fairly normal, but exces- 
sive competition and price cutting are 
making it hard to earn profits. 

Canadian mills are going through a 
rather lean time so far as earnings are 
concerned. Their volume of turnover is 
not so bad, but prices for flour are so 
close that only the utmost economy in 
management enables them to show net 
earnings. This phase will pass in time, 
and those mills that have least to do with 
the business of cutting prices below le- 
gitimate levels are likely to suffer least 
and recover quickest. 

The federal government seems to have 
got into a lot of trouble as a result of 
its failure properly to provide for the 
administration of the new dominion law 
governing the rates of freight for grain 
space on the Great Lakes. This duty is 
assigned by the act to the board of 
grain commissioners, a body that has its 
headquarters at Fort William. Unfor- 
tunately the members of this board have 
all been away from headquarters lately, 
and there is no one on the ground to dis- 
charge these new duties. In the mean- 
time the shipping companies are not do- 
ing any more than they have to in the 
way of compliance, and their general at- 
titude seems to be one of suspicion and 
hostility. 





WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, Man.—Flour remains dull, 
but millers are looking forward to better 
business conditions before long. Present 
crop prospects for western Canada are 
enough to make any one sanguine. Sev- 
eral of the large milling plants here are 
closed down for a week or more for re 
pairs and changes. 

A great deal of rain has fallen over 
the prairie provinces lately, and at many 
country points farmers have found it 
impossible to take their usual require- 
ments of flour, on account of flooded 
roads. This condition has doubtless avc- 
counted for an additional falling off in 
domestic demand, which is extremely 
dull, even for this season of the year. 

A moderate volume of business for ex- 
port account to the Orient is the sole 
feature of that branch of the flour trade 
at present. Prices maintain their old 
level, in spite of the falling wheat mar- 
ket. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacine Coast points 30@5vc 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get spe- 
cial terms. 


MILLFEED 


Excellent pasture conditions account 
for present quiet demand for bran and 
shorts, but millers find no difficulty in 
disposing of all the millfeed they make 
while running on short time. Most of 
this is being shipped to points where, 
owing to natural deficiencies as regards 
pasture and grazing lands, millfeed has 
to be purchased all the year round. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations: bran 
$22 ton, in mixed cars with flour, and 
shorts $24, in bags, delivered Winnipeg 
territory. 

WHEAT 


The cash market has been dull. Prices 
have shown daily declines, and futures 
have dropped below the dollar mark for 
the first time since November, 1922. On 
account of poor demand for flour, mill- 
ers’ requirements in the cash market are 
small, and other business is being re- 
stricted because of the present condition 
of the lake freight situation, which ship- 
pers report to be complicated. Lack of 
tonnage is still preventing export busi- 
ness being worked. A little interest has 
been evinced in the lower grades of 
wheat, but this grain is not now avail- 
able in shipping quantities. Following 
are the prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 


c-— Futures—.\ 
Cash July Oct. 

PERF DO ccscsvcer $1.12 $1.12 $1.03! 
PU Peers 1.08 % 1.08% 997 
pS ere 1.07 1.07% 98 
SUI 2B 2. ceccces 1.07% 1.07% 98 
REET 1.07 1.07% .99 
FOF 16 .. cn vcvess 1.06% 1.06% .97 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg havc 
averaged 235 cars per day, compared 
with 296 the previous week, and 159 for 
the corresponding period last year. 


OATMEAL 
Some millers report a moderate de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal, chief- 
ly for shipment to distant points but, 
generally speaking, present inquiry for 
these commodities is very quiet. Brice: 
remain unchanged. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags, and oat- 
meal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash oats have enjoyed a fair demand, 
principally for the lower grades and for 
feed. Prices for barley have been fairly 
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steady, and shippers have made better 
pe car for pan 5 grades, but lack of 
stocks has handicapped businesss. The 
same is true of flaxseed. There is still 
a good demand for this grain that can- 
not be filled, on account of light stocks. 
There is a little inquiry for rye for ex- 
port, but the tonnage situation has pre- 
vented any businesss being done. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
443,c bu; barley, 49c; rye, 62\%4¢; flax- 
seed, $2.155%. 
NOTES 

A. H. Ross, formerly a member of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
staff at Winnipeg, has resigned his posi- 
tion with this firm in order to take up 
insurance work. 

w. A. Black and R. R. Dobell, of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in company 
with several well-known grain experts, 
are making a tour of inspection through- 
out the western provinces. 

Charles Wallace, formerly travelling 
representative of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co. Ltd., at Edmonton, Alta., 
has lately joined the sales staff at the 
company’s Winnipeg offices. 

G. S. Wrong, of the department of 
trade and commerce, to whom has been 
given the task of clearing up the trouble 
in connection with the new lake freight 
law, has arrived in Winnipeg to confer 
with transportation authorities here. 

As further evidence of the optimistic 
view being taken in the West as regards 
this vear’s crop, comes an announcement 
from the Saskatchewan Co-Operative 
Elevator Co. to the effect that it has 
under construction seven new elevators 
throughout the province. 

A conference is to be held in Winni- 
peg shortly, to determine the best man- 
ner in which to fill the requirements of 
western farmers in the matter of farm 
labor. It is estimated that Alberta alone 
will this year need from 10,000 to 12,000 
hands to harvest the crop. 

The meetings of the royal commission 
to investigate the Canadian grain trade 
have proceeded at various points in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, and a great va- 
riety of grievances have come up for 
discussion. At a session of the commis- 
sion held in Lethbridge, Alta., July 9, 
G. W. Green, manager of the Ellison 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lethbridge, en- 
tered a strong plea for the establish- 
ment of an elevator at that point. Mr. 
Green estimated that a crop of 45,000,000 
bus wheat was expected in southern Al- 
berta this year, and claimed that the 
terminal elevator at Calgary was in- 
capable of providing adequately for the 
needs of the farmers of southern Al- 


berta. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

MontTREAL, QuE.—A tendency to fluc- 
tuate has characterized the Montreal flour 
market. Early in the week ending July 
14 the feeling generally became more 
optimistic, and buying showed signs of 
stimulation. Sales for export account 
also seemed to improve somewhat. Ad- 
vices regarding the dockers’ strike in 
London gave rise to rumors of bigger 
prices to be obtained in the old country 
markets, This brightness did not last, 
however, and at the end of the week the 
tendency was again downward, and there 
were rumors of a possible further break 
in prices. 

Spring wheat flour is still quoted at 
$6.90 bbl for first patents, $6.40 for 
Seconds, and $6.20 for bakers, jute, ex- 
track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices are un- 
changed. Car lots, choice grades are 
Juoted at $5.30@5.40 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $5.50@5.60, 
ex-store; winter wheat patents, $5.75@ 
5.85, new cottons, ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed is reported fair. 
Prices remain as follows: bran $26 ton, 
Shorts $29, middlings $34, moullie $388@ 
40, with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats quiet at $3@3.20 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. White corn flour also 
ao at $5.10@5.20 bbl, jutes, deliv- 
ered. 

* * 

The Canada Bread Co. Ltd., staff 
held its annual outing July 7, and spent 
the bulk of the day in outdoor sports. 
Numerous prizes were provided. 

A. E. Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour 
business remains very quiet and prices 
unchanged. The little local buying that 
is going on is of the hand-to-mouth va- 
riety, with the trade taking barely suf- 
ficient to care for their needs. With the 
recent extreme weakness in new wheat, 
bakers are beginning to inquire for new 
flour, but millers are not prepared to 
quote, preferring to wait another two or 
three weeks and be certain of the quality 
of the new crop before taking on any 
new business for fall delivery. No busi- 
ness in new crop flour has been reported. 

The export flour situation appears to 
be livening up to some extent. Orders 
for old crop flour are coming in, but 
these are small and the prices are not 
attractive. Inquiries for new flour are 
quite active. It is absolutely certain that 
the Orient will again this year be a heavy 
buyer of Canadian flour, and millers 
are very optimistic over the prospects. 
Oriental buyers are beginning to bid be- 
low the market, and will wait until the 
price declines to where they consider 
it a good point to take on large supplies. 

Canadian mills will encounter keen 
competition from American mills in this 
market, but many oriental buyers, hav- 
ing used Canadian hard spring wheat 
flour last season, will prefer it to Ameri- 
can, even though they have to pay a 
premium for it. American mills will 
have the advantage of one month earlier 
delivery than Canadian, and no doubt 
will do a large business for August and 
early September shipment before the 
new Canadian flour comes onto the mar- 
ket. 

European flour buyers do not appear 
to be interested at the moment, and are 
no doubt awaiting new flour and lower 
prices. 

WHEAT 


little doing, as stocks at 
Vancouver and Calgary are pretty well 
cleaned up. Exporters will. not make 
any bids on old wheat as they can find no 
market for it at the existing premium 
over the new. A small parcel of 500 
long tons of old No. 1 northern was 
worked during the week to South Amer- 
ica, but outside of this no business on 
old crop has been done. 

There has been considerable activity in 
new crop wheat, and some of the more 
venturesome exporters have made large 
sales of specific grades to the Orient. 
Should the growing crop turn out to be 
low grade there will be some very fancy 
premiums paid at Vancouver for the 
particular higher grades which have been 
sold. However, everything points to a 
high grade crop. Exporters here are of 
one mind concerning premiums, and un- 
less some of them change their present 
attitude no premiums of any kind will 
be paid for grain for western shipment 
during this season, except perhaps the 
first new wheat on the market. 

Grain dealers on the prairies are now 
offering Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern for 
September-October shipment at 8c bu 
over Winnipeg October, but so far have 
found no buyers. Exporters’ ideas for 
the first new wheat is Ic bu over Winni- 
peg October, but prairie dealers have 
not been willing to accept this figure. 

Oriental buyers, particularly Jap- 
anese, are the most active inquirers for 
our new wheat but, as in their flour buy- 
ing, they have set a price at which they 
will purchase. This is $1 bu, United 
States funds, sacked, f.o.b., boat, Van- 
couver, or equal to 96c, Canadian funds, 
in store, Vancouver. The drop in Win- 
nipeg wheat very nearly brought Pacific 
Coast wheat in line with their ideas, but 
no business was worked. 

The demand for domestic purposes is 
very light, only odd cars being worked. 
The new British Columbia crop, which 
promises to be a bumper one, will be 
available early in August, and local deal- 
ers are looking for very much cheaper 
prices when it comes on the market. 
The British Columbia wheat is soft, is 
not suitable for milling or exporting, and 
will have to be absorbed by feed mer- 
chants. . : 


There is ver 


OATS 


Oats continue to decline and demand 
does not improve. No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern and extra No. 1 feed are offered at 
$30@30.50 ton, but buyers hold back and 
will not even make counter offers, being 
well stocked, and only interested in suf- 
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ficient to carry them until the local oat 
crop comes on the market early in Au- 
gust. One of the largest oats crops in 
the history of British Columbia is about 
to be harvested, and dealers expect to 
get them at very reasonable prices. 
They intimate $25 ton, sacked, as against 
$30, bulk, for Alberta oats. The local 
oats are very clean and heavy, com- 
pared with Albertas, which at the tail 
end of the season are rather well sup- 
plied with wild oats, seeds, etc. 


CEREALS 


Business in rolled oats, oatmeal and 
package goods continues satisfactory, 
and shows a vast improvement over the 
corresponding period last season. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freights remain quiet, with a tendency 
to become slightly firmer. Steamship 
companies are holding out for 35s, and 
intimate that rates may go higher. Ex- 
porters, however, are not interested, be- 
ing confident that when the new crop be- 
gins to move sufficient bottoms will be 
available on the Pacific at reasonable 
rates to take care of all requirements. 
Two charters are reported to have been 
fixed at 37s 6d for United Kingdom 
ports. 

NOTES 


W. E. McGaw, grain broker, has re- 
turned to Vancouver from a trip to 
southern California. 

Horace Bergoll, of the Matheson- 
Lindsay Grain Co., Winnipeg, is spending 
his vacation at Vancouver. 

Charles -P. Coles, treasurer of the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange and 
Vancouver agent of Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Portland, Oregon, has returned to Van- 
couver from a pleasure trip up the 
coast. 

Commissioners M. Snow and James 
Robinson, of the board of grain commis- 
sioners, and J. Rathbone, secretary, were 
recently in Vancouver conferring with 
the grain trade in regard to shipments 
of wheat through this port. 

W. K. Porter, of the Gillespie Grain 
Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., is taking a 
vacation on the coast. Mr. Porter, who 
has been in the grain business in Alberta 
for many years, reports the northern Al- 
berta crop the best he has ever seen. 

H. M. Cameron. 


LOANS TO GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Government Co-operation Offered in Market- 
ing Programme of Farm Bureau 
Federation 


Federal co-operation in the grain mar- 
keting programme of the Farm Bureau 
Federation is represented in the decision 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board at 
Washington to supply funds to the 
farmers’ co-operative elevators of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Montana, to be 
used in the buying of grain and the 
moving of the product to the terminals. 

Announcement of the federal board’s 
decision was made by T. H. Hagen, sec- 
retary and manager of the United States 
Grain Growers’ Sales Co., of Minneapolis, 
a farmers’ marketing organization pro- 
moted by the farm bureau federations of 
the Northwest. Mr. Hagen had just re- 
turned from Washington, where he was 
in conference with the federal board. 

Under the arrangement the United 
States Grain Growers’ Sales Co., with 
headquarters in the Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, can receive, through the United 
States Intermediate Credit Bank in St. 
Paul, a loan of $15,000 for each co-opera- 
tive elevator dealing with it. Loans are 
to be made in multiples of $5,000 secured 
by storage tickets or warehouse receipts. 
The money is to come from the bank at 
St. Paul and be loaned to the elevators 
through the co-operative sales agency 
which serves in the nature of a redis- 
count institution. No discount on the 
loan will be taken, however. Loans on 
the same basis are available to all farm- 
ers’ co-operative grain marketing agen- 
cies, Mr. Hagen stated. 

In the past, according to Mr. Hagen, 
the farmers’ elevators have been financed 
by grain commission firms, but under the 
new plan it will be possible for the farm- 
ers to market their grain through their 
own organization, United States 
Grain Growers’ Sales Co. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to June 23, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


June 17-83 .......204- 2,152 1,194 2,123 
June 1-June 23....... 129,600 122,700 106,500 
Flour, July 1-June 

23, bbls— 
TRBOTED cccccccccccse 14,699 15,797 16,179 
SURGEON ccccvcccvvece 465 633 1,420 
Wheat, July 1-June 

23, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .745,000 774,000 698,000 
err 157,000 208,321 293,267 
BURPOTER cccccccsocece 18,200 14,465 51,004 
Ground by mills...... 583,300 555,600 480,000 
Wheat stocks, June 

23, bus— 
At Cormmimals ...cccece 28,028 19,172 9,334 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 43,044 39,611 42,403 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending July 7 
and June 30, and for Jan. 1-July 7, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
































July June Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— 1-7 24-30 July7 
United Kingdom .. 6 28 713 
Other Europe ..... 29 41 2,325 
Other countries.... 104 72 3,815 
0 ere 139 141 6,853 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 753 863 12,066 
BONE 74.5. 6:60 04.06.05 60 44 52 11,972 
Other Europe ..... 1,473 255 21,122 
Other countries.... 446 1,448 8,485 
DOtale cccccccece 2,716 2,618 53,645 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 155 104 9,505 
Other Europe ..... owe ose 16,936 
COMEGR ccsccecsece 14 32 4,938 
Other countries.... 38 39 2,037 
BWOtAle cccccccsce 207 175 33,416 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 95 145 4,102 
Other countries.... 87 44 2,817 
WED cee ccsscce 182 189 6,919 
Oats, bus— 
Pee 35 64 2,860 
Other countries.... 6 12 584 
Detals occccceces 41 76 3,444 
Rye, bus— 
GOPMIARF oc ccicese 332 179 8,048 
Other countries.... 1,149 431 12,898 
DOORS cccvcceseve 1,481 610 20,946 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
ok ee 6 1 1,462 
Wmest, DUN .ccccse 414 624 52,379 
Barley, bus ....... 65 76 2,087 
Oats, bus ......... eee 2,986 
Pes WE owes 800480 84 2,657 





Winter Wheat Crop 
Winter wheat crop of the United States in 
1923, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, on the basis of condition July 
1, compared with the figures for 1922 (De- 
cember estimates) and for the five-year aver- 
age of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1923 1922 Av. 

New York ...... 8,164 8,678 8,381 
Pennsylvania .... 21,630 25,234 24,080 
Maryland ....... 8,830 9,537 10,042 
co | 10,450 10,375 11,869 
GE oneccccscers 34,537 35,224 40,238 
Indiana 34,201 29,754 34,608 
Illinois 57,532 53,025 46,692 
Michigan ....... 15,478 14,196 14,739 
BOWE, socscccecce 14,662 15,847 9,112 
Missouri ........ 42,356 38,750 43,140 
Nebraska ....... 38,498 57,159 42,245 
Kansas ......... 97,107 122,737 115,697 
Mentecky ....0.. 7,325 7,475 8,625 
TO wenscseves 17,810 9,992 21,353 
Oklahoma ...... 41,09 31,350 47,201 
Montana ........ 5,918 6,369 6,039 
Colorado ........ 16,743 16,406 13,097 
BMD scccscccces 9,628 8,658 8,051 
Washington ..... 39,576 23,244 23,368 
COOMOR ccccccece 19,817 16,880 15,024 
California ....... 14,589 15,308 10,043 

United States.. 585,889 586,204 689,858 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter wheat condition July 1, 1923, as com- 
pared with the condition June 1 and May 1, 
1923, and with the July 1 10-year average: 
July1lJunelMayl1 Av. 





BOW TOP occccvccs 83 83 84 88 
Pennsylvania ...... 83 83 81 89 
Maryland ......... 87 84 83 84 
Virginia 83 86 86 
0 SES 71 69 85 
Pree 80 78 80 
BUND ccvciceveres 80 81 80 
Michigan 76 80 82 
BE 6.0'9,0.0. 6.066 0566% 85 88 86 
Missouri 83 87 79 
Nebraska 68 67 82 
TEQMGRS oeccccsccce 65 77 77 
Kentucky . 85 86 83 
Texas .... 70 865 75 
Oklahoma ......... 72 73 83 76 
Montana .......... 75 76 78 71 
Colorado .......... 72 68 65 84 
FGGHO ccoscsccccces 98 96 92 87 
Washington ....... 98 92 88 85 
OFOBOM csccccccece 96 97 95 90 
California ......... 92 91 88 80 
United States .... 76.8 76.3 80.1 81.4 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Totepo, Onto, Jury 14, 1923 








July 8-14 ........ 20 151,860 57,504 37% 
The week of July 8-14 might properly coe pee tee = ote ane erty 4 
serve to mark the beginning of business wo years ago... 23 142,050 64.241 45 
on the new crop, although no new wheat aie 


has been received as yet by Toledo or 
Michigan mills, but considerable flour has 
been sold. A few new crop sales had 
been made previously, but the business 
actually got under good headway and 
reached some volume this week. The 
outstanding feature of the situation, at 
the moment, is the difficulty in getting 
old soft wheat and the premiums it com- 
mands over new. Whereas mills are 
bidding 95@97c, or its equivalent, To- 
ledo rate points, for No. 2 red wheat, 
July shipment, it is recessary to pay 
10@15c premium for old wheat for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Therefore, for the time being, the 
wheat situation is tight, and there is some 
doubt as to whether farmers will be free 
sellers of new wheat at present prices. 
Wheat cutting is in progress in northern 
Ohio, northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan. The grain is dead ripe, but 
there probably will not be much new 
wheat available for a week or 10 days. 
The indications are that the milling qual- 
ity will be very satisfactory. 

Experience with the mills is variable 
in the degree and rapidity with which 
they have got started on the new crop. 
Here and there is a mill already in full- 
time operation, but these are exceptions. 
Some mills have sold much more new 
crop flour than others, both domestic and 
export. Some of the mills making hard 
wheat flour report sales of considerable 
volume recently, and also offers of lib- 
eral amounts for booking. However, the 
prices buyers offered on these round lots 
were sometimes too low for acceptance; 
for example, an offer which figured out 


Norman Wright, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is representing John B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in Michigan. 

The Chittenden-Hough Co., broker, 
Detroit, has taken the account of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, for 
Detroit and vicinity. 

A. E. Heiss is representing the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, in In- 
diana. He was formerly connected with 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina. : 

William T. Guntrup, formerly of the 
Guntrup-Perry Co., handling the Lara- 
bee Flour Milis Corporation account in 
Detroit, Mich., is representing the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

B. J. Warner, Lansing, Mich., is rep- 
resenting F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich., in the southern part of the state. 
The G. E. Hough Flour Co., Detroit, is 
the Detroit distributor for the Stock 
mills. 

The Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co. has engaged C. D. 
Rich, Huntington, W. Va., to represent 
the mill in West Virginia territory. Mr. 
Rich is a salesman of considerable flour 
experience. 

H. B. Heywood, representing the Hey- 
wood Milling Co., Jackson, Mich., in New 
England, with an office in the Benoit 
Building, 270 Middle Street, Portland, 
Maine, was in Jackson recently on a visit 
to the mill. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo in the week ending July 
about $5 bulk, mill, whereas the mill % p sn ; tg a ee 
~ have about $5.50 for spring pat- ton, Colton Bros. Co. millers, Bellefon- 
ent. ; “ y 

i taine, Ohio, and M. G. De Laat, sales 

One of the demoralizing factors at : ; 7 , 

work is the extremely low offers being Scdaplen ee Co, Ine., 
> . 


made by some Kansas mills as, for ex- an : 
ample, $5.10 in western Pennsylvania, The Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, 
new Kansas, 140-lb jutes. The impres- Ind., announces the installation of elec- 
sion prevails among the millers of this trical equipment and power for the op- 
section that Kansas mills did not make eration of its mill. The steam plant will 
any money on the last crop and are also be retained as supplementary for emer- 
going to make sure that nobody makes gency use. The company is also erecting 
a warehouse, 84x84, of the latest type of 


any on this one. . . L 
Toledo millers were offering both old samen with a capacity of 10,000 


and new crop flour at a difference of 
about 25c bbl. One miller has withdrawn H. E. Irvin, vice president Grafton 
all offerings of old crop feed, and has (Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Elevator 
no prices. No trouble is being experi- Co., is on a trip through eastern New 
enced in disposing of all the feed made. York and New England calling on_ the 
Bidding for old wheat has been discon- trade. Harry C. May, of Edward May 
tinued by Toledo millers, although any & Son, Pittsburgh, who represents the 
Grafton mill in western Pennsylvania, 


of them would buy it at a fair price. Te 
Toledo millers were bidding 97¢ bu visited it recently for a conference on 
the new crop outlook. 


for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
July 18. Soft winter wheat standard Fred N. Rowe is acting president of 
patent flour was quoted at $5.40@5.50 the Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
bbl for new and $5.10@5.30 for old, local ids, Mich., since the recent death of his 
springs $5.90@6.30, and local hard win- brother, William S. Rowe. Associated 
ters $5.40, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft with him are L. E. Smith, vice president 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $23.50 and general manager, Martin, 
ton, new, mixed feed $27, and middlings treasurer, Henry Hagens, traffic man- 

ager, and R. B. Gane, assistant sales 


$32.50, in 100’s f.o.b., Toledo. 
manager. The company has _ recent! 
ae ee Seen moved into its large and cuninatings 
Output by mills represented at To- new office. 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


EVANSVILLE 
Evansvi..e, Inp.—Business is only fair 





cntout activite With Evansville mills. Demand for high 
SEER ee 57 grade flour is slow, with no export sales 
Previous week .......-..-. 9,900 20% of consequence. Evidently, jobbers and 
Two years ago ............ 28800 63. xporters are waiting for the market to 





Three years ago ........... 19,00 39% settle down to the new prices that are to 
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prevail on the new wheat crop. Evans- 
ville millers announced a reduction to 95c 
bu at mills on July 12, and 92c at sta- 
tions, for new wheat, which is not coming 
in with a rush at these prices. 

Reduction in the price of flour for all 
grades was noted, the best patents near- 
ing the $6 mark announced by Minne- 
apolis mills earlier in the week. The pre- 
vailing prices, July 14, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent, 
$6.25 bbl; straights, $5.85; Kansas, $6.25; 
clears, in jutes, $4.25 for firsts and $3.95 
@4.25 for seconds. 

The demand for millfeed has slackened 
considerably, resulting in a reduction in 
price. Quotations for the week ending 
July 14, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $28 ton; mixed feed, 
$30; shorts, $31. 

NOTES 

John L. Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
mills, has been appointed chairman of 
the building committee of Trinity M. E. 
church, which is. planning to erect a 
$150,000 community house. 

A local newspaper printed a picture 
of a Sunday school class of five members, 
all still living, that attended Trinity M. 
E. church 62 years ago. Among the num- 
ber is Leslie T. Igleheart, president of 
Igleheart Bros., whose father was the 
teacher of the class. Levi Igleheart, one 
of the founders of the Igleheart mills, 
father of Leslie T., was a pioneer mem- 
ber of the church. 

County Agent Wilson reports that 
many farmers in Vanderburgh County 
are plowing corn by lantern light because 
of inability to secure help. One man pre- 
cedes the plow with a lantern to light the 
way. Powerful headlights are also being 
used on some farms to aid plowing. The 
labor shortage this year is more acute in 
this county than since 1920. Many fields 
of hay have not been cut. Labor shortage 
is also reported in many of the factories 
of the city, all of which are working full 
time, and some overtime to meet the de- 
mand for their products. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—For the week ending 
July 14 there was little activity in the 
flour market. Sales were for immediate 
delivery, and from hand to mouth. Very 
low prices were offered by mill repre- 
sentatives, but these were regarded with 
suspicion. There is little interest as yet 
in new crop flour. Some has been of- 
fered, but consumers are not inclined to 
make bookings, in view of the fact that 
they can get desirable concessions on 
spot flour. Local bakers appear to be 
well stocked. 

Best patents have been selling around 
$6.75, although some offerings have been 
as low as $6. The expectancy of cheap- 
er wheat and lower-priced flour is hold- 
ing the flour trade back, despite the ef- 
forts of flour men here to convince con- 
sumers that prices cannot remain at the 
low level to which they have, for the 
moment, dropped. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ent $6@6.75, and hard winter $5.40@6, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.50 
@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@5.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour prices nominal, 
ranging $3.80@4.10, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Millfeed showed more firmness than 
for the week ending July 7. Prices 
quoted: standard middlings, $31@32 ton; 
flour —a $34@35; red dog, $37@ 
38; spring wheat bran, $30@31; winter 
wheat bran, $382@33. 


NOTES 


Roscoe C. Martin, bakery machinery 
salesman, is on a vacation with his fam- 
ily in Michigan. 

Charles Wilde, son of Gustave Wilde, 
baker, was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident recently. 

The Maple Store Co., Maple Run, Pa., 
capital $5,000, has been granted a Penn- 
sylvania charter to engage in the sale of 
groceries and flour. 

R. R. Sanborn, of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., Pittsburgh of- 
fice, was a business visitor to Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently. 

J. M. Patterson, of the Patterson Mills, 
Saltsburg, Pa., and P. M. Marshall, of 
the Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, 
were here recently.. 
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Work on the erection of a bakery | 


at the United States army post at Car- 
lisle, Pa., has been started. The bakery 
will cost $12,500, and is to be ready 
for use by Oct. 1. , 

M. E. Perkovich and Walter Kaceroskj 
have awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a new bakery at Newton 
Falls, Ohio. It will have a steam oven 
and the latest mechanical devices for 
baking. 

Philip Blattau, aged 81, a veteran re- 
tired baker of Pittsburgh, died at his 
home there on July 10. He was a native 
of Germany, and located in Pittsburgh 
60 years ago. He was engaged in the 
baking business until 20 years ago, when 
he retired. For many years he was 
president of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh. 

C. C. Larus. 


GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga.—The flour trade is ex- 
ceedingly dull and narrow. Prices have 
become unsteady and lower, in view of 
new crop wheat. Stocks are sufficient ‘o 
meet the present light demand, but «re 
not considered large in any quarter. 

Wheat feeds are also lower and (e- 
mand light. Buyers are careful not to 
overstock, in anticipation of lower prices. 

Hominy feed prices are steady, with 
limited demand, Cottonseed meal is very 
dull, but prices are about unchanged. (il 
mill stocks are gradually decreasing. 
Hulls are very scarce, and prices for the 
remaining few scattered lots are hizh 
and pace Local grown crops are hoid- 
ing the price, and demand generally is 
rather steady. 

Hay receipts are very light, but equal 
to demand. Old crop timothy is in fair 
demand, while new crop is being quoted 
about $2 lower. Alfalfa and clover are 
in light demand. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—The week of July 
8-14 was a dull one for the flour and 
grain trade, but there was some increase 
in output over that of the previous weck. 
The millfeed business has dropped off 
considerably. 

The price of wheat is discouraging to 
the farmer and has a tendency, grain men 
say, to restrain its movement to market. 
The tariff, which was looked forward to 
with hope of relief for the price of 
wheat, has done nothing in bettering the 
value of America’s most important agri- 
cultural product. The first of the new 
wheat crop has reached the Indianapolis 
market and it tested unusually high, but 
it is believed the quality generally will be 
a little lower than usual. Where thresh- 
ing has been done, the yield appears to 
be below normal. 

Indianapolis millers say that, with more 
favorable prices and better internal con- 
ditions, Europe will be a_ profitable 
ground for American millers this winter 
because of the indicated short crops of 
; bag quality wheat there. Little is being 

one abroad at present by Indianapolis 
millers. The domestic trade will be in 
good condition for fall business. The 
railroads, according to local officials, will 
be able to handle grain shipments if they 
are started soon after threshing is done 
and not delayed until later in the season, 
when other products are rushed to the 
market. 

Prices of both flour and feed for the 
week ending July 14 remained on a par 
with those of the previous week. Little 
change is expected until new crop wheat 
is milled. 

The movement through the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade was lighter than common. 
The first new wheat arriving on the floor 
was sold ahead several days ago before 
receipt, to an Ohio miller. Indianapo‘is 
millers have not bought any new wheat. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade Ju'y 
14: wheat, No. 2 red, 94@95c; corn, No. 
2 white 811,@84c, No. 3 white 81@831/.°, 
No. 2 yellow 811,@831,4c, No. 3 vellow 
81@83c, No. 2 mixed 80@821,4c, No. 3 
mixed 791/,,@82c; oats, No. 2 white 37‘, 
@39'¥%,c, No. 3 white 37@39c. 

Inspections of grain, July 14: wheat. 
No. 1 red 8 cars, No. 2 red 6, No. 3 red 
1, No. 3 hard 1; corn, No. 2 white 5 
cars, No. 3 white 2, sample white 1, No. 
1 yellow 3, No. 2 yellow 11, No. 3 yellow 
1, No..2 mixed 2; oats, No. 2 white ? 
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cars, No. 3 white 5, No. 4 white 2; rye, 
No. 2, 1 car. k 
The output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 


ended July 14: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

July 8-14 wee. eens Terry 6,226 27 
Previous week .......++++5 4,544 20 
Year AgO weeessseeercccees 8,612 37 
Two years ABO ...--+.eeees 7,808 30 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat .cccecccvececscres 36,000  cooss 
GEER occcsercsercessececs 169,000 42,000 
GORD oc ccdesstvedentceces 94,000 56,000 
RYO ...ccccccceccsccccess 1,400 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
18,500 306,000 41,000 7,000 
106,000 202,000 114,000 2,000 
141,060 285,950 260,180 1,500 


July 14, 1923.. 
July 15, 1922.. 
July 16, 1921.. 
NOTES 

The Steinhart Grain Co., Inc., has re- 
duced its capital to $50,000. 

The Model Baking Co., New Albany, 
has increased its capital to $60,000. 

Harold O’Brien, of the New Hill Grain 
Co., recently returned from a vacation. 

John A. Reis, of the Acme-Evans Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a vacation. 

The Ward Baking Co., of New York, 
has filed suit in federal court at Indian- 
apolis against the Wards Cakery Corpo- 
ration, Evansville, charging infringement 
of ‘rade name and seeking an injunction. 
The Ward company asks for an account- 
ing of the profits derived from use of the 
name, and for damages of thrice the 
amount of the profits thus received. 

Curis O. AxBion. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The usual demand 
for four for this season is beginning to 
develop. Mills are selling a considerable 
amount in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, but so far there has been practi- 
cally no inclination to anticipate require- 
ments. Sales of this class are less than 
20 per cent of what they were at the 
corresponding time last year. 

Confidence is gradually developing in 
present prices. Mills are inclined to look 
for heavy bookings if values continue 
unchanged for a week or 10 days. 

Prices still vary considerably, because 
of inability of some of the mills to se- 
cure new wheat in sufficient quantities to 
keep running. Quotations at the close 
of the current week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.50@6.80; standard or regular 
patent, $5.90@6.15; straight patent, $5.30 
@5.60; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report fair sales of small 
lots. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$6.50@7.50; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $5.65@6.25. There has been an un- 
usually wide range on both spring and 
oy winter wheat flours, as much as $1 


The bulk of the wheat crop in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee has been threshed. 
Wherever i* is possible for farmers to do 
so wheat is being stored, and the move- 
ment to market has been slow. Mills are 
free buyers of wheat when able to find 
it on the basis of $1, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, or $1.12, delivered at Nashville. 

Millfeed continues in fairly good de- 
mand. With a number of mills closed 
down recently for repairs, the output has 
been considerably reduced. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $22.50@25 ton; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Corn meal remains quiet. Prices: bolt- 
ed, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 14 July 7 

SOUS, GEMM. Schwa ace te 17,100 20,000 
NOG JENN) dv chines 4 vee 53,000 23,000 
tt! Urea pay 68,000 60,000 
ie err 193,000 184,000 


en, of grain at Nashville tor week 
ending July 14, 190 cars. 
Joun Lerper. 





While Denmark leads Europe: in all 
around per capita grain consumption, 
France has the highest per capita con- 
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sumption of wheat and its flour. The 
high pre-war consumption in France of 
558 lbs was reduced under war economies 
to 416, and in 1922 was back to 516 lbs 
per capita. A renewed decline, how- 
ever, has now set in, owing to last sea- 
son’s short wheat crop and the introduc- 
tion of 10 per cent compulsory dilution 
of wheat flour. Current consumption 
is about 12 per cent below normal. 


SOY BEANS IN WISCONSIN 


Prospect of Developing an Important New 
Agricultural Industry—Farmers 
Show Interest 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Prospects of the 
development of a great new industry in 
Wisconsin, namely, the manufacture of 
soy bean oil and its principal byproduct, 
soy bean meal, are growing brighter in 
consonance with the remarkable increase 
of the interest of farmers in Wisconsin 
in the growing of soy bean crops. Due 
to the more general realization of the 
value of this crop, which is now portend- 
ing an entrance into the field of human 
foodstuffs, and the natural advantages 
afforded Wisconsin farmers by the na- 
ture of soils and climate, the acreage de- 
voted to soy beans in this state this year 
is more than double that of a year ago, 
and represents the largest area given 
over to its culture among all of the cen- 
tral states which are adapted to the crop. 

At a time like the present, when there 
is much talk of curtailing general crop 
acreage as one means to stimulate prices 
of grains to bring these above the cost 
of production, the soy bean situation in 
Wisconsin is particularly interesting 
from the standpoint of growers, crush- 
ers, the feed trade, and even the milling 
industry when regarded only with refer- 
ence to flour. The success attending soy 
bean cultivation in Wisconsin is such 
that authorities express confidence that 
a further increase in soy bean acreage 
in 1924 is certain. 

So far the aim of most Wisconsin 
farmers in devoting increasing acreage 
to soy beans has been to gain the ad- 
vantage of an extra supply of fodder 
while producing the seed required for 
utilizing increased acreage. The time is 
believed to be approaching when.the cul- 
tivation of the soy bean for oil and oil 
meal production will represent the prin- 
cipal aim and object. This will accom- 
pany the extension of acreage. 

Soy bean flour is already being manu- 
factured commercially in this country. 
It has been Granado a valuable by- 
product of the soy bean oil and oil meal 
industry conducted by the Chicago 
Heights (Ill.) Oil Mfg. Co. This is of- 
fered particularly as an admixture to 
wheat flour «as a food for diabetics or 
other persons obliged to restrict diet, and 
as a substitute for meat. The principal 
claims are that the food value of bread 
is increased two to three times by add- 
ing 15 to 25 per cent of soy bean flour to 
wheat flour, for bean product is very low 
in starch and sugar content but very high 
in protein, fats and carbohydrates. 

There are as yet no commercial mills 
in Wisconsin. The Chicago Heights Oil 
Mfg. Co. and the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, IIl., are the only concerns that 
have soy bean meal registered for sale in 
Wisconsin with the division of feed and 
fertilizer inspection of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Regardless of the development of soy 
bean byproducts as human foodstuffs, 
the possibilities in the field of feeding- 
stuffs are so broad that they appear un- 
limited. Soy bean oil meal is gaining 
ground rapidly as a supplement in a ra- 
tion for dairy cows, growing pigs and 
calves, hogs, steers, sheep and poultry. 
In addition to high protein content, it 
has particular characteristics giving it a 
high feeding value, a combination which 
is giving soy bean oil meal a steadily 
advancing place in the feed market. 

Commercial soy bean oil meal as sold 
in Wisconsin has a protein content aver- 
aging 38 to 42 per cent, and feeders use 
it in an average proportion of 25 per 
cent meal to 75 per cent corn. ; 

The process of manufacturing soy 
bean oil meal is said to be virtually iden- 
tical with that of making linseed oil 
meal, more familiarly known as “old 
process oil meal.” It is said that linseed 
oil mills can utilize soy beans with but a 
few unimportant changes in the machin- 





ery and equipment. Some experimenta- 
tion is being done by linseed crushers in 
Milwaukee and other parts of Wiscon- 
sin but, so far as can be ascertained, 
production has not reached a commercial 
stage, probably owing to the pressure 
upon existing facilities by the demand 
for linseed oil and the byproducts, and 
awaiting the proper extension of culture 
of beans. 

Professor George Briggs, of the de- 
partment of agronomy, University of 
Wisconsin, recognized as the best author- 
ity on soy beans in this state, has been 
paying much attention in the last two 
years to the question of their industrial 
use with special reference to the estab- 
lishment of local crushing and grinding 
mills. In an interview for The North- 
western Miller, Professor Briggs said: 

“We have from time to time taken up 
the soy bean meal proposition with man- 
ufacturers, but so far we have not been 
able to interest any one to the extent 
of warranting the establishment of a 
mill in Wisconsin. Ground soy beans 
fit in so very well with our dairy rations 
as a supplement to linseed meal that 
many of our dairymen are using the 
bean for this purpose. The soy bean 
meal people have offered to take our 
beans, extract the oil and return the 
meal if the farmers will pay the freight 
both ways, but at the present freight 
rates in Wisconsin, farmers are reluctant 
to enter into such agreement.” 

The pre-eminent position attained by 
Wisconsin, which now leads all states in 
the quantity and value of dairy prod- 
ucts,—having surpassed New York with- 
in the last two to three years in this re- 
spect,—is pointed out as one of the big 
advantages favoring the development of 
a soy bean meal industry within the state, 
at the very source of the raw material. 
Minnesota likewise is one of the princi- 
pal dairying states, while other neigh- 
boring states are devoting increasing at- 
tention to the dairy industry, which re- 
quires the highest grade of feedingstuffs. 
Wisconsin and neighboring states, at the 
same time, have created a great indus- 
try of breeding blooded cattle, which 
has reached the point where many thou- 
sands of heads are shipped to other 
states and to foreign countries every 
year. 

“I am under the impression that lin- 
seed oil mills can utilize soy beans, mak- 
ing soy bean meal with but few changes 
in equipment,” said Professor Briggs 
further. “However, I have not thor- 
oughly investigated this and would be 
unable to make any accurate statement. 
It certainly will be feasible to establish 
at least one mill if the acreage continues 
to increase as it has in the past few 
years, and there is every indication that 
it will, We are learning more about 
the growing and harvesting of soy beans 
every day, and farmers are learning how 
to reduce the cost of production. 

“It is a fact that ground soy beans 
do not keep quite so well during the 
summer months as in coider weather, 
while soy vean oil cake or meal, which 
is the product after the oil has been ex- 
tracted by scientific processes, has no 
deteriorating effect and can be kept with 
equal safety as can linseed meal, but 
farmers at present feel that it would 
not pay them to go to the extra expense 
of having the oil extracted and buying 
back the meal.” 

Professor Briggs is issuing bulletins 
from the university from time to time 
giving information to farmers growing 
soy beans and showing nongrowers the 
value of the crop. The concerns now en- 
gaged in manufacturing soy bean oil 
meal and flour are assisting the move- 
ment to enlarge the acreage by showing 
farmers that soy beans have given the 
American farmer “a rotation grain crop 
which puts as much nitrogen into his 
soil as clover; furnishes a straw for 
feed better than timothy hay, and pro- 
duces a grain of much higher money 
value than oats and about equal to 
wheat.” County agricultural agents in 
Wisconsin are also doing excellent pro- 
motion work. 

Portage, Waushara and Adams lead 
Wisconsin counties, in the order named, 
in acreage devoted to soy bean cultiva- 
tion. The soil is sandy, and for many 
years has been profitable only in potato 
and legume crops. Professor Briggs 
states positively, however, that the soy 
bean is adapted to nearly all soils and 
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vegies of Wisconsin, and is especially 
valuable on soils too poor or too low in 
lime to grow other legumes. It does 
best on fertile, sweet soils. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Corn Crop 
Corn crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
on the basis of condition July 1, compared 
with the figures for 1922 (December esti- 
mates) and for the five-year averages of 
1917-21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 Av. 
Pennsylvania .... 62,810 69,212 68,237 
WHO 06546050 46,378 53,312 51,585 
N. Carolina ..... 50,457 50,520 54,801 
GOOtGIS. cccccccce 50,828 52,620 68,034 
GHD ccececevccns 157,734 149,097 165,303 
ER. 6605.04 64's 178,779 176,305 181,607 
Pee 317,164 313,074 338,259 
Michigan ....... 60,022 60,716 55,919 
Wisconsin ...... 91,453 98,300 76,481 
Minnesota ...... 167,387 131,307 120,568 
BO. sseccascece 412,752 455,635 416,419 
Missouri ........ 179,408 175,275 186,377 
S. Dakota ....... 129,020 110,038 105,608 
Nebraska ....... 203,810 182,400 204,002 
eee > 98,391 91,129 
Kentucky .. 88,060 94,542 
Tennessee 75,440 89,033 
Alabama . 50,932 61,827 
Mississippi ...... 37,438 51,065 57,601 
WEE Suid4 sees 95,121 114,580 118,192 
Oklahoma ...... 52,800 57,600 54,990 





United States. .2,877,437 2,890,712 2,931,271 





United States—Oats Crop 
Oats crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of condition July 1, compared 
with the final figures for 1922 and for the 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





1923 1922 Av. 
New York ...... 32,697 31,770 37,010 
Pennsylvania 34,790 41,242 41,274 
GEIS. cocccccscces 51,115 39,744 60,907 
Indiana 53,923 28,770 69,747 
Illinois .... 145,571 110,010 171,843 
Michigan b+ 45,298 49,434 49,380 
Wisconsin ....... 88,022 101,558 92,015 
Minnesota ...... 134,459 142,746 118,369 
Se 197,829 208,791 217,244 
i Ree 35,836 17,872 50,189 
N. Dakota ...... 53,073 78,804 49,103 
Se 77,969 74,400 68,663 
Nebraska ....... 85,388 56,106 78,938 
Cee 34,636 28,386 53,967 
TOMAS ccccciccces 49,108 33,465 40,769 
Oklahoma ...... 23,367 30,000 39,547 
Montana ........ 20,735 19,200 12,806 





United States. .1,283,717 1,201,436 1,377,903 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 
United States in 1923, as estimated by the 
Department or Agriculture on the basis of 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years (000’s omitted): 


AREA, ACRES 


Minnesota 1,628 1,850 2,27 2,800 
N. Dakota..... 7,953 8,740 9,500 8,916 
S. Dakota..... 2,748 2,893 2,770 2,830 
Montana ...... 2,713 2,713 2,290 2,377 
Washington ... 1,060 -1,000 1,000 1,434 





United States 18,503 19,503 20,282 21,127 


PRODUCTION, BUS 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minnesota 20,539 25,345 21,650 26,600 


N. Dakota . : 2 


71,148 123,234 80,750 80,244 
S. Dakota .... 32,888 38,188 24,930 25,470 
Montana ...... 42,108 39,881 27,480 32,770 
Washington ... 19,806 9,200 15,000 17,065 





United States 234,739 275,887 214,589 222,430 





United States—Barley Crop 
Barley crop of the United States in 1923, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of condition July 1, com- 
pared with the final figures for 1922 and for 
the five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








1923 1922 Av. 

Wisconsin ...... 13,163 14,220 16,969 
Minnesota ...... 21,520 24,062 26,416 
N. Dakota ...... 22,157 25,704 21,818 
S. Dakota ....... 24,300 21,896 26,454 
MEGRGRS cecccccce 24,541 19,332 11,965 
Colorado ........ 6,332 3,534 4,379 
California ....... 34,724 36,864 31,714 
United States.. 198,105 186,118 191,974 

Sweden—Crops 


' Grain crops of Sweden, as reported by 
Statistiska Centralbyran, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1922.. 9,381 13,833 78,953 22,678 
1921. 12,577 12,326 76,598 27,808 
1920 10,322 11,012 69,914 23,070 
1919 9,509 12,891 76,691 23,073 
1918 8,888 11,652 56,084 19,292 
1917 6,929 11,369 61,400 18,904 
1916 9,038 13,699 85,320 21,334 
1915 9,660 13,780 86,299 23,652 
1914 8,906 12,172 55,498 26,776 
1913 9,502 16,933 96,5650 23,009 
1912 1,797 14,156 87,766 23,075 
1911 8,106 14,923 75,637 24,283 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley. Oats Rye 

29GB. ccccces 356 400 1,761 920 
|, eee 360 400 1,758 914 
BORO s ccccccs 358 402 »752 914 
1919 348 412 1,760 919 
° 467 1,812 948 

436 1,932 818 

412 1,936 912 

420 1,984 958 

421 1,947 968 

450 1,977 917 
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The sharp decline in wheat under- 
mined confidence in the flour market and 
apparently frightened buyers off. New 
business, theretore, was not of large pro- 
portions in the week ending July 14, 
and except in cases of well-established 
brands, was at low prices. Considerable 
uncertainty existed as to the future mar- 
ket, but even those who felt that prices 
were low enough, felt their present stocks 
too difficult to dispose of to venture from 
conservative lines. The majority of buy- 
ers seemed waiting for a decided rally in 
wheat or some definite action that would 
indicate the ruture trend of prices be- 
fore purchasing in any quantity. 

For some time there has been appar- 
ent a growing demand for Montana 
flours. Moderate in price and strong in 
quality, the Kast Side trade is finding 
them very satisfactory to blend in with 
other flours, and brokers who represent 
mills in this section report a very fair 
business. 

In Minnesota flours the demand for 
clears outstripped the other grades and, 
as has been the case for several weeks, 
some mills asked more for good clears 
than others did for their patents. 

Offers of new crop hard winters were 
more numerous. However, the trade 
seems to feel that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining old flour for some 
time to come, and is inclined to wait un- 
til the quality of the new crop is defi- 
nitely assured before purchasing in any 


quantity. Therefore, sales were not of 
large proportions. Some of the big bak- 
ers were reported buying in good lots, 


which would seem to indicate that they 
feel prices are right, but these purchases 
were made direct from the mills. Quo- 
tations on new crop flours ranged about 
$5.30@5.05 bbl. 

Export sales continued of small lots, 
as foreign buyers’ ideas on price are 
too low in many instances to be on a 
working basis. 

Price range: spring fancy patents 
$6.25@6.75, standard patents $5.80@ 
6.25, clears $5@5.75; hard winter patents 
$5.40@5.95, straights $5.15@5.35, clears 
$4.75@5.25,—all in jutes. 

In the rye market, business was chiefly 
on resale flour, prices ranging $3.60@ 
4.25 bbl. 

The wheat market has recovered some- 
what, after its bad break, but the volume 
of business is small and underlying con- 
ditions are not materially changed. Ex- 
port operations are not large. 


FLOUR FIRM CHANGES 


B. H. Wunder, New York flour bro- 
ker, has recently entered into an ar- 
rangement with A. W. Mears, of White 
& Co., Baltimore, by which he will take 
entire charge of the New York end of 
the business, operating in the name of 
Harry E. White Co., at 89 Broad Street. 

On the death of Harry E. White, who 
formerly handled the business here, it 
was determined to continue the New 
York house. it was not easy to find the 
right man to manage it, but the recently 
arranged happy combination is clearly 
the result of a friendship extending over 
several years and growing directly out 
of flour club organization work. 

Mr. Wunder, who has been in the flour 
brokerage business in New York on his 
own account since 1909, representing the 
Big Diamond Mills Co. and some smaller 
accounts, has always been active in flour 
club affairs, having served as president 
of the New York organization and as a 
member of the executive committee of 
the national organization, so that when 





the Baltimore flour trade decided to or- 
ganize its own flour club, Mr. Wunder 
was invited to go down and assist at its 
birth, at which time he advocated the 
welding of all the local clubs into a na- 
tional body, which later came about. 

Mr. Mears is an equally well-known 
and popular figure in the flour business 





000 tons flour, 18,000 tons rye, costing 
870,000,000 drachmas. 

Announcement has been made of the 
incorporation of Holt & Co., Inc., for 
$100,000, by Frank Hadley and C. Sloane. 


F. A. McClellan, sales manager of the 
George Urban Milling Co., spent several 
days in New York during the week end- 
ing July 14. 

Alphonse. Mennel, president Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, sailed for Antwerp 
on July 11 on the Belgenland, to be gone 
until Oct. 1. 


James H. Haffenberg left New York 
on July 11 for a week or 10 days’ trip 
to Minneapolis that will combine busi- 
ness and pleasure. 


The state barge canal conference has 
announced a canal convention to be held 
the week beginning Oct. 1, probably at 
Syracuse. The object is to develop the 
maximum capacity of the canals, and 


B. H. Wunder, New York City 


of both Baltimore and New York, and 
for many years has operated the Balti- 
more office of White & Co. 

Through the two offices of this concern 
several well-known mill accounts will 
be handled, notably—besides the one 
above mentioned—that of the Mennel 
Milling Co., of Toledo, Ohio; and with 
the broad acquaintance and general pop- 
ularity of both men who have merged 
their interests, a successful outcome is 
practically assured. 


NOTES 

A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore office 
of White & Co. was in New York on 
July 11. 

A. S. Leo is now handling the account 
of the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. in the 
metropolitan district. 

Fred J. Lingham, president Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
was in New York on July IS. 

S. A. McKeown, formerly secretary of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., has severed 
his connection with this concern. 

Raymond F. Kilthau has the account 
of the Lincoln-Buffalo Milling Co., with 
mills at Lewisburg and Oxford, Pa. 

A report of the National Bank of 
Greece gives the orders for cereals 
placed by that organization for the year 
1922 as follows: $72,000 tons wheat, 25,- 


special attention will be given to the 
handling of grain. 

F. S. Bergen, of the Produce Ex- 
change office of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., returned from his 
vacation on July 16. 

Frank Houser, Earl Gafford, R. F. 
Kilthau and Arthur Ebinger went to In- 
wood to see the American open golf 
championship tournament. 


Samuel Nelson, Cuban representative 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., has been 
spending his vacation in the United 
States, sailing for Havana on July 14. 


Among out-of-town millers on the ex- 
change during the week ending July 14 
were F, A. Adamek, of Rugby, N. D., 
H. G. O’Malley, of Minneapolis, and F. 
F. Bauer, of Bethlehem, Pa. 


R. F, Bausman, export manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., New York, sailed 
for Europe on July 7 on the Ohio. He 
expects to visit Great Britain, Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries, and the 
length of his stay is uncertain. 


A joint conference of farm leaders 
and railroad officials was held at Syra- 
cuse to discuss plans for moving New 
York’s grain and other farm products 
expeditiously, especially at harvest. The 
problems of both the railroads and the 
farmers were taken up, and it is hoped 
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that much money may be saved as a re- 
sult of the co-operation planned between 
shippers and the roads. 

W. B. Webb, vice president Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., left on July 11 
on a motor trip with his family, to visit 
his old home in Skowhegan, Maine. 
While in the East he expects to visit the 
various offices of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, who handle the mill’s account in this 
part of the country. 


A. F. Lane, in the Produce Exchange, 
has been appointed sales representative 
for Gold Medal grain products in Con- 
necticut, greater New York and Long 
Island. These products include poultry, 
dairy and horse feeds, put on the market 
by the Washburn-Crosby Co., whose 
North Star mill at Minneapolis has been 
turned over to this work. The firm cf 
A. F. Lane was organized in 1899, and is 
a known in the feed trade of the 

ast. 


A celebration was held on the ex- 
change, July 12, to honor the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Robert W. Albertson on the 
Produce Exchange. His associates pre- 
sented Mr. Albertson with an illuminated 
volume expressing their appreciation of 
his loyalty and companionship, and also 
o him a fine gold locket set with a 

iamond and suitably engraved. Mr. Al- 
bertson started as a call boy on the floor 
of the exchange 50 years ago, and ai- 
vanced to manager of the gratuity fund 
in 1910. Large sums of money have 
passed through his hands during this 
time, as it is a part of his work to take 
charge of assessments, disbursements and 
investment of surplus funds. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Just at the time when 
flour demand showed promising signs of 
returning to something like a normal con- 
dition, the collapse of the wheat market 
served to upset the trade here, with tlie 
result that buying is now at perhaps the 
lowest ebb of many weeks. 

Bakers and other large consumers have 
received offers of July to July flour. 
One northwestern mill has made many 
offers of a fancy patent for delivery up 
to July, 1924, at $6 bbl. This and similar 
offers have not only killed off prospects 
of early sales by producers, but have not 
brought the expected volume of- business 
to those making the offers, so far as can 
be learned. 

Some sales have been made on the year 
around basis, however, and local millers 
are of the opinion that considerable busi- 
ness will be booked by those making these 
offers. Kansas patents are being of- 
fered at $5.50, upward. Some southwest- 
ern mills have indicated they will make 
12 months’ contracts at prices they now 
are quoting. 

Clears have been rather scarce, and 
have shown more firmness than other 
grades. One lot of 500 bbls first clears 
was sold at $5.70 bbl, Buffalo. There is 
such a wide range in prices that any list 
quoted must be regarded as more or less 
nominal. 

Rye flours, after advancing 25c bbl de- 
clined 10c, closing 15c above the close of 
the previous woot. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

Se WORE, Sip once tenses 117,924 vel 

Previous week ..........+. 109,043 €5 

BOOP OBS cecccsccssvvvcdes 134,860 a) 

Two years ago .........+5 127,760 q7 


MILLFEED 


Practically all feeds show unusual 
strength for this season of the year. 
Bran is bringing $24.50 ton, with mills 
preg | some of this and other wheat 
feeds for quick shipment. In the weex 
ending July 7 local mills were getting 
$25 for bran, but offerings of Canadian 
bran forced a reduction to the lower 
price, which was quoted by Canadian 
producers before a similar figure was 
made on this side of the border. Other 
wheat feeds show pee no price 
change. Ruling mill quotations: stand- 
ard middlings, $29.50; flour middlings, 
$34.50; mixed feed, $32.50; red dog, $37. 
Some near-by stuff is being offered by 
local mills, but others regard the situa- 
tion as very strong, with mixers and other 
consumers showing a willingness to con- 
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tract at present prices for feed to be 
shipped through October. 

Substantial purchases by mixers have 
given strength to the wheat and other 
feed markets. 

Oil meal is strong, mills declining to 
renew quotations which they have been 
willing to make for August to December 
shipments. Near-by oil meal is strong, 
mill prices being $39.50@40. Mixers have 
bought heavily, and resellers have no 
large stocks to offer. Some mills are ask- 
ing $1 over the market for prompt ship- 
ment. 

After a prolonged period of weakness, 
cottonseed meal has advanced $2@8 ton. 
The 43 per cent advanced to $50@50.50, 
with other grades showing similar 
strength. Quotations: 41 per cent, }448@ 
48.50; 36 per cent, $41.50@42. Demand 
for July shipment is fair, but southern 
resellers are discounting October ship- 
ments, now offering at $46@47. 

There is comparatively little activity 
in hominy or corn, prices being on | 
and demand fair. Some gluten on trac 
has been offered and sold at $41.05. 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Grain movement is at a particularly 
low ebb in this port. Not a single 300,- 
000-bu cargo came down the lake in the 
week ending July 14, all shipments being 
in small craft. Receipts totaled as fol- 
lows: wheat, 999,360 bus; rye, 874,117; 
corn, 74,000; oats, 43,100. 

No cargoes cleared for Montreal, but 
canal craft did a fairly good business 
an’ the rail movement continued brisk, 
wiih the result that stocks in the local 
ele,ators have dropped below 4,000,000 
bus and are being steadily reduced. 

Statistics received from Fort William 
and Port Arthur bear out assertions that 
a large percentage of grain is going to 
seaboard by other routes. In June the 
elevators in the two upper lake ports 
loaded 26,842,588 bus grain, of which Buf- 
falo got only 6,399,647; Port Colborne 
and the Welland Canal, 9,740,329 bus, 
and the rest went to Georgian Bay and 
other points. 

No marked increase in receipts is now 
expected before the first week of August. 
With the immense volume of ore and 
coal business that is being offered, marine 
interests are not disposed to worry about 
the decline in grain tonnage. The pack- 
age freighters are bringing down large 
stocks of flour. All the freighters, both 
bulk and package, are getting good dis- 
patch at this port. 


NOTES 


lire destroyed the large warehouse of 
William J. Gallagher, Medina, N. Y., 
causing loss of over $35,000. 

Edward J. Reinfranck, Buffalo baker, 
648 East Utica Street, has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

An addition is to be built to the Knowl- 
ton warehouse, extensively used by local 
representatives of western mills. 

The Federal Concrete Co., elevator 
builder, is constructing a scale house and 
storage bins at its Buffalo plant. 

The city council refused permission to 
Paul Simini to build a bakery at 729 West 
Avenue, on the ground that that section 
is restricted to residences. 

T. S. Banks, Wingold distributor in 
western New York, has returned from a 
motor tour along the Atlantic seaboard 
and through New England. 

The final report of the Buffalo Flour 
Club’s committee which has been studying 
the problems of returned sacks and sales 
of flour in bulk has been indefinitely post- 
poned, 

The Mann Bros. Co. has been granted 
a permit for a $50,000 addition to its lin- 
seed crushing plant in the harbor district. 
The building will be 50x80, and five 
stories high, 

Mr. and Mrs, Levi Way have moved 
to Kennedy, N. Y. Mr. Way is travel- 
ling representative of the D. H. Grandin 
Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of mixed feed. 

H. T. Burns, of Burns Bros., grain 
dealers, and Nesbit Grammer, of the 
Eastern Steamship Co., have returned 
from Montreal, where they inspected the 
steamship company’s new fleet. 

The Bison Steamship Corporation has 
been incorporated for $150,000 by John 


J. O'Hagan, Margaret O’Hagan, John 


Gehm, Anna Gehm, Patrick J. Gunn, 


Frank P. Ranahan and Maurice V. Craw- 
ford. 

On seemingly reliable authority it is 
reported that: a Buffalo firm which has 
flour, grain and other interests has tem- 
porarily retired from flour production, 
and may not resume this feature of its 
business. 

Shippers using the canal for grain and 
flour movements will soon receive a regis- 
ter of barge canal craft, now being pre- 
pared by Captain Thomas Buel and Wil- 
ford G. Bartenfeld. This will show the 
type, construction, dimensions and name 
of owner of all barge canal craft now 
in operation. 


Work on the National Biscuit Co.’s 
new $800,000 addition to its East Buffalo 
bakery is to begin at once. The buildin 
will be a seven-story, brick, steel an 
concrete structure, with a frontage of 
134 feet on Urban Street and a depth of 
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sections offering to ship old flour on sales 
of new at the same price if desired, indi- 
cating that both sellers and buyers are 
convinced that the new product will 
eclipse the old in quality, which, if true, 
means a much more satisfactory business 
for everybody in the trade during the 
new crop year. 

Springs were easier but more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $6.15@ 
6.40; standard patents, $5.65@5.90,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5 
@lic less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Aside from the new flour for deferred 
shipment referred to above, fair car lot 
sales of both new and old were also made 
within the range of quotations. Stand- 
ard grade at $5.75@6, cotton, deferred 
shipment, was probably the best seller. 

Hard winters were weaker but in bet- 
ter demand, short patents at the close 
ranging $5.75@6; straights, $5.25@5.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 


A. W. Mears, Baltimore 


205 feet. It will adjoin the company’s 
new $1,000,000 bakery. 

The Higbie elevator, Chili, established 
a new record by loading and shipping to 
eastern markets, in the 10 months ending 
July 1, 35,000 bus winter wheat. Prac- 
tically all of the 1922 crop is now out 
of farmers’ hands in this district. This 
year’s crop promises to be one of the 
largest of recent years. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BALTIMORE 


BattimoreE, Mp.—Flour eased off some 
more, in its effort to find bottom, during 
the week ending July 14, yet local buyers 
in several cases were ready to add to 
their holdings in a moderate way on all 
recessions in price. Having no fear of 
going wrong at present levels, the trade, 
including some of the leaders, was out 
for bargains and, after locating them, 
not only met urgent requirements but, in 
instances, anticipated wants to a limited 
extent by buying some new crop spring 
flour at the price of old for 60 or 90 
days’ shipment. Fair sales were also 
made of both new hard and soft winters. 

All new flour, including spring and 
hard and soft winters, was held right up 
to the price of old, with the mills of all 


5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. The trading was good, but con- 
fined principally to car lots. Country 
mills were said to be offering straights 
pretty close to $5, cotton, though actual 
transactions below $5.25 were difficult 
to uncover. 

Soft winters were lower but more sal- 
able, short patents closing nominally at 
$5.25@5.50; near-by straights, $4.25@ 
4.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patent is hard to quote, in 
the absence of trading, though it is safe 
to say that it is not going to bring a 
great big premium over the fine new 
near-by straights during the coming sea- 
son. Premiums on everything are be- 
coming very unpopular. They are like 
taking the cream off the milk and leav- 
ing nothing for the other fellow. The 
trade is very tired of it, and is happy to 
know that it is a feature of the business 
which it will not have to be bothered 
with on the new crop. 

Local buyers would probably not se- 
riously object if the premium on western 
patents did not exceed 25@50c over the 
price of near-by straights, what it was 
for many years prior to the war, but 
they very vigorously object to what they 
term the present extortion of about $1 
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bbl. Near-by straights are fine in qual- 
ity, and are selling well at $4.40 in sec- 
ondhand cottons and $4.25 bulk, for 
either old or new. The quality is so 
superior that the range as to price and 
grade is very narrow. 

City mills ran part time, and reported 
good sales both at home and abroad. 
They reduced their spring patent 5c bbl 
and new winters for deferred shipment 
35c; feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,322 
bbls; destined for export, 10,846. 


WHEAT 


Wheat declined 5@614,c, and demand 
was poor, with movement increasing. No. 
2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed the 
current week in this market at 6%34¢ 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 51,c 
under the previous week and 5%c under 
last year. Receipts of new southern 
wheat from June 23 to July 14, 146,823 
bus; same period last year, 191,137. 
Range of prices for the week ending 
July 14, 75c@$1.091,; last year, 75c@ 
$1.19. 

IN PRAISE OF MR. MEARS 


The Baltimore Flour Club, at_ its 
monthly meeting on July 11, after dis- 
cussing transportation matters and 
electing to membership William E. Har- 
ris, of W. E. Harris & Son, grain and 
flour commission and forwarding, pre- 
sented A. W. Mears the resolution which 
was adopted by the club on May 22, 
1923, upon his retirement as president, 
handsomely engrossed and framed, and 
reading as follows: 

“Whereas, The Baltimore Flour Club 
owes its inception and a large share of 
its present influence to the foresight of 
Adelbert W. Mears, who, in February, 
1919, acted as host to a gathering of rep- 
resentative merchants engaged in this 
trade, at Hotel Rennert, where the idea 
of a Flour Club was conceived and for- 
mally launched; and, 

“Whereas, Time has proven the wis- 
dom and need of such an organization in 
our city, resulting, as it has, in numer- 
ous improvements in trade practices, a 
better understanding and warmer fellow- 
ship among those engaged in the flour 
and allied lines, thereby vindicating the 
judgment of the pioneer of this Club; 
and, : 

“Whereas, He has been ever ready to 
help with a friendly word of encour- 
agement and by personal sacrifices, both 
of his time and means, to strengthen and 
extend the avenues of usefulness of the 
Baltimore Flour Club during the past 
three years, and has, upon frequent occa- 
sions, entertained its members with rare 
hospitality; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Baltimore Flour Club that as its presid- 
ing officer Adelbert W. Mears has been 
an inspiration to us by his high moral 
ideals, and his staunch defense of fair 
trading; that we hereby express to him 
the sincere appreciation of each individu- 
al member of this club for his good work, 
and that we heartily attest to his im- 
partial management of the organization’s 
affairs during his incumbency in office, 
and extend to him our best wishes for 
many more years of health, happiness and 
prosperity, and continued usefulness to 
his family and fellow-men.” 


NOTES 


B. H. Wunder, flour, New York, spent 
July 8 with A. W. Mears, of White & 
Co., flour, Baltimore. 


M. B. Shorp, with the Moore-Seaver 


‘Grain Co., Kansas City, was a recent 


visitor to this market. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to July 14, 1923, were 405,568 
bus; year ago, 681,805. 

Major J. M. Wharton, local millers’ 
agent, is confined to his home as the 
result of a fall from a street car. 

Harry D. Eidman, of H. D. Eidman & 
Bro., feed and grain, is ill with typhoid 
fever, but said to be making good prog- 
ress toward recovery. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.30 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, $1; 
rye, 85c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Ferdinand Meyer, son of Ferdinand A. 
Meyer, president Baltimore Grain Co., 
exporter, and Augustus R. Selby, secre- 
tary and manager Liberty Milling Co. 
Germantown, Md., have applied for 
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membership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Domestic No. 2 yellow corn on track 
was quoted here at the close, July 14, at 
$1.0414,@1.05 bu, compared with $1.031, 
for the beautiful new No, 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, now coming to market. 


Claude E. Clifton, of C. E. Clifton & 
Co., millers’ agents, Baltimore and 
Washington, who has been ill for months 
as the result of a fall he sustained last 
March in the Southern Hotel, this city, 
appeared on ’change here July 9, ready 
for business. 

The New York branch of White & Co., 
flour, Baltimore, will hereafter be con- 
ducted as the Harry E. White Co., with 
B. H. Wunder, New York flour man, 
as general manager. A. W. Mears, head 
of White & Co., feels that he has been 
exceedingly fortunate in associating with 
himself a man of the character and ex- 
perience of Mr. Wunder, and says that, 
having pooled their interests, they will 
make a strong drive for a share of both 
the domestic and export trade of the 
metropolis. 

The new southern wheat coming to 
market is a dream of loveliness, com- 
pared with the old crop grain. In most 
cases it is as dry as a bone, contains but 
little garlic and in instances grades up to 
No. 1 and weighs as much as 61 and 62 
Ibs to the bu. The mills of this sectivn, 
therefore, are not apt to have any out- 
side competition on soft winter flour to 
speak of for the next twelvemonth, par- 
ticularly should they continue to be able 
to buy this wonderful quality wheat at 
the prices now current. 


J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
was here July 12, conferring with L. A. 
Schillinger, of the Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., president Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, relative to association mat- 
ters. A series of group meetings will be 
held throughout the territory during the 
next 60 days. A membership campaign 
will be launched, with the slogan “500 
New Members During the Coming Year.” 
A meeting was held here, following 
luncheon at the Hotel Emerson, in the 
offices of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 
Preston Street and Madison Avenue, at- 
tended by a number of the wholesale 
bakers. 


The Housewives’ League of Baltimore 
had its contest and exhibition in home 
bread making at the Southern Hotel on 
July 11, as per announcement. It is stat- 
ed that more than 80 loaves, about 40 
pans of rolls, and several plates of quick 
biscuits, Maryland biscuits and buns 
were on display. The awards were made 
by experts, who sliced every loaf of 
bread and carefully examined and grad- 
ed it. Four loaves, graded 98 per cent 
perfect, and entered by four women, 
won the best prizes. The Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor has_ indorsed the 
league’s fight for better and cheaper 
bread. Leading local dairies have re- 
duced the price of milk lc on quarts 
and Ic on pints, which, in connection 
with the decline in wheat and flour, may 
have a tendency to coax bread off its 
pinnacle. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Uncertainty over the 
position of both new and old wheat, as 
reflected by the markets, has further 
confirmed local buyers in the belief that 
their —, of conservative buying, which 
they have been pursuing for so long, is 
sound. Restricted purchases of flour are 
still reported, and general demand for the 
week ending July 14 has been slow. Hard 
winter wheat patents from the Southwest 
were reported to have been sold to a 
limited extent, but the quantity was small 
compared with that of the previous week. 

In order to make sales it was neces- 
sary to offer material reductions from 
open quotations on hard winter wheat 
flours, and some low prices were quoted. 
The same is true to a large extent of 
spring wheat patents, although the results 
were not very satisfactory. 

Some sales of hard winter wheat flour 
are being made for future delivery, with- 
out specification as to whether they are 
to be milled from new or old wheat, the 
intention being presumably to maintain 
standards by a judicious blend. This 
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may account for the low prices at which 
these flours are offered. 

As regards stocks, bakers and whole- 
salers generally, not only in Boston, but 
in other important points in New Eng- 
land, are reported to have enough either 
on hand or purchased ahead to meet all 
probable needs for some time. Boston, 
especially, has stocks that will prevent 
any danger of a shortage. 

Prices on July 14 showed a decline 
of about 25c bbl from top prices quoted 
earlier in the week on spring; wheat pat- 
ents. Hard winter wheat patents are also 
about l5c bbl lower, with soft winter 
wheat flours 10@1l5c under the previous 
week’s prices. 

There is a firmer market for wheat 
millfeeds, with slightly better demand. 
Other feeds are quiet. 

Rye flour is very dull, with prices 
lower and a tendency to further cuts in 
order to make sales. Corn meal is held 
higher on account of the advance in whole 
grain. Oatmeal is also higher for the 
same reason. 

* * 

Frank A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich., was a recent vis- 


itor on ’change. 
Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Superlatives de- 
scribing the dead flour market have been 
about exhausted. While some mills have 
sold what they ground, it would probably 
be more accurate to say that they have 
ground what little they could sell. With 
little on the books, output is down close 
to current sales. 

There is real demand, however, for 
clears and low grade, with one mill sold 
two to three weeks ahead at the present 
rate of output. On these grades there is 
little or no concession in prices. On pat- 
ents, mills have shaved a little nearer to 
the quick. The going quotations: spring 
patents, $7 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.50; spring straights, $7, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $6.70 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $3.90@4.15, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Sales of winter straights have dropped 
about to nil. Even with the relatively 
small demand, there is some difficulty in 
locating wheat. With haying at its 
height, farmers are not bothering to haul 
grain. Despite the Chicago market, there 
is no such thing as dollar wheat here. 
Shippers are asking up to $1.25 bu for 
good, clean, red wheat, and there is noth- 
ing to do but pay the price if the wheat 
is to be had. 

The trade is skimping along with the 
least possible amount of flour, having an 
eye to lower prices on the new crop. How- 
ever, while there is considerable inquiry 
for new flour, August-September deliv- 
ery, millers hesitate about making a price 
that seems to meet the ideas of the trade. 
Under such conditions, there is little doin 
in futures. Winter straight, establishe 
brands, is offered at $5.85@5.90 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50. 

There is a scattering demand for entire 
wheat and graham flours, with the former 
offered at $6.15@6.25 bbl, and the latter 
at $5.60@5.70, both cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. However, shipments are all in 
mixed lots. 

The rye trade is stagnated. There is 
little inquiry, and it is practically im- 
possible for mills to get grain at the going 
quotations. Under such conditions there 
is a double reason for the light sales. 
Mills have shaded prices again, but they 
are getting down now to where every 
nickel hurts. Best light. brands are of- 
fered at $4.30@4.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. 

Feed is strong for midsummer. Prob- 
ably the light output is the real reason. 
Some mills are sold ahead for three or 
four weeks and none of them have any 
accumulation, barring a little bran. 
While some mills have conceded around 
$1 on bran, for most part middlings are 
quite firmly held. The going prices: 
spring bran, $29@29.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter 
bran, $80@81, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $32.50@35, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $36; winter 
middlings, $33, sacked, mostly local. 

Rye feed sold ahead, with mills rather 
firm at $29@30 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in fair demand, but job- 





bers here are having difficulty in getting 
corn. Occasionally a car lot filters 
through, but the offerings are restricted. 
Under the conditions, corn meal is firm 
at $39 ton and ground oats at $36, both 
bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, firm at $2.50 per 100 lbs, mostly 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dee BARE on dkbntiss cuwbdann 5,500 30 
Previous week .........++. 4,200 23 


Of the current week’s total, 4,600 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 
200 rye. 

NOTES 


The Ward Bros. Baking Co., operating 
one of the biggest bakeries in this city, 
has granted an increase of 10 per cent 
to its employees, who are members of 
Bakers’ Union No. 14. 

The barge William, loaded with 17,500 
bus wheat consigned from Cleveland to 
New York, sank recently in the barge 
canal near Medina. The original leak 
was comparatively small, but swelling 
wheat opened the seam. 

W. V. Hamilton, president of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned to his home at Caledonia. He is 
well on the road to complete recovery 
from the recent attack of pneumonia at 
the hunting and fishing camp in the Ca- 
nadian wilds north of Montreal. 

T. W. Kwaprpr. 





VIRGINIA 


NorrotK, Va.—While there has been 
some business for new crop shipment, 
buyers appear to have been holding back, 
as they expect even lower prices than the 
present level, which dealers generally 
protest is as low as it can possibly go. 
Figures for new crop delivery are $5.75 
@6.20 bbl for top winter patents, $5.25 
@5.60 for standard patents and $6.25@7 
for northwestern springs, according to 
brand. There is no new crop Kansas 
wheat on the market, and old wheat 
flour is held at $6@6.25. Very little 
trading was reported throughout the 
week ending July 14. 

Quotations on feed have been general- 
ly lower, although offerings have not 
been free, a decided scarcity being re- 
ported in some grades. Standard bran 
was quoted at $26@28 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $32@34, flour middlings $37.50@ 
38.50, and red dog $41. 


CAROLINA OUTLOOK HOPEFUL 


Members of the trade who took an 
opportunity during the prevalent dull 
market to tour North Carolina, which is 
the chief outlet for Norfolk distributors, 
report crops almost at their maximum in 
the majority of Carolina sections, and 
the outlook unusually bright for cotton, 
corn and tobacco. This has a distinct 
bearing on the trade here because, as 
North Carolina goes, so go profits in this 
section. The boll weevil has not been 
able to make any inroads to speak of this 
year in eastern North Carolina, and in 
about two more weeks all danger from 
this angle will have passed. 

Many old accounts, which have been 
carried on jobbers’ books in this terri- 
tory for two or more years, are now be- 
ing liquidated, while the outlook for 
buying in North Carolina this fall is 
said to be exceedingly bright. 


NOTES 

Construction of another gallery on the 
municipal grain elevator is under consid- 
eration by the city port commission, 
which operates the elevator. The esti- 
mated cost of the gallery is $186,000. Six 
months of operation of the elevator, in 
the face of only problematical success, 
has proven highly successful, according to 
Barton Myers, chairman of the commis- 
sion. 

The fight inaugurated here by the 
Norfolk Housewives’ League to secure 
enforcement of a city ordinance requir- 
ing that all bread sold in Norfolk be 
wrapped in sanitary paper has been lost, 
and the ordinance to this effect, which 
has been on the books’ for several years 
but was never enforced, has been re- 
pealed, on recommendation of Dr. P. S. 
Schenck, city health commissioner, who 
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ruled that unwrapped bread is not in- 
sanitary, and that to require wrapping 
would increase the cost of the loaf about 
two cents. 

The bakery being constructed by the 
D. Pender Grocery Co. to provide bread 
exclusively for the Pender chain stores 
will be equipped with six ovens, each 
weighing 110 tons, according to an- 
nouncement by the president of the 
company. The plant, which will cost 
over $150,000, will probably not be ready 
for operation before Oct. 1, owing to 
changes in the plans after they were 
drawn. The Pender company has re- 
cently bought out all the Piggly Wiggly 
interests in this section, and the bakery 
will be enlarged to a greater capacity for 
this reason. 

JosepuH A. Lesuiz, 





MOBILE 


Mosite, Ata.—Trade in the local flour 
market for the week ending July 14 has 
been practically at a standstill, marking 
time until new crop flour is ready for 
delivery. Demand has been fair in most 
quarters, but stocks of old flour are 
practically cleaned out. There has been 
about enough for the city trade, however, 
and as there has been little demand 
from the country, not a great deal of 
business has been lost. 

Dealers report that they will be able 
to deliver new stock about July 20, and 
already are taking orders for deliveries 
at that time, several carloads having 
been booked for shipment down the 
Gulf Coast. Prices are still rather un- 
certain, awaiting definite information rc- 
garding new wheat quotations, but it is 
expected that they will be somewhat low 
er than during the past few months. 

Prices on old stocks are very irregular, 
due to certain dealers cutting, but the 
averages have not changed to any extent, 
and are as follows, in car lots, jutes, 
from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter 
short patent, $6.25@6.75 bbl, spring 
wheat, short patent $6.90@7.40, straight 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $6.75, second clear 
$6; soft winter, best patent $7@7.25, 
straight $6@6.50, low grade $5; self- 
rising flour, 25c bbl over the above 
prices; bakers flour, hard winter, $6. 

The millfeed market has beeen rather 
dull, with only a fair demand. Prices 
are steady, with the following quotations: 
bran $28 ton, and gray shorts $33, both 
f.o.b., Mobile. 

Export flour shipments were low for 
the week ending July 14, it being the off 
week of regular steamship lines with the 
exception of the United Fruit Co., the bi- 
weekly steamer of which carried a num- 
ber of small shipments to Central 
American ports, and the Munson Line, 
which had shipments for Cuba and the 
West Indies. A total of 4,800 bbls flour 
were exported through the local customs 
district, 1,300 bus oats and 1,200 bus 
wheat. 

J. O. Forsyrs. 


’ 





CORN PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Corn and wheat are very important 
agricultural crops in Mexico, corn in 
particular being the food product of 
first necessity in the Mexican diet. A 
two years’ drouth, together with other 
factors, recently diminished the corn 
crops to such an extent that it necessi- 
tated the importation of corn until it 
reached the astonishing figure of over 
12,000,000 bus in a single year. On 
handicap to Mexican corn growers is th 
lack of cheap transportation and distri- 
bution facilities. Much of Mexico has : 
tropical climate, and corn cannot b: 
kept long, nor are there any large grana 
ries in the cooler districts where it might 
be stored to provide an equitable dis- 
tribution over the nonproductive periods. 





NEW YORK CHAMBER’S ANTIQUITY 


Guascow, Scortanp.—Nicol Paton 
Brown, who has just returned to Glas 
gow fromi an American trip, told the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce that h« 
had been under the impression that the 
Glasgow Chamber was the oldest in the 
world, but he had learned that the New 
York chamber antedated Glasgow’s by 
15 years. Glasgow’s, on which the mem- 
bers of the grain and flour trades have 
always taken a prominent part, now ad- 
vances the claim that at least it is the 
oldest in the British Empire. 
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Flour sales in Pacific northwestern 
markets were extremely meager in the 
weck ending July 14. The mills, more- 
over, are having more difficulty than usual 
in getting directions on flour previously 
booked. Buyers turn a deaf ear to offers 
at extremely low prices, expressing the 
opinion that they can do still better later 
on. 

Oriental flour demand was again very 
active. A large quantity has been sold 
for July and August shipment, and more 
business could be worked if ocean space 
and wheat supplies were available. 

‘there is also a strong oriental demand, 
principally from northern China ports, 
for September, October and November 
shipment, and a large business has been 
put through, in spite of the fact that 
ocean rates have been advanced from $5 
to $7 ton. Bids average about 30c bbl 
lower than for ae and while 
considered unprofitable by many mills, 
others have made substantial bookings. 
Prevailing bids are around $5.20 bbl, 
cif, for new crop club straights, but 
are tending lower, $4.50, f.a.s., having 
been bid at the week end. 

Most ocean space is booked up through 
Septemebr a October, and well into 
November. Oriental buyers assert that 
Australia and Canada are underbidding 
this coast, and they are using this as a 
leverage to aepress prices. 

There is a good deal of inquiry for 
Pacific Coast wheats for Japan and 
Shanghai, and business is being booked 
on the basis of $35 ton for white wheats. 
Fifteen or 20 wheat charters have been 
taken for the United Kingdom, but with 
the very large wheat crop in the Pacific 
Northwest it is difficult to see where mar- 
kets can be found for it. Wheat growers 
are not holding quite so firmly, though 
they maintain that present prices mean 
a loss to them. 

Soft wheat flour prices have been re- 
duced 40c bbl. Blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49-Ib cottons, carloads, is quoted at 
$6.60@6.70 bbl; straights $4.50@5.10, and 
cut-off $5.15@5.50, same basis; pastry 
flour, basis cotton 98’s, $5.70@5.80. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7@7.35 bbl; Montana, $6.20@ 
6.75; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.45@7.05. 

The demand for millfeed is quiet, and 
prices have been reduced $1 ton for local 
feeds. Washington mill-run is quoted at 
$28 ton, delivered, transit points; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $26@27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

WOly OohB at, id. vck0% 52,800 23,501 45 
Previous week .... 52,800 19,580 37 
ior * Se egpee 52,800 11,216 31 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,096 34 
Three years ago.... 52,800 11,008 21 
Four years ago..... 46,800 22,950 43 
Five years ago..... 46,800 620 1 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
aarrels as reported to The Northwestern 
iller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

uly Te cass cy as 57,000 10,370 18 
Previous week .... 57,000 8,479 15 
MOG? MR ai voss00 57,000 11,082 19 
Two years ago..... 57,000 8,739 15 
Three years ago.... 57,000 3,618 6 
Four years ago..... 57,000 20,109 35 
Five years ago..... 57,000 5,715 10 


Twenty interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 


weeks ended July 7, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 121,400 bbls of flour, 
made 35,814, or 30 per cent of capacity, 
against 58,993 made the previous fort- 
night by 19 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 125,600 bbls, or 46 per cent of 
capacity. 
FEDERAL GRADES AND GRADING 

E. L. French, director state depart- 
ment of -agriculture, has severely ar- 
raigned federal wheat. grades and grain 

rading in this section, claiming that the 

armers of this state will receive hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars less for 
their crop than they are entitled to re- 
ceive, through the present federal grades 
and alleged vacillating action of federal 
inspectors, and through innumerable rul- 
ings and regulations that have been made 
supplementing the original law. 

The loss to the farmers arises largely, 
he maintains, from the fact that buyers 
from interior warehouses, buying on 
country inspection and grading, frequent- 
ly find that when they sell wheat on the 
basis of terminal weights and grades it 
goes into a lower grade, and to protect 
themselves against the resulting loss, buy- 
ers in the country do their grading down 
themselves by paying the farmers a cor- 
respondingly less price. 

The grading down of wheat, he main- 
tains, arises largely from federal inspec- 
tors with a theoretical knowledge over- 
ruling the grading of state inspectors 
who have practical experience in grading 
local wheats. 

The only constructive suggestions made 
by Mr. French to meet this situation are 
that the federal grades for this state 
should be based upon the varieties of 
wheat grown here, and should be more 
definite and easier of understanding and 
application than at present, with less 
room for a difference of opinion. 


NOTES 

The new plant of the Mount Vernon 
(Wash.) Potato Starch & Flour Factory 
will begin operating about July 25. 

C. E, Curran, manager Tacoma 
(Wash.) Grain Co., owned by the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Seattle, and operating 
a 4,500-bbl mill, has resigned. 

Suzuki & Co., importers and exporters, 
of Kobe, Japan, with American branches 
at Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
New York, have changed the name to 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd. 

T. A. Lee, Pacific Coast manager Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, and H. C. Wilson, 
western traffic manager, of Chicago, 
called at this office recently. 

The steamship The Northwestern Mill- 
er, operated by Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., is on her way to the Pacific Coast. 
This is the first trip of this ship to this 
coast. The Northwestern Miller and The 
Southwestern Miller have been placed in 
the Pacific Coast-United Kingdom serv- 
ice. 


MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—Slight reductions 
in millfeed have been made, and there is 
a general feeling that there will be re- 
cessions in flour prices very soon. Mill 
operation is normal for the period, and 
orders are about as usual. Current quo- 
tations: patent flour $7 bbl and first 
clears $4.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $26 ton and 
standard middlings $28, same terms. The 
drop in millfeed*prices for the week end- 
ing July 14 was $1 ton. 


NOTES 


Great Falls has suffered another finan- 
cial misfortune, with the suspension of 
the third bank within 18 months because 
of inability to meet clearing house checks. 
The total liabilities are about $6,000,000. 


The actual total of deposits was about 
$4,000,000. 

Portions of the Sun River bench ad- 
jacent to Great Falls suffered loss to 
spring wheat and barley from a hail- 
storm on July 7. Winter wheat, accord- 
ing to the farmers, was but little dam- 
aged, and oats and hay are said not to 
have been affected. A heavy rain at- 
tended the hail. 

One of the features of a parade in 
Great Falls during the annual convention 
of the Elks lodges of the state, July 
2-4, was the handsome automobile float 
put into the line by the Royal Milling 
Co., heralding the company’s leading 
brand, Rex flour. The float was planned 
by James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the company. 

Montana grain dealers must now make 
notation on all invoices of shipments of 
grain from points where there is no offi- 
cial grain inspector located, the notation 
to set forth that “this grain is not inspect- 
ed by a licensed inspector; grade subject 
to dispute under the United States grain 
standards act.” The order comes from 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., 
of Hingham, A. J. Erickson was elected 
president, Edward Norenberg vice presi- 
dent, E. B. Stelter treasurer and J. C 
Kindschy secretary. It is understood 
that Frank Kraft will be continued in 
the capacity of manager. The elevator 
during the past year handled 92,000 bus 
grain, the annual report of the manager 
showed a satisfactory return to the own- 
ers, and it was stated the year was the 
best from a financial standpoint since 
1916. With an acreage considerably in- 
creased over last year, and with crop 
conditions better advanced, returns for 
the current year are quite promising. 

Joun A, Curry. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Ornecon.—The flour market 
is quiet, with unchanged prices. As new 
crop flour will no doubt be lower than the 
present market, bakers and other buyers 
are not disposed to take on more than 
they actually need from week to week. 
The mills at the same time, are not press- 
ing sales. Family patents are listed at 
$6.65 bbl in straight cars, bakers hard 
wheat at $6.15, and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.40.. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Tay BAF co rccccccs 62,000 22,894 36 
Previous week .... 62,000 28,772 46 
VFOOP QHO occcecsese 57,000 25,332 44 
Two years ago..... 48,000 23,362 48 
Three years ago.... 48,000 22,270 46 
Four years ago..... 42,600 15,234 35 
Five years ago..... 40,500 839 2 


Wheat buying was unimportant in the 
week ending July 14. Offers of $1.03@ 
1.04 bu for new crop club met with little 
response from farmers. Old wheat was 
not worth much more than new, owing 
to the close approach of harvest. Clos- 
ing bids for July wheat at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: soft white, $1.06 bu; 
western white, $1.05; hard winter, north- 
ern spring and western red, 98c. 

There has been very little trading in 
the coarse grain market, corn alone show- 
ing any strength. At the close of the 
week, $38 ton was bid for No. 2 eastern 
yellow. 

Seasonal quietness prevailed in mill- 
feed. Mills quoted straight cars of mill- 
run at $29 ton, and middlings at $41. 

The Oregon wheat crop this year will 
equal if not exceed that of 1921, accord- 
ing to the government report, which puts 
the condition at 96.5 per cent. The win- 
ter wheat crop is estimated at 20,045,000 
bus, and the spring crop at 4,482,000. 


HEARING ON WHEAT DISCOUNTS 


C. E. Spence, state market agent, 
conducted a hearing on July 11 for the 
purpose of discussing wheat discounts. 
Representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions were present, but no dealers. The 
chief presentation from the farmers’ 
standpoint was by W. J. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Northwest Wheat Growers, 
Associated, who made decided objection 
to some of the discounts fixed by the 
dealers. He presented an array of gov- 
ernment figures to show these discounts 
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on mixed wheat were greater than jus- 
tified. 

Mr. Spence took the matter under ad- 
visement. The state attorney general has 
ruled that the market agent has author- 
ity, under the law passed by the last leg- 
islature, to establish a schedule of dis- 
counts, and he says he will act according 
to law on the findings of the investiga- 
tion he is now carrying on. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Utan.—Following the decline 
in wheat, Ogden millers have cut quota- 
tions 20@40c bbl and declare that the 
prices are purely nominal, that market 
conditions must be taken into account 
either on further declines or advances. 
There has been some buying, but millers 
report that the general trend is to watch 
the market and make purchases later. 

Farmers throughout Utah and Idaho 
are viewing market conditions with con- 
cern. The prospect for a heavy crop in 
the greater wheat growing belts of Utah 
and Idaho has raised hopes that the 
farmers would secure some profit from 
grain farms, but they declare that pres- 
ent prices would mean a loss. Many of 
the farmers are inquiring as to storage 
facilities, with a view of holding their 
grain until later. 


NOTES 


E. R. Alton, manager Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., is in Los Angeles conferring 
with general officers of the company. 

The Wishart Baking Co., Ogden, has 
been incorporated, with $30,000 capital 
stock. The officers are George A. Wis- 
hart president, Aaron Ross vice presi- 
dent, and Herman R. Scouten secretary. 

Wheat growers in Box Elder County, 
Utah, representing a harvest of 900,000 
bus this fall, held a meeting at Tremon- 
ton on July 11, and indorsed the plan 
of the Utah Wheatgrowers’ League for 
handling surplus wheat, which provides 
for organization of national co-operative 
marketing associations to determine the 
surplus, and arrange for its storage and 
eventual marketing. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Owing to the un- 
settled condition of the Chicago market, 
buyers seem loath to contract for new 
flour. Some Kansas mills are offering at 
prices ranging $5.70@6 for standard bak- 
ers goods. Utah-Idaho mills are offering 
new wheat flour (bakers) at $5.80@6.20, 
according to quality. Northern mills are 
not offering very freely. Prices on new 
flour from that section are reported to 
be $6.20@6.70 bbl. 

The millfeed situation remains quite 
firm, and offerings are fair. Kansas spot 
bran is worth $31 ton. August shipment 
is being offered at $28.75@29. Montana 
red mill-run for prompt shipment is 
quoted at $32@32.50. 

As soon as milling of new wheat is 
under way, quite a movement of bran 
will be made to this market, it is antici- 
pated. 





WAR FINANCE REPAYMENTS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Repayments re- 
ceived by the War Finance Corporation 
during the year ended June 30, 1923, ex- 
ceeded by $102,345,215 the amount ad- 
vanced during the same period, as indi- 
cated by the following table: 


REPAYMENTS 
‘On loans made under the war 

DOOD oo teas owes skecenvecccetcs $5,384,449 
On export advances from exporters 2,984,629 
From banking institutions ....... 1,245,156 

On agricultural and live stock 

advances: 
From banking and financing insti- 

EE ak cee vigdebethhset stores 82,924,932 
From live stock loan companies... 36,358,863 
From co-operative marketing asso- 

SED Sn cccvetabencc'eseetese< 17,208,947 

TORR neh cte tnneds vanenceercs $146,106,976 

ADVANCES 
To banking and financing institu- 

THOME cv ccccvcecccrcccecccccoses $8,201,887 
To live stock loan companies ..... 15,447,783 
To co-operative marketing associa- 

PAT rr ie be ee 20,112,091 

DOE. cvcenconedscedesocrip secs $43,761,761 


During the year ended June 30, 1922, 
repayments on account of all loans to- 
taled $142,733,114 and the advances $279,- 
060,319. 

Joun Marrinan, 
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Although the general tone of the do- 
mestic flour market continues quiet, due 
principally to the decline in wheat, there 
is an undertone of activity. Practically 
all mills have shared in the improved in- 
quiry and demand, and quite a fair vol- 
ume of new wheat flour has been booked, 
though most sales have been made pri- 
vately and very few have been reported. 

Although the erratic wheat market has 
in some instances kept buyers out of the 
market, it is generally admitted that a 
decidedly better demand for flour and 
increased volume of business has de- 
veloped in practically all domestic mar- 
kets. 

The export situation also has taken a 
turn for the better. A sale of hard clear 
for export to the Continent is reported, 
and there have been inquiries from the 
United Kingdom, with requests for offers 
of both hard and soft straight. 

Domestic sales include several of Kan- 
sas hard wheat flour and many of soft 
wheat flour by interior mills to southern 
trade. Patents as well as clears are in 
demand, and one car of hard second 
clear has been sold. 

Demand from the local bakery trade 
for new wheat flour is fair to good, and 
mills and their representatives have made 
fair bookings to this class of trade. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $5.70@6, 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.45@5.65, first 
clear $4.50@5; hard winter short patent 
$5.10@5.50, straight $4.45@4.70, first 
clear $4@4.20; soft winter short patent 
$5.15@5.50, straight $4.50@4.90, first 
clear $4@4.20. 

MILLFEED 

Demand has improved somewhat, and 
all sales call for quick or immediate ship- 
ment, indicating that buyers have waited 
until practically forced into the market. 
Demand is fair for both bran and mid- 
dlings. Hard wheat bran is quoted at 
$21@21.50 ton; soft wheat bran, $21.50@ 
22; gray shorts, $29.50@30. 

WHEAT 

New soft winter is in good demand. 
The bulk of the receipts have been taken 
by outside mills, but many cars went to 
local mills, as well as a little to eleva- 
tors. Good, dry milling wheat, with 13 
per cent or less moisture, is wanted par- 
ticularly. Garlicky is being taken at 
about 3@5c discount. Very little hard 
is being offered. 


COARSE GRAINS 

December corn is getting more atten- 
tion as a result of continued hot, dry 
weather. Damage reports have come in 
from Oklahoma, and there has been bet- 
ter buying than for some time. Demand 
for cash oats is only fair. Harvest is 
progressing rapidly, but farmers show 
little disposition to sell. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ORS a ces vasvcenncons 29,800 59 
Previous week ............ 30,300 60 
po ee Ree 21,000 41 
Two years AGO ....-...-... 26,100 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
P| Oe | Pee reeerarereT ire. 29,200 36 
Previous week ............ 31,200 40 
WOOP OBO ccccccscscnsccaces 45,000 58 
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E. C, ANDREWS RESIGNS 
To take effect Aug. 1, 1923, E. C. An- 
drews has tendered his resignation as 
vice president and general manager of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, a 
position he has filled for about 13 years, 
and it has been accepted. Mr. Andrews 
has bought a substantial interest in the 
Black & White Milling Co., of East St. 
Louis, Ill. He is well known to the mill- 
ing trade and has many friends among 
millers and flour dealers, who will wish 
him success in his new undertaking. He 
was president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change in 1919, having served as first 
vice president two years, second vice 
president one year, and was a director 
and officer for about eight years. He is 
also a director of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., and is an ex-president 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
of America. 


NOTES 


The Kuhn elevator at Isabel, Ill., was 
destroyed, on July 7, by fire believed to 
have been of incendiary origin. 

Arthur Feickhart, of the Feickhart 
bakery, Belleville, Ill, left July 11 for 
Los Angeles, where he will remain until 
September. 

F. W. Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., accompanied by his 
wife, has gone to Crystal Lake, Mich., to 
spend the summer months. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.10@2.20; 
grits and hominy, $2.20@2.30. 

I. D. Allison, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kansas, is in St. Louis, visiting mills in 
the interest of his company. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $3.95@4.05, standard patent $3.85 
@3.95, medium $3.75@3.85, straight $3.60 
@3.70, pure dark $3.45@3.55, rye meal 
$3.50@3.60. - 

Carl Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., and his wife are spend- 
ing the summer at Hyannisport, Mass. 
During the month of August they will 
have as their guest Mrs. Langenberg’s 
mother, Mrs. W. O. Bonnie, of Louis- 
ville. 

The Stanard Tilton Milling Co. has 
postponed plans for erecting a large 
warehouse at its Alton plant until there 
is a drop in building costs. It was found 
that a structure for which the company 
planned to spend $100,000 would cost al- 
most double that sum. 


The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis will be 
held Thursday afternoon, July 19, in the 
directors’ room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. A report from the delegate to 
the annual meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs will be heard. 


Probably one of the smallest capacity 
mills in the country operating its own 
switch engine is the Reichert Milling Co., 
Freeburg, Ill. This company, which has 
a 600-bb] mill, operates its own engine so 
that it will be independent of railroad 
service in switching cars on the mill’s 
trackage. 


The following certificates of member- 
ship have been surrendered to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for purchase or can- 
cellation, in accordance with the action 
of the board of directors, Feb. 13, 1923, 
as provided for under section 18 of 
Rule XIII: P. M. Hanson, W. M. Por- 
teous, Charles W. McConaughy. 


Missouri is in a better condition to 
take care of the transportation of her 
wheat crop than ever before in the his- 
tory of the state, according to C. B. Bee, 


transportation expert for the Missouri 
Public Service Commission. More than 
16,000 freight cars, he stated, have been 
placed on sidings awaiting the farmers’ 
orders to move their wheat. 

The Arkansas cotton acreage this year, 
totaling 3,025,000, represents an increase 
of 198,000 acres, or 7 per cent, over the 
area of cultivation last year, according 
to the July cotton report issued by the 
statistician for the crop reporting serv- 
ice. The condition of the crop was 66 
per cent of normal on June 25, the report 
states, as compared with 80 in 1921. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
lines this year are entering the heavy 
grain loading season in excellent position 
to avoid a serious shortage of grain cars, 
the road announced, The grain car sup- 
ply is said to be 25 per cent better than 
last year, and the outlook for a supply 
of cars throughout the grain loading sea- 
son is said to be better than it has been 
since 1920. Since early April the rail- 
road has been storing surplus grain cars 
on all divisions. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service ex- 
pects to move 1,000,000 bus wheat for ex- 
port, equivalent to 1,000 carloads, during 
the last two weeks of July. With the 
addition of seven barges from the Goltra 
fleet, the line now has at St. Louis 
enough bottoms to carry 500,000 bus at 
one time. Last year the greatest ship- 
ment of grain in a month by barge line 
was 900,000. Thus the line is equipped 
to move in two weeks more than it for- 
merly could handle in 30 days. 

An urgent demand for farm and har- 
vest help exists throughout Missouri, ac- 
cording to the monthly report on employ- 
ment conditions for June, issued by the 
United States employment service. In- 
dustrial concerns in Missouri are report- 
ed to be running normally, and skilled 
labor fully employed, with few excep- 
tions. Wheat, oats and hay harvests are 
being completed without serious general 
lack of labor. The cotton crop is im- 
proving, with some neighborhoods short 
of labor. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Mrinn.—The week ending 
July 14 witnessed no material change in 
the local flour situation. Mills reported 
interest at a low ebb. The declining 
wheat market furnished buying spots for 
a few to replenish working requirements, 
but as a rule buyers were wary about 
anticipating future needs. Stocks in 
users’ hands must be getting low, and 
with any show of wheat stabilizing the 
trade would probably participate in busi- 
ness to.a greater extent. Shipping orders 
continue to come in fairly well, and mills 
are cleaning up old bookings. Mills re- 
duced patents 10c bbl, on July 16, due 
to a further slump in the price of wheat. 

New low levels were established in 
durum flour by the bearish action of the 
wheat market in the week ending July 14 
and the following session, July 16. As 
the market worked into a lower position 
the mill met orders which, on the whole, 
aggregated a fair volume of business. 

ost of them were for domestic account, 
with a few small lots reported taken for 
export. 

Rye demand remains wholly a local 
affair. The outside trade showed no in- 
terest, apparently being given better 
prices elsewhere. Mill asking quotations 
were reduced to conform with the break 
in the rye market. 


MILLFBED 
Millfeed was readily salable if avail- 
able, but local mills had little or nothing 
to sell for immediate shipment. They 
sold a little for future delivery, and if 
the present demand holds up may book 
more. The undertone indicates firmness, 
and further price advance might be pos- 
sible. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bale CsB6 oicdes cwcions ewes 16,010 43 
Previous week .........+..+. 8,265 22 
EME FOP occ cccccccccccces 14,220 38 
Two years ago .....-..608- 17,305 44 


WHEAT 


With general sentiment bearish, it is 
difficult to sustain the wheat market. Ex- 
port demand continues slow in all quar- 
ters, southwestern mon are generally 
satisfactory, with harvest on in full 
swing, and the outlook in the Northwest 
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is regarded as good. These factors ex- 
erted a depressing weight on the market, 
which caused it to yield rather easily un- 
der pressure. Support appeared after 
some of the sharp declines, but in the end 
was not in evidence. As a consequence, 
the future market registered substantial 
price reductions and new low quotations. 

Light interest was noticeable in the 
spring cash market. Mills picked up oc- 
casional cars as needed, leaving elevators 
to care for the surplus. Elevator in- 
terests were also the mainstay back of 
the durum. They bought most of the 
cars offered, except in instances where 
mills went after choice grades, paying 
better prices to secure it. Spreads are 
about unchanged from July 9. 


FLAXSEED 

Flaxseed futures developed a weaker 
undertone in sympathy with wheat and 
other coarse grains. Despite a fairiy 
good demand at times the market moved 
into a lower position, closing July 16 «t 
a net loss of 51%,@7e. Crushing inte:- 
ests were picking up offerings on the 
down grade. In the cash market, oper:- 
tors paid up for desirable stuff, bit 
offerings proved meager and they are 
still in the market for to arrive, Septem- 
ber and October. 

A 55,000-bu cargo of Canadian flax- 
seed arrived here July 13, coming fron 
Port William, and further receipts of 
Argentine supplies are expected in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep the crushing 
trade supplied until the new crop is mov- 
ing into consumptive channels. 


NOTES 

H. J. Atwood and Charles F, Mav- 
donald left July 13 on a business tr’) 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Duluth Universal mill was down 
while a new Richardson wheat peelcr 
was being installed. It resumed operi- 
tions July 13. 

Shipments of wheat for the week end- 
ing July 14 were reporteed at 1,681,971 
bus, and rye 2,283,665. Out movement 
of other grains was not important. 

Inquiry for grain tonnage remaits 
light. Some small boats are wanted off 
and on, but the grain rates offered have 
little attraction for the large freighters, 
which have gone into the ore carrying 
trade. Recent charterings were placed 
to move stuff to Buffalo at 3@3%4c bu. 

While the country run of grain to this 
market holds up comparatively well, in- 
dications point to a slowing down in the 
movement. Fair receipts will probably 
continue right up to the start of the 
new crop movement, as holders are clean- 
ing up stocks to get the going price ad- 
vantage. — crowding of grain on the 
market would have a depressing effect, 
in view of the present crop situation. 

Watson S. Moore, of New York, vis- 
ited Duluth on July 16. He avers that 
while a certain amount of export busi- 
ness is being put through at all times 
foreign buyers will go slow this fall, 
owing to the financial situation abroad 
and to larger crops raised in European 
countries; also that a heavy crop of Ca- 
nadian wheat will be on the market this 
fall and that Canadian shippers appeare«| 
to handle their export business efficient- 
ly. In his opinion their grain will be 
pressed for sale before the close of 
navigation. 

F. G. Cartson. 





DECREASED ACREAGES IN KOREA 

In spite of the fact that in Korea las! 
year there was an increase in the areas 
sown to barley and wheat, there was | 
distinct decrease in the total yield, duc 
in part to the very late winter, Korea ex- 
periencing a heavy fall of snow as late 
as March 25. In 1921 slightly more than 
2,000,000 acres yielded 38,000,000 bu:, 
while last year almost 2,500,000 acres 
yielded only 34,000,000. Rye is not use:| 
to any extent in Korea, and is grown 
only where the soil is too poor for the 
growth of other crops. 





POLAND TO BUILD GRIST MILLS 

The annual report of the Polish agri 
cultural syndicate shows a total turn- 
over of approximately 15,250,000,000 Po 
lish marks, equivalent to approximately 
$2,750,000. This is a considerable in- 
crease over 1914. The programme for 
1923 includes the construction of ware- 
houses and of several modern grist mills. 
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Except as otherwise noted, quotations are 
corrected to July 14. 








CHICAGO 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MOEPCHAMUH veccccceccrecccccers $6.70@7.00 
Spring patents, jute .........++.. 5.70 @6.20 
Spring straights, jute ..........+. 5.40@5.80 
Spring clears, jute .......+...05- + 4.70@5.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.25 @3.70 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 6.25@6.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR (NEW CROP) 
First patent, Jute ....cccccseeues $4.60@5.10 
Patent, 95 per Cent .......eeeeaee 4.30@4.85 
Hirat ClOOP ac ccccccessseccccccces 3.90@4.20 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Datont, SON cececcovecescoctocts $5.00@5.25 
Standard patent .......cccccccees 4.70 @5.10 
paige, WE 66000054 900<400 0008 4.50@4.75 
Pear, SGGE cb acdsadectcavtveteres 4.10@4.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Ry: tour, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.35 @3.70 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 3.10 @3.30 


\ HEAT—Receipts, 145 cars, against 122 


in evious week and 702 a year ago. Sales 
fo iipment totaled 105,000 bus. No. 1 red 
$1 1.08, No. 2 red $1.05@1.06; No. 1 
ha $1.01% @1.02, No. 2 hard $1.014%@ 
1.0 No. 1 dark northern $1.05% @1.08%, 
Nc northern $1.03% @1.06%, No. 2 north- 
ern 51.01% @1.03%. 

CORN—Receipts, 389 cars, compared with 
618 in previous week and 1,454 a year ago. 
Denand good, and prices firmer. No. 2 


mixed 86ce bu, No. 4 mixed 85c; No. 1 yellow 
89% < 90e, No. 2 yellow 89@90c; No. 2 white, 
8S@S8 ee. 

RYE—Receipts, 9 cars, against 8 in pre- 
vious week and 19 a year ago. Prices 
stronger, and demand better, especially from 
mills. No. 2 was quoted at 65% @6é6c bu. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): — 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 





Flour, bbls..... 165 162 147 202 

Wheat, bus.... 282 868 234 965 

Corn, DUS. .ce. ° 806 2,913 820 2,715 

Oata, Bbus....0. 1,236 1,536 838 1,109 

Rye, DUS. ..066 9 22 6 3 

Barley, bus.... 46 102 35 29 
MILWAUKEE 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.0.b., Milwaukee, with com- 
parisons: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.25@6.75 $8.50@9.10 
Spring straight ....... 5.95@6.25 7.80@8.55 
First clear ..... eieces 5.15@5.35 5.70@6.50 
Second clear ......... 4.25@4.75 4.85@65.75 
Kansas patent ...... - 5.95@6.10 7.86@8.15 
Kansas straight ...... 5.55@5.65 7.45@7.75 
Rye flour, white ..... - 4.85@4.45 5.45@5.95 
Rye flour, straight.... 4.05@4.10 5.15@5.40 


Rye flour, dark ...... 3. 3.90@4.95 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 2.00@2.10 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs..... 2.00@2.05 1.45@1.50 


Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 2.00@2.10 1.40@1.50 


MILLFEED—Prices, per ton, car lots, in 
100-lb sacks, with comparisons: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran ....$21.50@22.50 $18.00@18.50 
Winter bran...... 22.00@22.25 18.00@18.50 
St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00 19.50@20.00 
Flour middlings.. 30.00@31.00 25.00@26.00 
al Ea 32.50@33.00 30.00@32.50 
Rye feed ....... +. 26.50@27.00 18.50@19.50 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 25.00@26.50 
Reground oat feed 8.00@ 9.00 .....@..... 


Old process oil 

meal .......+6++ 42.50@43.50 
Cottonseed meal .. 43.00@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... ....-@87.15 


WHEAT—Closed 5@6c lower. Receipts, 22 
cars; previous week, 55; last year, 3. Market 
weak with futures. Offerings small; desir- 
able wanted by millers and shippers. Soft 
winter premiums sharply reduced; spring 
and hard winter unchanged. Dark northern 
held 2c over ordinary northern. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.06@1.08, No. 2 
$1.05@1.07, No. 3 $1.04@1.06; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.06@1.07, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 3 $1@ 
1.04; No. 1 hard winter $1.01@1.02, No. 2 
$1@1.01, No. 3 97@99c; No. 1 mixed $1.02 
@1.04, No. 2 $1@1.02, No. 3 96@98c. 

RYE—Closed 1%c lower. Receipts, 1 car; 
Previous week, 14; last year, 5. Good de- 
mand, milling and shipping; receipts light 
and basis improved 1c, No. 2 being 2c over 
July price. No. 1 closed at 64%c; No. 2, 
64%c; No. 3, 68% @64c; No. 4, 62@68c. 

CORN—Closed 2% @8c higher. Receipts, 
195 cars; previous week, 232; last year, 147. 
Good shipping and local demand; receipts 
Small, and cash basis firmer. No. 2 white 
commands 5c over July price, yellow 4%c, 
Mixed 2@2%c. No. 2 white closed at 87%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 87c; No. 2 mixed, 84% @85c. 


OATS—Closed steady. Receipts, 148 cars; 
Previous week, 178; last year, 133. Offerings 


47.00 @47.50 
48.00 @ 48.50 
eee @28.85 


small, and demand good from cereal mills 
heavy; undesirables slow. 


Basis im- 


proved, No. 3 white spot ranging 1@2%c 
over July price, closing at 40@4lc. 

BARLEY—Closed firm. Receipts, 76 cars; 
previous week, 72; last year, 93. Malting 
demand good, with offerings light and ab- 
sorbed. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb 
test, quotable at 71@72c; fair to good, 44 
@46-lb test, 66@7ic; light weight, 40@43-lb 
test, 63@67c; feed, 58@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 1922 1 


923 923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 42,630 67,010 10,270 19,750 
Wheat, bus.. 30,800 4,200 29,875 33,850 


288,600 261,960 149,450 258,418 
325,600 260,145 348,650 202,300 
27,540 148,760 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 120,080 150,100 





Rye, bus..... 1,415 7,075 7,550 19,630 
Feed, tons... 900 1,110 6,373 4,844 
DULUTH 
FLOUR—Nominal prices at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ........ $5.75@5.90 $7.75@7.95 
Bakers patent ........ 5.60@5.75 7.50@7.70 
First clear, jute...... 5.10@5.25 5.40@5.95 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.50 4.25@4.60 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.75@6.00 7.00@7.25 
Durum patent ........ 5.15@5.40 6.65@6.90 


RYE FLOUR—Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in cottons: pure 
white, $3.95; No. 2 straight, $3.80; No. 3 
dark, $3.35; No. 5 blend, $4.60; No. 8 rye, 
$3.60. 

CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 

--Dark northern— -—Northern—, 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


July 7... 111 108 109 106 
July 9... 112 109 110 107 
July 10... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
July 11... 107 104 105 102 
July 12... 107% 104% 105% 102% 
July 13... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
July 14... 106 103 104 101 
aa——Amber durum——_  -—-Durum— 
July No. No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
7... 102 @108 101 @107 101 99 


9... 101% @107% 100% @106% 100% 98% 
10... 9956@105% 985% @104% 98% 96% 
11... 100% @106% 99% @105% 99% 97% 
12... 100% @106% 99% @105% 99% 97% 
13... 100% @106% 99% @105% 99% 97% 
14... 99% @105% 98%@104% 98% 96% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
ee = chandaae 35 @38 64% 53@64 
==, 34% @37% 64% 53@64 
Pe GP acca ees 345% @37% 623 53 @64 
SMa BB 0 4eseas 384% @37% 61% 53@64 
[2S eee 34% @37% 61% 53@64 
/ EE BP 34% @37% 62% 53 @64 
SOP 16 cccccvece 345 @37% 61% 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 


-—Spring— -——Durum—, 

July Sept. July Sept. 
Me: FT skisiaves 110 110 101 98% 
CGmr @ saccaaes 111 111 100% 98% 
. | Beer 107% 107% 98% 95% 
> 106 106 99% 94% 
ge: ae 106% 106% 99% 94% 
OO BB: exec ccas 107% 105% 99% 945% 
GUE BA scccsens 105 103 98% 93 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 142 91 159 407 1 256 
Durum .... 635 508 327 1,275 787 6592 
WHEEEEE cscs sas 3 11 ry 8 5 
Totals 777 602 497 1,682 796 852 
OOPS césices 42 307 185 48 3 322 
GOts .cvct. 68 23 79 oe 2 a 
Bonded... 15 . _ o- si cs 
TPG: ccvecee BO8 89 145 2,284 82 150 
Barley . 28 74 «#151 60 79 226 
Bonded. 11 65 


Flaxseed .. 59 24 190 10 69 414 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—-—Domestic—~ - Bonded——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





Corn ...... 5 1,233 54 bs 
Oats ..... - 176 791 5,843 42 
Rye ...eee. 4,653 270 66 es os os 
Barley .... 18 161 21 74 4 2 


Flaxseed .. 99 45 953 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 14, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— -~——grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2dakn 
1,2 nor jf 99 33 37 67 60 40 
3 dk l > 
3 nor f 8 e4 25 4 14 29 
All other 

spring .., 290 160 137 6 15 87 
1, 2 amd} 
1,2 dur jf1,310 252 16 99 75 27 
All other 


durum ..1,527 560 264 273 159 36 
Winter .... 1 1 6 1 3 83 
Mixed .... ee ee 38 «s 173 160 


Totals ..8,286 1,006 623 450 498 452 


FLAXSEED 
o—Close——, 
Opening July 15 
July 9 High Low July 14 1922 
July ..$...... 2.67% 2.68%* 2.63%* 2.68% 
Sept. 2.36% 2.386% 2.29 2.338%°* 2.51% 
Oct. .. 2.26% 2.26% 2.20 2.25% 2.46 
*Asked. ftBid. 





KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR— Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PE: ang dee at bets tinea seems acne $5.40@5.70 
DEE Loved sacencesecesssonces 4.70@4.85 
WING GERBE ocecee nes vecvtccesesce 3.85 @4.35 
BOOeRG CIORP 2... cccccccevcccccscces 3.40 @3.60 


MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 
100-l1b sacks, per ton: bran, $18.25@19; brown 
shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $27. 

WHBAT—Cash prices: hard, No. 1 92c@ 
$1.06, No. 2 91¢c@$1.05, No. 3 91c@$1.04, 
No. 4 90c@$1.02; soft, No. 1 95@98c, No. 2 
94@97c, No. 3 92@938c, No. 4 89@92c. 

CORN—Cash prices: white, No. 1 85c, No. 
2 85c, No. 3 84c, No. 4 83c; yellow, No. 1 
90c, No. 2 90c, No. 3 89@89%c, No. 4 87@ 
88c; mixed, No. 1 84@84%c, No. 2 84@84%e, 
No. 3 83@83%c, No. 4 82c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls. 11,700 18,200 130,975 90,000 
Wh't, bus.1,229,850 2,187,450 857,250 1,070,400 





Corn, bus.. 167,500 220,000 58,750 182,500 
Oats, bus.. 30,600 69,700 66,000 48,000 
Rye, bus... 4,400 4,400 18,200 ...... 
Barley, bus 4,500 10,500 5,200 10,400 
Bran, tons. 220 280 5,360 3,480 
Hay, tons.. 4,376 2,820 2,940 756 
ST. LOUIS 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
. 8 | SS ee rere ee $5.70@6.00 
Pere eee 5.45 @5.65 
gg A ee eee 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PPP COrT CPE eee ee ee 5.10@5.50 
PPC eee er ee eee 4.45 @4.70 
gf | BPTTELEL Tr eee 4.00@4.20 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
NE f ndwaWenG 0 0and xe ee aee Cees 5.15 @5.50 
ED. pbs 004608 944.05-6.85 HeKe eee 4.50@4.90 
PEGG GRRE acccccesesrevscesesies 4.00@4.20 


MILLFEED—Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: hard winter bran, $21@21.50; soft 
bran, $21.50@22; gray shorts, $30@30.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 471 cars, against 161 
in previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, 
99c@$1.01; No. 2 red, 97c@$1; No. 3 red, 
95@97c; No. 4 red, 93c, 

CORN—Receipts, 322 cars, against 359. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 87c; No. 1 yellow 
88c, No. 2 yellow 88@88%c, No. 3 yellow 
87%c; No. 2 white, 88% @89c. 

OATS—Receipts, 186 cars, against 148. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 41% @42c; No. 
oats, 41%c; No. 4 oats, 40\%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts— -——-Shipments—, 

1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 72,230 76,530 98,190 87,340 
Wheat, bus. .691,885 1,217,871 423,400 695,420 
Corn, bus....531,700 595,400 468,350 409,630 
Oats, bus....616,000 452,000 531,480 331,010 





Rye, bus..... 2,468 9,900 4,710 1,070 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 12,800 3,040 8,160 
BOSTON 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patentg, special short...... $7.00 @7.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 5.85 @7.00 
Beremes BPSt CIORTS 2c cccccscseses 5.50@5.75 
Hard winter patents (new)....... 5.50@6.15 
Soft winter patents ..... S4ikwee 0.6 6.00 @7.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.65 @6.00 
Soft winter clears ...........++05. 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 3.90@4.15 


MILLFEED—Spring bran, $28.25@28.75; 
winter bran, $28.50@29; middlings, $32@ 
33.50; mixed feed, $32@35; red dog, $41; 
gluten feed, $44.30; gluten meal, $54.05; hom- 
iny feed, $38.50; stock feed, $38.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $15; cottonseed meal, $43.50@51; 
linseed meal, $44@45,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MBEAL—Granulated yellow, $2.30, 
bolted yellow $2.25, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.05, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Rolled $3, with cut and 
ground at $3.30, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -——Stocks— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


ar, . ee... Aaee SEREO . .s2ts,. -deacn 
Wheat, bus... 1,100 41,830 201,326 37,410 
eS ee eee 15,259 141,048 
Oats, bus..... 30,120 73,205 25,025 686,844 
Rye, bus...... 55,375 1,070 130,180 1,599 
Barley, pus... 650 | eer 16,360 
Millfeed, tons. 20 eae 2 anes 
Corn meal, bbls 135 See <scsese  taoue 
Oatmeal, cases. “ee OO” A 
Oatmeal, sacks. Goeee ccodé  Seeve 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 14: corn, 8,287 bus to Manchester; 
wheat, 40,000 bus to Hamburg; rye, 26,582 
bus to Hamburg, 


BUFFALO 


FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 


Best patents, spring ............+. $6.25 @6.50 
BOOMOTS POLOMUS 2. ccccccccccvecces 6.00 @6.25 
GE 6.06 «5:63 6504 e080 eccvese 5.70@5.90 
i, ew rere 4.90@5.15 
EE natoecnneeeceevacves 4.65 @4.85 

MILLFEED— Sacked, ton 
SU. “sib nebbn45 5496004000060 008 $.....@24.50 
Standard middlings ........... «eee + @29.50 
oo. me ae -@34.50 
PEUOE BOOS ccccvccccvensecsveds -@32.50 
Wee GO v4 ae000eee Linseeeee ee + «e+ + @37.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent .......... 39.50 @ 40.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 49.75 @50.25 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent.... 48.00@48.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 mer cent.... 41.50@42.00 
Hominy feed, white ............ 35.50 @35.75 
CrQCked COFM cccccccccccccccece 38.00 @38.25 
Corm mie@Ol, CORTHO ccccscccceces 37.50 @37.75 
COON BONE cccccccocvccsesecse eee e @41.05 


WHEAT—No offerings of soft white. Some 
inquiry. 

CORN—Closing: No, 2 yellow, $1.03 bu; No. 
3 yellow, $1.02; No. 4 yellow, $1.00%. 

OATS—Closing: No. 2 white, 48c bu; No. 3 
white, 47c; No. 4 white, 45%c. 

BARLEY—Good demand for all grades of 
malting. No offerings and light receipts. 
Quotations: malting 81@83c bu, and feed 73 
@77c,.on track, through billed. Malting in 
store, 79@81c; opening shipment, 77@79c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted nominally at 77c, 
Buffalo. 





BALTIMORE 


FLOUR—Exports for week ending July 14, 
16,722 bbls. Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Spring first patent, new or old..... $6.15 @6.40 
Spring standard patent, new or old 5.65@5.90 
Hard winter short patent, new or 

GE 6 000.6.0000 5000005008 50000608 5.75 @6.00 
Hard winter straight, new or old. 5.25@5.50 
Soft winter short patent, new or 


GE wcccceces econreressesssesces 5.25 @5.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 

MOW OF OLE cecccccccccesesosece 4.25@4.50 
Rye flour, white, new or old....... 3.90@4.15 
Rye flour, dark, new or old...... - 38.25@3.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent, old.......... 7.30 
City mills’ winter patent, new ........ 5.90 
City mills’ winter straight, new........ 5.65 


MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $27@28; soft winter 
bran, $28@29; standard middlings, $31@32; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $40@42; 
city mills’ middlings, $31@32. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 184,229 bus; exports, 
40,000; stock, 291,332, 185,580 domestic, 105,- 
752 Canadian. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.10; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.03%; range of new southern for 
week ending July 14, 75c@$1.09%. 

CORN—Receipts, 11,290 bus; exports, 68,- 
835; stock, 172,665. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, $1.04% @1.05; contract, 
spot, 91%c; No. 2, spot, 93%c; range of 
southern for week, 90@94c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Receipts, 41,486 bus; stock, 141,102. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 51% 
@52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 50% @51c. 

RYE—Receipts, 23,956 bus; exports, 25,714; 
stock, 151,348. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 73c; sales new southern bag 
lots, 74@90c, as to quality and condition, 
the extreme price being paid for a small lot 
of fancy for seed. 





TOLEDO 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.40@5.50 bbl for new and 
$5.10@5.30 for old; local springs, $5.90@6.30; 
local hard winters, $5.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran, new ............. $23.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed, old....... 27.00 
Winter wheat middlings, old ........ 32.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 19 cars, 14 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 12 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 








Wheat, bus.. 16,800 82,600 36,965 34,120 

Corn, bus.... 23,750 38,750 19,920 23,890 

Oats, bus.... 32,800 55,350 120,230 26,710 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR—Quotations: spring fancy patents 
$6.25@6.75, standard patents $5.80@6.25, 
clears $5@5.75; hard winter short patents 
$5.40@5.95, straights $5.15@5.35, clears $4.75 
@5.25; rye, $3.60@4.25,—all in jutes. Re- 
ceipts, 148,445 bbls. 

WHEAT—Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.19%; No. 1 northern spring, c.i.f., 
export, $1.86%; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.13%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., 
export, $1.22; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.11%. Receipts, 719,600 bus. 

CORN—Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.07; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.06; No. 2 white, $1.07. Re- 
ceipts, 4,500 bus. 

OATS—Quotations: No. 2 white, 52c; No, 
8 white, 52c, Receipts, 178,000 bus, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Nominal quotations July 17 by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


July 17 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GOREOE  ccccccccceess $5.80@6.25 $7.85@8.30 
Standard patent ...... 5.65@6.10 7.55@8.05 
Second patent ........ 5.60@6.00 7.25@7.50 
*First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.30 5.30@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.15@3.90 3.00@3.90 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, July 17, in jute, 
were: 

July Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5. 1008. ts $6.55 @6.75 
Durum patent ........ 3.90@4.20 - @5.50 
GEOBP cccccceesescsces -@3.45 4.10 @ 4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

JUly Bl.ne coovee 318,880 279,850 336,470 
July 14... 281,975 305,530 267,165 305,035 
July 7.... 199,965 252,650 194,545 242,405 
June 30... 252,355 248,700 202,700 269,165 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
July 21... cesoeee 10T0 wenn 0,410 
July 14... 5,700 4,935 5,820 14,940 
July 7.... 1,014 35 ee 3,220 
June 30... . 800 5,400 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
May 19. 60 57,100 162,750 148,410 hae 
May 26. 51 58,250 169,650 157,095 
June 2.. 48 56,350 160,560 114,725 
June 9.. 52 58,350 147,195 157,315 
June 16. 48 54,000 122,420 148,090 
June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 
June 30. 46 560,900 153,585 153,515 
July 7. 46 58,550 143,735 125,355 
July 14. 45 48,600 156,160 140,425 
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MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, July 
17, prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, were reported as follows by brokers: 


July 17 Year ago 
WOR ccccccccccecs $19.75@20.00 $16.00@16.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.75@25.00 17.50@18.00 


22.50@ 24.50 


Flour middlings... 28.50@29.00 
29.00 @30.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 







Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.75 @35.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 


32.50 @32.75 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 30.50@30.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @24.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.30@ 2.35 
Corn meal, yellowf ......-+.+++ 25@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white® ...scccvsscese 3.60@ 3.65 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ........-. 3.30@ 3.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 5.95@ 6.15 
Graham, standard, bblift ........ 5.90@ 5.95 


Rolled oats** 

Linseed oil meal* 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 

**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


PTYEETETULEL TTT sees 2.50 
600bb0066eees 39.00 @ 42.00 
tPer bbl in sacks. 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
SOW A ic ceecs $1.04% @1.09% $1.03% @1.10% 
July 12 ...... 1.04% @1.09% 1.03% @1.10% 
GE OE sssvve 1.05% @1.10% 1.044% @1.11% 
July 14 ..ccee 1.03% @1.08% 1.02% @1.09% 
OGIF BO sevice 1.015% @1.06% 1.00% @1.07% 
July 17 ...... 1.01% @1.06% 1.00% @1.07% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
July 11 ...... $1.02% @1.06% $1.01% @1.05% 
OUly AB .ececs 1.02% @1.06% 1.01% @1.05% 
July 18 ....6. 1.083% @1.07% 1.02% @1.06% 
SUly 14 .ncees 1.01% @1.05% 1.00% @1.04% 
Meee BS vice coe -995%% @1.03% -98 5 @1.02% 
ae 3 eee .99% @1.03% 98% @1.02% 
July uly Sept. July July Sept. 
) eee si 03% $1.038% 14..... $1.02 $1.02% 
+ ee 1.035% 1.03% 16..... 99% 1.00% 
1B... 1.04 1.04% 17..... 99% 1.00% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 









duly 11 ....-- $ .96% @1.01% $ .93%@ .96% 
| eee 96% @1.01% 93%@ .96% 
Pl ae | ee 96% @1.01% 93% @ 96% 
July 24 ....26% 95%@ .98% 92% @ .94% 
July 16 ...... 92% @ .95% 89% @ .91% 
. ae ere 93 @ .96 90 @ .92 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
SU FE cccsce $ .94% @1.00% $ .91%@ .96% 
duly 18 2.205. 94% @1.00% 91%@ .95% 
> ae | ee 94% @1.00% 91% @ .95% 
uly 16 ...206 93% @ .96% 90% @ .93% 
July 16 ...... 90% @ .93% 87% @ .90% 
Seip 17 .c..e SD OS 88 @ .91 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
10.. 76% @78% 35 @37 60% @61% 52@61 
11.. 77% @79% 35% @37% 59% @60% 52@61 
12.. 80% @81% 35% @387% 60% @60% 52@61 
13.. 81 @82 87% @38% 61% @61% 53@61 
14.. 79% @80% 36% @38% 60% @60% 53@62 
16.. 79% @80% 383% @36 60% @60% 53@62 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks Pas g 


Saturday were: July 15 

July14 July7 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,171,200 1,019,180 1,090,210 
Flour, bbis....... 19,645 22,252 3,500 
Millstuff, tons.... 610 937 486,000 
Camm, DOBsccceces 75,520 75,640 148,240 
Gata, BUS. .cccoce 144,000 157,580 283,100 
Barley, bus...... 131,320 204,480 130,800 
Rye, bus......... 74,420 60,630 24,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 98,000 111,720 41,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 156 

July14 July7 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 671,370 592,140 823,440 
Flour, bbis....... 304,365 244,714 360,370 
Millstuff, tons 13,572 8,621 14,227 
Corn, bus........ 173,800 119,310 646,800 
Oats, bus........ 898,800 558,000 679,320 
Barley, bus,..... 221,390 142,600 278,800 
MEO, DERrccrcccce 15,000 22,230 13,950 
Flaxseed, bus.... 11,000 5,100 21,930 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


July 15 July 16 
19 


July 14 July 7 22 1921 
No. 1 dark ..... 3,199 3,301 711 3 
No. 1 northern. .1,026 1,014 34 3 
No. 2 northern. .1,666 1,754 698 














Others .......+. 5,437 5,795 1,452 1,581 
Totals ...... 11,328 11,864 2,895 1,738 
In 1920 3,737 =n eeee . 
In 1919 ....+.- 1,285 .cnce = ceves 
Tm UDUS wcccecee GE coves cesee ceoce 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


July 15 July 16 July 17 
1921 


July 14 July.7 1922 1920 
Corn ... 18 170 1,326 122 70 
Oats ...2,147 2,894 15,825 10,095 239 
Barley... 465 481 270 1,076 864 
Rye . -4,428 4,411 10 26 365 
Flaxseed, 19 16 5 1,134 73 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———— Duluth ———, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


July 10...$2.72% 2.68 2.65% 2.65% 2.30 
July 11... 2.74% 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.29 
July 12... 2.76 2.75 2.67% 2.67% 2.31 
July 13... 2.66% 2.74 2.66 2.66 2.35 
July 14... 2.70 2.66 2.63% 2.63% ecee 
July 16... 2.67% 2.64% 2.60 2.60 2.30% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——, 


c—— In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
19 


Minneapolis. 98 41 101 5 1,134 
Duluth .... 59 24 190 99 45 952 
Totals ....157 65 291 118 50 2,086 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to July 
14, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 














Minneapolis ... 6,634 3,963 1,094 1,190 
Duluth ........ 3,971 3,129 3,621 3,490 
Totals ...... 10,605 7,092 4,715 4,680 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending July 
13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 353 33 61 19 
OBivie® ..ccceses 589 131 89 
Grain Growers .. 429 134 296 wee 
Fort William .... 173 57 167 3 
GH, Be We seccwcsee 587 93 193 21 
North Western 505 61 210 cha 
Port Arthur ..... 637 159 609 14 
Can. Gov't ...... 260 136 55 50 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 843 216 63 29 
Private elevators. 4,327 620 515 49 

TOURS wccccics 8,702 1,629 2,258 186 
Year ago ........ 14,596 2,210 587 277 
Receipts ...cccce 2,011 646 252 36 
Lake shipments.. 2,616 785 407 54 
Rail shipments... 141 122 22 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 18 Ma. 1G. Wi... 59 
No. 1 northern. .3,163 No, 2 C. W...... 294 
No. 2 northern... 558 No. 3C. W...... 264 
No. 3 northern.. 504 Ex. 1 feed ..... 8 
BB ececpreser 70 1 feed ........- 214 
SS ea 4T 8 BOOG .cccccccs 216 
OS Perr 26 Special bin ..... 2 
DOOR a ccccssvece 6 Others ......... 53 
DUFUM 2... c cess 139 Private ........ 620 
WRENN acccenion 9 —_——— 
Special bin ..... 56 BOARs ccccesce 1,730 
Ln es EE 236 
WETVARO 2c cccce 4,327 

, | ere 9,159 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

July 10... 99 136 67 127 465 197 
July 11... 179 141 60 117 188 183 
July 12... 93 133 33 70 180 98 
July 13 ... 130 197 103 76 #155 124 
July 14 145 «109 70 45 155 170 
July 16 269 #195 123 113.145 194 
Totals 915 901 456 548 1,238 966 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 638 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 





70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 14, 


1923, with comparisons in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

o— Output—, -—Exports—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis .. 13,841 12,661 177 813 
St. Paul ..... 562 415 eee ade 
Duluth-Superior 966 708 aiew one 
Outside ...... 9,630 7,574 2 17 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended July 
14, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 208 174 eee 313 974 
Gale ccccccce 163 34 6 ote 60 
Pacific ..... 206 141 

Totals .... 577 208 6 454 1,034 
Prev. week.. 700 165 71 767 


Totals July 
1-14, 1923..1,277 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 17, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


a From——_—, 
Phila-Hamp- 
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Average Export Prices 





Monthly average export prices of wheat 


flour, 
United States, 


ment of Commerce: 


1923— Flour,bbl 
Gate béeas $5.74 
DG 0 2046-000 5.76 
BERT ccccce 5.72 
February ..... 5.79 
January ...... 5.75 

1922— 

December .... 65.61 
November .... 5.47 
October ...... 5.27 
September .... 5.45 
August ....... 5.84 
ree 5.90 
SUD cccecrces 6.18 
BOT ctecscces 6.07 
MEE ce csveces 6.05 
Mn oh coens 5.82 
February ..... 5.35 
January ...... 5.50 
1921— 
December ..... 5.57 
November .... 6.00 
October ....... 6.27 
September .... 6.55 
August ......> 6.60 
TOF ccccscces 7.05 


wheat and corn shipped from 
as reported by the Depart- 


1.39 


wwrer wrcwc 
Raa 
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Wheat, pe Corn, bu 


$ .901 
871 
846 
§50 
821 


-625 
635 


-612 
-595 
+600 
-640 
-710 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 
































New Bos- Balti- del- ton Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
To— York ton more phia Roads $5.68 $1.25 $ .70 
Aberdeen 18.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 7.00 1.54 .72 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 11.30 2.73 1.48 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 6.16 1.34 65 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eces 9.55 2.35 89 
Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 11.11 2.50 1.65 
Oe STG cWee exes eves cove 11.08 2.37 160 
Cardif€ ...... BE.0O ccce one coce 11,19 2.36 1.83 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 7.80 1.98 1.12 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 5.69 1.24 80 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 5.86 1.28 80 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 4.60 95 74 
eee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 4.66 .97 58 
DUDER .ccccse 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 sees 4.63 94 -72 
Dundee ...... 16.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 4.87 .92 56 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 5.26 1.02 69 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eece 4.86 1.01 .70 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 4.60 .99 64 
Malméd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cece 
Hamburg .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 “Calendar years. 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 238.00 23.00 coos 
9 
ne se pas ones asc ae United States Flour Production and Exports 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 United States wheat flour production from 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 .... Sept. 1 to May 31 during the three past crop 
re oe S06) 5... ee years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
MEE Soe be' 4 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 ..., With the percentages of total increase: 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 1 a nl -21 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 September ...... 12640 13800 st 
Londonderry.. 19.00 +++ 19.00 19.00 eens CO « ccciaccee 13,917 9,961 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 November 10,221 9,889 
Newcastle - 18.00 eve 6896 ‘eases ree December .. 8,856 8,745 
Rotterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Ee eee 9,496 8,924 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 ...2 ceoe coos Keas February 9,325 8,087 
Southampton. 20.00 eee eee sees EA Aa 9,668 9,103 
Dansig ...... 24.00 24.00 24.00 I iets ied 7,824 8,516 
Pirgeeus ...... 30.00 eee BY eae 80st 8,458 8,406 
Stettin ....0. 30.00 . see eee 
Ocean rates on eur ‘oo heute’, in Totals ........ 91,114 81,281 
cents per 100 Ibs: Per cent of gain 
To— To— 1921-22. 8 
United Kingdom. 19 Danzig .......... 29 ities pale -k ss 
TRUBS. 050505005 Se Aen gq 2080-82... .. 0.00000 a1 13 
Aberdeen ........ Rr 37 United States wheat flour exports from 
Copenhagen ...... 27 Rotterdam ...... 19 Sept. 1 to May 31 during the three past crop 
Christiania ...00. 27 Amsterdam ...... 19 years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
ae ay acta ale =. Fecal Ceewcsee 19 with the percentages of total increase: 
Stockholm ....... MEWOED occnccess ™ o -21 
Malmé .......... 29 St. John, Nfdind..*90 September ...... as oY aero _ 
*Per bbl. = “eae 1,510 1,557 1,607 
November ....... 1,556 1,246 oo 
December ...... 1,500 1,014 9 
Caled Gintee Vuiits Cte Capel January ........ 1,161 1,099 1,280 
Visible supply of grain in the United States February ....... 1,379 1,203 1,019 
on July 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): See 1,430 1,495 1,370 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly BEE SAS cee euwe 1,167 1,198 1 591 
Baltimore 195 127 182 100 1 May .......+.-+- 983 1,089 
Boston ..... 2 5 23 1 ae a ih ‘ 
Buffalo ... 874 164 397 1,877 266 DORE. «ci cvsse 11,987 11,703 11,123 
re ot eee a ae 56 60 Per cent of gain 
Chicago 1,212 566 1,358 1,283 96 over 
Detroit ..... 12 17 61 17 gg. 1981-22... eee eee eens 2 “s 
St. Joseph... 461 88 lee 1 «:1920-21.........++6.. $ & 
—_ cocce 3,235 5 176 4,653 13 
alveston ... 676 eee eee 66 view 
Indianapolis. 19 306 41 By ! <s4, Poland—Crops 
Kan. City...2,331 66 144 91 17 Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Milwaukee .. 100 211 215 102 35 Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
Sioux City... 249 130 178 23 6 public and by the International Institute of 
Minneap’lis 11,328 28 2,147 4;428 465 Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
N. Orleans.. 352 214 10 117 3 (000’s omitted): 
New York... 209 23 325 55 23 Barley Oats Rye 
Omahe ...0% 1,308 205 332 33 2 63,417 _ 182,959 210,290 
Peoria ...... eve 6 17 eee one 56,204 150,286 167,558 
Philadelphia. 278 22 697 25 4 38,567 129,061 78,660 
St. Louis.... 155 86 48 3 . 1919 22, 21,838 76,281 103,043 
Toledo ..... 193 46 294 1 see 1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 225,729 
Canals ..... 81 79 aa 462 48 
Lakes ...... 516 oh’ 118 209 bas ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
ye 
Totals ...23,840 2,547 6,708 13,518 1,040 4999........ be ie i th 
Last year. -15,309 25,652 41,190 967 1,264 Ee 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,727,000 bus; co as sseee e 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
620,000; oats, 1,177,000; rye, 1,916,000; navies, >) Bee - 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 
274,000. i9ii- 13 av. 3,320 3,078 6,581 12,356 
Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
September ..... 697,379 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 
October ........ 855,232 659,167 570,479 590,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 
November ... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 
December 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 
631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 
665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 
986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,14] 
512,377 635,417 148,319 608,774 1,189,574 65387,728 366,672 
617,301 617,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 
764,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,819 779,721 
486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,387 936,491 621,659 
691,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 
Totalsi......<+< *9,637,083 7,878,589 6,886,560 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,683 7,988,602 7,897,453 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 250.) 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The production of 
all Kansas grain crops except winter 
wheat and rye promises to be greater this 
year than last, according to estimates by 
Edward Paxton, statistician for the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Fore- 
casting from the condition that prevailed 
July 1, Kansas will likely produce this 
year 97,100,000 bus winter wheat. Last 
year’s crop was 116,864,000 bus. The con- 
dition of the crop is given as 61 per cent 
of normal, compared with 65 per cent a 
month ago and 77 per cent on May 1. 
A yield of 10.98 bus per acre is promised, 
compared with 12.6 last year. The crop 
this year is the smallest produced in Kan- 
sas for eight years, excepting one. It is 
15,590,000 bus less than the average crop 
of the last five years, and is the first time 
since 1917 that the state has yielded less 
than 100,000,000 bus. The quality of 
the wheat this year will be high, however, 
according to present indications. 


Sarma, Kansas.—New wheat is begin- 
ning to move near Salina, the quality 
being much superior to that of last year 
in grade as well as high quality gluten 
content. Harvest has begun in the west- 
ern part of the state, where the yield will 
be about normal, but it is too early to 
express an opinion as to the quality of 
the wheat. A very large acreage of bar- 
ley will be harvested in the western part 
of the state along the line of the Union 
Pacific, the increased acreage being due 
to the fact that in many places wheat 
died out during the. winter drouth. On 
account of the low price being paid for 
wheat, much of it will be stored by the 
farmers. Growing corn is a little ad- 
vanced, and present prospects for a large 
crop are good. 

Ox.anoma City, Ox1ia.—A 72 per cent 
July 1 condition of wheat in Oklahoma, 
reported by the board of agriculture, in- 
dicated a yield of 41,090,000 bus, com- 
pared with 31,380,000 last year. The 
board's estimate of carry-over wheat was 
627,000 bus, or 2 per cent of the 1922 
crop. The report said that 95 per cent 
of the new wheat sold graded No. 1 and 
weighed an average of 60 lbs. The corn 
crop condition was 75, compared to a 
10-year average of 85, forecasting a yield 
of 52,800,000 bus, compared to 57,600,000 
last year. The oats condition was 62, 
with a 10-year average of 72, forecasting 
a yield from 1,125,000 acres of 23,366,000 
bus, against 30,000,000 from 1,500,000 
acres last year. 

The outlook in Arkansas is for the 
lightest corn crop in many years. The 
acreage is 235,000 less than last year, and 
520,000 less than in 1921. The yield fore- 
cast, based on a condition of 67 per cent 
on July 1, is 34,263,000 bus. Wheat in 
Arkansas is yielding an average of 11 
bus per acre. The commissioner of agri- 
culture says the carry-over is 3 per cent, 
or 33,540 bus. 

Reporting from Mississippi, J. W. Wil- 
lis, crop statistician, says feedstuffs will 
be unusually scarce in that state. The 
acreage of corn is small, and the crop 
is late and has been poorly worked. In 
both Arkansas and Mississippi the plant- 
ing of June corn is being urged. 


Omana, Nes.—According to the July 
report on crop conditions in Nebraska, 
corn acreage has increased 12 per cent, 
the winter wheat crop has improved 
slightly, the condition of all spring 
grains continues high, and oats promise 
to make a bumper crop. Winter wheat 
improved 3 per cent, and the average 
condition of 71 per cent indicates a pro- 
duction of 38,498,000 bus. The final 
estimate last year was 5,159,000 bus. 
Spring wheat is rated at 93 per cent, and 
the present estimate is 5,729,000 bus, 
against 2,679,000 a year ago. The acre- 
age is large, especially in west central 
Nebraska, and the condition is ver 
Promising generally. The total of all 
Wheat is 44,227,000 bus, against 59,838,000 
last year. 


Sr. Lovts, ge et me of the 
Wheat crop is general throughout Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. The move- 


ment of the grain has been slow, due to 


prevailing low prices and some delays in 
threshing. No shortage of cars is an- 
ticipated, and all the railroads seem to 
have sufficient available to take care of 

movement. The Missouri Pacific an- 
nounces that it now has 3,000 cars avail- 


able for immediate loading. Threshing 
is well under way in the soft wheat belt 
of southern Illinois. Hot, dry weather 
has been of much assistance to the farm- 
er, while earlier rains placed the corn in 
excellent condition. Farmers in that sec- 
tion do not seem to be holding their 
wheat back because of prevailing low 
— as millers and grain dealers report 
eavy offerings. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The July joint crop 
reports of the state board of agriculture 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics indicates more favorable conditions 
than in July, 1922, Wheat has gained 
almost 4,000,000 bus, and the yield of 
oats will be more than double that of 
last year, with an estimated total this 
year of 35,836,000 bus. The yield of corn 
is placed at 179,408,000 bus, an increase 
of more than 4,000,000 bus over 1922. 
The acreage planted this year was 6,- 
396,000, an increase over last year of 
246,000. Corn conditions are very prom- 
ising. The total yield of wheat is esti- 
mated at 42,356,000 bus; last year it was 
38,750,000. The yield of oats is placed 
at 35,836,000 bus, or 83 per cent of a 
full crop. 


Evansvittz, Inp.—Reports from many 
counties in southern Indiana are coming 
in regarding the wheat crop now bein 
harvested, and also of the condition o 
the corn crop. The Northwestern Miller 
correspondent made a trip through Posey 
County, covering 75 miles in the corn 
raising section, Sunday, July 8, and found 
that in many fields the prospect was poor. 
Some fields adjoining sparsely growing 
ro show up fine, with sturdy stalks an 

ark green leaves, indicating a splendid 
yield. Corn is almost at the price of 
wheat, and farmers who make forecasts 
declare their belief that corn will go 
higher than present quotations next fall. 
Posey County, where wheat has been 
threshed, is yielding 15 bus to the acre on 
many farms, in comparison with 10 in 
Vanderburgh County, usually a good 
wheat county. Labor has been scarce in 
Posey County, but the harvest is pulling 
through, with many farmers who have 
heretofore employed help working in the 
harvest fields. Washington, in Daviess 
County, to the north of Evansville, re- 
age a good crop of wheat, grading 

o. 2. 


Cuicaco, I1n.—According to the July 
report of the federal crop reporting serv- 
ice for Illinois, the returns from a large 
number of individual acreage inquiries 
from all sections of the state and other 
percentage reports all show an increase 
of fully 2 per cent in the corn acreage 
over last year, or a state acreage of 8,- 
995,000, compared with 8,819,000 last year, 
and the five-year average of 9,035,000. 
Condition is estimated at 86 per cent of 
normal, indicating a probable production 
of 317,164,000 bus, compared with 314,- 
133,000 the final estimate last year, and 
the five-year average of 352,659,000. June 
was very favorable for growth of corn, 
and crop has shown rapid progress for 
the month, largely overcoming the results 
of a late start in many central and west- 
ern counties. Winter wheat prospects 
improved during June, and are now above 
average. Favorable outturn of crop, par- 
ticularly in central and lower west cen- 
tral sections, or the heavy wheat acreage 
area, accounts for the more optimistic 
wheat report this month. Cutting well 
advanced in southern half of state, with 
quality good, as a rule. Areas of lesser 
importance in wheat production in north- 
ern and eastern sections are mostly be- 
low average. Chinch bugs have damaged 
the crop to some extent in upper central 
and eastern sections, but harm has not 
been extensive further south in heavy 
acreage area. Condition of 83 for the 
state on July 1 forecasts a crop of 57,- 
532,000 bus winter wheat, against final 
production last year of 53,025,000, and a 
five-year average of 46,692,000. 


MitwavkeEE, Wis.—A combined pro- 
duction of 15,000,000 bus spring and win- 
ter wheat, or 1,000,000 less than in 1922, 
is forecast by the state department of 
agriculture as of July 1. Condition was 
76 per cent, compared with 83 a year ago. 
The production of rye is torecast at 6,- 
000,000 bus, a decrease of 1,000,000 bus. 
Condition was 84 per cent, against 91 in 
1922. A striking feature of the July 1 
report, which concerns the prospective 
local consumption of feedingstuffs, is that 
the Wisconsin hay crop is 27 per cent 
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smaller than in 1922, due to the back- 
ward spring and lack of rainfall ~~ | 
the growing season. Hay is thin an 
short, and hot weather in the third week 
in June brought on cutting 10 days earlier 
than usual. Pastures have been grazed 
short and are in poor condition, owing 
to lack of adequate moisture. The oats 
crop prospect is 13 per cent less than in 
1922, with a production of 88,000,000 bus, 
against 102,000,000 in the previous year. 
Condition was 81 per cent, 9 points below 
1922. The weekly crop report says harm 
was done by excessive rains in the second 
week in July, while high temperatures 
were unfavorable for small grains, which 
are ripening too rapidly. Some rust was 
reported in scattered localities. Corn 
made good growth, and some is tasseling. 
Winter wheat is ripe. Some rye is being 
cut. Hail damaged crops in several cen- 
tral counties. 





MOVEMENT OF BITUMINOUS COAL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bituminous coal 
dumped at Lake Erie ports for ship- 
ment up the lakes from Jan. 1 to July 
2 of this year aggregated 10,217,830 tons, 
according to reports just received by 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

This is the largest amount of coal that 
had ever been transported to Lake Erie 
points and dumped during the corre- 
sponding period during the past six years 
except for that period in 1921 when the 
total to July 2 exceeded the total this 
year by 38,059 tons. Almost three times 
as much was dumped during this period 
as during the corresponding period last 
year. 

Reports also show that, during the 
week which ended on-July 2 this year, 
21,245 cars containing 1,120,990 tons of 
bituminous coal were dumped at these 
ports. This was the largest number 
dumped during any corresponding week 
in the past six years except in 1921, 
when that total was exceeded by 141 cars. 
It is reported that 17,576 cars of coal, or 
approximately 900,000 tons, were on hand 
at Lake Erie ports on July 2 waiting to 
be dumped. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GLASGOW DOCK APPLIANCES 

Guiascow, Scortanp.—At the annual 
meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers held in Glasgow the papers 
read included one by the mechanical en- 
gineer to the Clyde Trustees on the sub- 
ject of modern dock appliances at Glas- 
gow harbor, with special reference to the 
handling of grain in bulk, from which 
the following is quoted: 

“The grain intake plant at Meadowside 
Granary originally consisted of two 
movable bucket elevators, each of 250 
tons maximum capacity per hour, which 
are placed on the quay close to the gran- 
ary. These elevators are of the bal- 
anced girder type, with telescopic shoots 
to auxiliary elevators which discharge 
the grain into the top hopper of the 
weighing machines, and thence by tele- 
scopic pipes to subway bands which con- 
vey the grain to the granary. It was 
found, after these machines had been in 
use for some time, that ships loaded with 
parcels and part cargo of grain, of which 
there are @ considerable number dis- 
charged at Glasgow, were not economic- 
ally dealt with, and that serious delays 
occurred owing to grain being stowed 
out of reach of the bucket elevator legs. 

“After investigation and inspection of 
grain plants at various ports, the trus- 
tees decided to install at Meadowside a 
pneumatic elevator of 100 tons capacity 
per hour, the structure to be arranged 
to travel along the quay and traverse so 
that it could be placed to discharge a 
ship either between the two bucket eleva- 
tors or with the bucket elevators amid- 
ships; the new elevator could be placed 
at either end of vessel. 

“As regards the cost of discharging 
grain by pneumatic as compared with 
bucket elevators, the two bucket eleva- 
tors on the quay at Meadowside, which 
operate discharging vessels in conjunc- 
tion with the pneumatic elevator, afford 
an opportunity of arriving at a compari- 
son of the actual charges incurred by 
each system in discharging bulk grain 
from ships and delivering the same at 
may, level. 

“The cost per ton in discharging bulk 
grain is slightly in favor of the pneu- 
matic elevator, but under conditions of 
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a larger cargo, suitably stowed, the 
bucket elevator would show better re- 
sults, by reason of the greater bulk of 
cargo which could be discharged without 
trimming. 

“The advantages gained by the intro- 

duction of the pneumatic plant at Mead- 
owside have been principally in the time 
saved in discharging parcels of grain and 
cleaning up the holds after the bucket 
elevators had taken out the greater part 
of the cargo. In dealing with part car- 
goes in twin-screw vessels with tunnels in 
afterholds, and in ordinary cargo steam- 
ers with grain stowed in deep tanks, the 
pneumatic plant has greatly accelerated 
the rate of discharge. In some instances 
three days of the ship’s time have been 
saved. Without this plant many cargoes 
could not have been dealt with at the 
granary, and would have been unloaded 
into the transit sheds by portable eleva- 
tors at greater cost, besides occupying 
valuable space required for general car- 
go.” 
A description of the pneumatic eleva- 
tor installed at the Meadowside gran- 
ary of the Clyde Trust at Glasgow ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 11, 1922. 


INDIA’S FAVORABLE WHEAT OUTLOOK 

Lonpon, Enc., June 138.—The news to 
hand about the Indian crops seems to 
point. to good prospects. This is more 
or less confirmed by the greater selling 
pressure that is being experienced from 
this source of supplies. The monsoon 
has broken early, which is all to the 
good, but as the consumption of wheat 
in India is on the increase, larger crops 
will be required from year to year to 
keep up the exportable surplus. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








CERTIFICATION OF WEIGHTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the past 
few months, the Bureau of Standards 
has been experimenting with a new prac- 
tice of issuing certificates for sets of 
weights with the object of helping the 
maker or dealer, as well as the purchas- 
er, to secure weights certified by the 
bureau with the least possible delay. In 
the past, when some of the weights in a 
set have not come within the bureau’s tol- 
erance, the whole set has been rejected. 

Now, when it is found necessary to re- 
move one to three weights from a set 
because of errors greater than the pre- 
scribed tolerance, the certificate is is- 
sued covering only those which meet the 
test requirements. The maker or dealer 
can then submit for separate test the 
weights necessary to complete the set; 
thus a complete certified set can be made 
up without retesting any of the satis- 
factory weights. 

By handling each shipment independ- 
ently, the bureau avoids repacking 
weights for replacements, the care of 
large numbers of sets awaiting replace- 
ments, and thus gives to the maker or 
dealer quicker service. 

While this makes necessary the ship- 
ment by the manufacturer or dealer of 
such a set in two packages with two 
certificates, this does not seem an un- 
reasonable hardship in view of the other 
advantages which this system brings 
about. 

When this new procedure was first 
proposed, some opposition to it was ex- 
perienced, but as practically all dealers 
and makers now seem greatly pleased 
with the results, it is hoped that this 
system can be adopted as standard be- 
fore long. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CURRENT RYE PRICE FAVORS BUYING 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., says in a letter to the trade, under 
date of July 10: “Harvesting of new rye 
will be general throughout this territory 
this week. If favorable weather con- 
tinues, the new grain will be fit for mill- 
ing within a fortnight after cutting, but 
rains - 5 easily postpone the condi- 
tioning of the crop into August. At cur- 
rent prices, rye is by far the cheapest 
of all feeds, netting the producer but 
$19 per ton at elevators in this locality, 
while wheat bran is costing $25 per ton, 
with corn and heavy feeds much higher 
in price. September rye is 2c above cash 
and December 3c above September. 
There is, therefore, every incentive for 
the farmer to feed rye or withhold sell- 
ing until a later date.” 
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The great difficulty the flour trade has 
to face at present is an almost entire 
absence of demand. The cause is difficult 
to diagnose, for careful inquiries tend to 
show that the bakers are not well bought. 
They will, when flour is needed, buy 
sufficient to carry them on for perhaps 
a week, but if one should make a con- 
tract for three months it would almost 
warrant a brass band to proclaim the 
great event. 

Then, in the midst of this grievous 
condition, a noble lord in Parliament 
asks the government if it will publish 
figures showing the minimum percentage 
of the different foodstuffs which it is 
considered necessary, for strategic rea- 
sons, should be grown in Great Britain 
and within the empire oversea. He re- 
calls the conditions experienced during 
the war period, which at one time placed 
this country in danger of being starved 
into submission, etc., ete. 

There is more on this subject that 
may be written later, but with the de- 
mand for flour negligible, such questions, 
while no doubt of serious national im- 
portance and requiring careful consid- 
eration, leave one absolutely cold at the 
present time, when if the very limited 
volume of the trade is any criterion to 
go by, one might almost imagine that 
there was no flour trade and that there 
would never be any again. 

FLOUR PRICES 

As regards Canadian flour there seems 
little to report. Mill prices have moved 
about 3d further in favor of the buyer, 
but even this does not act as a stimu- 
lant to the trade as it would do were 
there any real demand, and bakers only 
stiffen their backs and decline to pur- 
chase except for the most urgent needs 
of the moment. 

In several instances importers have 
been able to buy at prices which to 
them look attractive, but the baker will 
not follow their lead into the forward 
position. He breaks down the spot value, 
which the seller is almost forced to ac- 
cept, his past experience being that if 
he had only accepted prices bid a week 
or so ago, he would not only have saved 
the loss of 1s per sack, but also the 
heavy rent and interest charges incurred 
in the interim. 

Arrived parcels which have not been 
sold ahead are now closed out at the best 
possible prices, as it has been found by 
experience to be practically impossible 
to get back the additional charges in- 
curred from any buyer, so that the first 
loss is the least in the rae agg: of cases. 

Canadian export patents have been 
offered by the mills at 38s@34s 6d, c.i.f., 
according to quality, and the cheaper 
flour has not been the lower quality in 
every instance. Rumor has it that less 
than 33s, c.i.f., has been taken by one or 
two mills, but confirmation of this cannot 
be obtained. Top Canadian patents were 
on offer at 35s 6d, including seller’s com- 
mission, but even at this low price the 
seller stated that he could not make any 
real progress. Others were offering at 
6d more. 

Kansas flours have been more in evi- 
dence. Some business was done early 
in the week with good: second quality ex- 
ports at Sls 9d, c.if., and today it is 


understood the same flour could be pur- 
chased at 3d less, but there were no 
buyers. Other offers varied up to 36s, 
c.i.f., but the trade is slow at taking on 
Kansas flours, as they have been so long 
absent from the market, and Canadian 
flour gives the strength, which is what 
the bakers require in a mix. 

Choice Minneapolis low grades are 
cheaper at 24s, c.i.f., with ordinary qual- 
ity about unchanged at 23s 6d. 

Australian flours are in the best de- 
mand, but prices show a reaction on the 
week, as near at hand parcels can today 
be purchased at 33s 6d, c.i.f., and those 
a month off at 33s, while for shipment 
sellers are prepared to accept 32s 6d, 
c.i.f. On the spot the price has declined 
about Is. 

English flour is scarce and dearer at 
37s, ex-store, with a poor demand. The 
official price for London milled straight 
run flour is still nominally 40s, delivered, 
equal to about 36s, c.i.f., but it is under- 
stood that the actual selling price is 
about 2s 6d under this, although 38s, de- 
livered, has been refused by one miller. 
It would seem, therefore, that millers 
are not so willing to throw their goods 
on the market as formerly. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Flour arrivals have been light this 

week, but there are larger ones expected 

shortly. The quantities, in sacks of 280 

lbs each, are as follows: from the United 

States, Atlantic, 6,495; Australia, 6,600; 
Continent, 672. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending June 22, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Valacia— 
Castle (98-lb Noxall ...ccce- 1,500 

bags) ...cee. 10,000 Real Best ..... 500 
Emerson ...... 250 Keetoba ....... 500 
Bull Dog ...... 1,500 Daily Bread ... 6500 
Masterful ...... 3,500 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
Alliance ....... 500 Avoca ........- 750 
Exhibition ..... 600 Colonial ....... 4,000 
Bufkalo ....ceee 500 Benefactor ....- 500 
Woodland ..... 500 Quality Corner. 1,000 
Powerful ...... S00 Patent ........ 1,000 
Sunstar ....... 1,600 Victory ........ 500 


From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
Castle (98-l1b Grand Empire.. 1,250 
5 


DABS) .sccsee 6,000 AVOCR ..cc.ceee 00 
Canadian Maid. 500 Victory ........ 500 
Mascot ........ 5600 Front Line ..... 250 
WIM cc vcccers 500 Medora ........ 500 
Toronto Pride .. 600 Patent ........ 2,000 
Wilsuitu...... 2,500 


From Montreal per ss. Bothwell— 


Diamond ...... 500 Canadian Glory. 2,000 
Medora .....++--+ 1,000 Emerson ....... 250 
Supreme ...... 1,500 
From Boston per ss. Bolivian— 
 seveenoneas 4,000 Omyx .......+5- 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Marglen— 
PROC .ccccccces 5600 Emerson ....... 250 
Regal ...csecee 1,000 Keetoba ....... 500 
Daily Bread ... 750 White Dove ... 500 


From Montreal per ss. Batsford— 


Daily Bread ...1,000 Canadian Glory. 500 
Famous .....-. 1,000 Pilot 4,000 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a good volume of busi- 
ness, notwithstanding that prices are 
lower. No. 1 northern Manitoba arrived 
has sold at 46s, and with steamer named 
at 45s 9d. June-July sold up to 45s 6d, 
and September-October at 48s 6d. No. 
2 hard winters for July-August made 
42s 6d, and August-September 42s 3d. 
Australian arrived sold at 47s 9d, but 
for afloat 48s 6d is asked. Rosafe, 621,- 
lb, June-July, is offered at 44s 6d. 
Choice white karachi is lower, with afloat 
offering at 46s and June-July at 45s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


The offal trade, although quiet, is firm 
on prices. London made bran is offered 
at £5 7s 6d, ex-mill, and middlings are 
rather difficult to buy at £7 10s, ex-mill. 
Plate pollards are firm at £5 5s, and 


fine Plate middlings at £7 12s 6d, both 
e.L.f. 
OATMEAL 

Movement small but owing to the very 
moderate stocks understood to be held in 
this country it is not considered that 
there can be any break in price. Trade 
papers report a very low relative price 
accepted for transatlantic shipments, but 
it can be only comparative, as there has 
been no reported break in offers re- 
ceived by importers. It must therefore 
be that, owing to scarcity of oats, Scotch 
millers have had to hold up their prices 
and in some cases advance them. Quot- 
ably both Midlothian and Aberdeen 
prices are unchanged at 56s 3d and 50s, 
ex-store, respectively. The same may be 
said of the London millers. Small or- 
ders for imported oatmeal might be se- 
cured at 38s, c.if., and perhaps rolled 
oats might come at 39s, but there seems 
to be no anxiety to sell. 


NOTES 

Karl Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, and Jacques Luchsinger, of Joch- 
ems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, were in 
London in the week ending June 27 on 
business. They have now returned to 
Amsterdam. 

Miss Anna Reese, who has been study- 
ing export grain conditions, left London 
on June 27 for continental grain markets. 
She expects to visit Paris, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and 
probably Berlin, and intends to sail for 
home early in August. 

The report of the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters, which appeared in The North- 
western Miller of June 20, omitted to 
state that the Bristol Channel Flour Im- 
porters’ Association was represented at 
the meeting by Gilbert Sinnock, of F. W. 
Sinnock & Co., Bristol. 

A. C. Loring and Charles S. Pillsbury, 
president and vice president, respective- 
ly, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., are 
in London. They were present at the 
Pillsbury meeting which was held on 
June 27. Mr. Loring is accompanied by 
his daughter, Mrs. Harold Ward, and 
Mr. Pillsbury by his wife and family. 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, sailed for home 
on June 27. He had been on this side 
for nine months, during which time he 
visited practically every available market 
for foreign flour. His travels included 
almost every European country, and 
those of the Levant as well. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other mill representative 
has made such an exhaustive tour of all 
the possible markets on this side of the 
Atlantic. While over here Mr. Lansker 
made many friends in the trade, all of 
whom will be glad to see him again, 
should he have occasion to return. 


LIVERPOOL 

The prevailing tone of the flour mar- 
ket is slow, although there has been some 
pressure to sell winters. Shipments have 
been smaller from America, but on the 
increase from India and Argentina. Our 
markets show about 9d per qr loss on 
the week ending June 27, and the Liver- 
pool graded wheat futures are down 
about 21d, being quoted at 9s 5%d for 
July delivery, with October at 9s 234d. 

Imported flour remains very quiet. 
Spot flour is very hard to move, 36s be- 
ing taken for Manitoba export patents, 
while for first half July they are quoted 
at 34s 6d, c.i.f. Australian patents on 
passage are quoted at about 33s 9d, c.i.f., 
and on spot at 36s, while for July ship- 
ment 32s 9d is indicated. There is rath- 
er a better inquiry for American soft 
winter patents, which are about 38s for 
prompt seaboard. Pacific flours are very 







slow on spot at 36s, ex-store, without | 


much inquiry, and 34s, ci.f., is asked 
for July shipment. ; 

Home millers report no improvement 
in the position of home milled flour. 
Generally speaking, there is no chanve 
in the prices, but such as there is rather 
favors buyers, who are not purchasing 
much for future delivery. With tie 
price of wheat on the downward trend 
there seems to be no hope in the near 


future for home millers to make the bet- | 


ter prices for their flour which they 
badly need, as they are still losing he v- 
ily at present. 

There has been a distinct slump _ in 
values of low grade flours. Americ.n 
second clears are offered down to +9, 
ci.f., for July seaboard, while Plate 
flours are easier at about £9 5s, saine 
shipment. 

There is only a small inquiry for fecd. 
Values of American linseed cakes are 
about unchanged. Some cheap lots have 
recently been bought on passage from 
resellers at £9@£9 2s 6d, but these 
prices are rather the exception than the 
rule, and importers who have bought 
July-August are holding them for over 
£9 12s 6d, and prefer to store them, in 
the hopes of a good market in the winter 
months. Judging by the price Ameri- 
can mills are asking for September-De- 
cember, their attitude seems to be justi- 
fied. No change in English linseed cakes 
for prompt delivery, which are quoted 
at about £10 5s, and this price is also 
asked for the winter months. 


SCOTLAND 

Imported flours would seem, from quo- 
tations, to be cheaper than the home 
milled article, but the difference is more 
nominal than real. The fact is that, 
while the home millers’ quotations are 
slightly higher, they are subject to much 
shading in order to effect sales. Their 
top grade Manitobas are offered at 35s 
and their ordinary grades at 38s@33s (id, 
on the c.i.f. basis. The best grade Mani- 
tobas are quoted at 338s 6d@34s 6d per 
sack, c.i.f., with the ordinary graces 
32s 6d@33s, and straights 31s 6d@32s. 

American winters are at 38s on spot 
and 35s for shipment. This flour is com- 
ing nearer to market parity, but it is 
still too dear. Extra fancy winters are 
about 32s 6d on spot; Canadian winters 
about 35s@35s 6d, both on spot and for- 
ward; Australian flour is available from 
33s 6d down to 32s 6d for fair average 
quality. 

There has been a little doing in No. 2 
hard winter Kansas for June and July 
shipment from seaboard; also some new 
crop for July-August shipment. This 
flour is being offered at about 2s per 
sack below the price of Manitoba. It 
is probably 2s 6d below No. 1 Manitoba, 
but is not considered good value. Tie 
importers’ comment is that Kansas wheat 
is far cheaper than Kansas flour at this 
level. No. 2 hard winter Kansas wheat 
is being sold in London at 42s 6d@43s 
per qr, and this places the flour out of 
parity. The opinion of a leading im- 
porter is that Kansas flour will not sell 
here in competition with Manitoba, un- 
less it falls 3@4s per sack. 


IRELAND 

The trade in Ireland is unchanged so 
far as demand is concerned, the little 
improvement which had taken place be- 
ing still maintained, although prices have 
not shown any appreciation. Importers 
in the north of Ireland seem to have 
enough spot flour, and more than enough 
in the south and west, and are able to 
offer at a price with which home millers 
apparently are not in a position to com- 
pete. Even English millers are now 
finding it very difficult to maintain their 
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July 18, 1923 


Irish trade against the low offers of 
American flour. . 

The lowest quotations for American 
soft winters which have come in this 
week are dealing the home millers a 
very heavy blow, for the most ordinary 
winter wheat patent flour is quoted at 
38@39s, net, cif., Belfast. Against 
this it has been possible to buy for July 
shipment a very good export soft pat- 
ent at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and another 
was quoted at 35s 6d, in jute bags, for 
August shipment. 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland 
conditions are even worse, the same quo- 
tations applying to Dublin and Cork, 
with Is@ls 6d added for extra freight, 
but against this the south of Ireland 
millers are asking 41@42s, net, c.i.f., 
Dublin or Cork. 

In the face of these figures and such 
good value offering by American millers, 
Irish millers are unable to sell their 
output, as users of Irish flour are willing 
to purchase only in very limited quan- 
tities for near delivery, with the result 
thet Dublin and the south of Ireland 
millers are not running more than half 
time, and the position in the north of 
Ireland is very little better. Those im- 
porters who have American winters on 
spot are willing to undersell local millers 
in some cases by 6d@Is per sack, in 
view of the lower quotations forward. 

Prices for strong flours are unchanged, 
and it is still possible to buy some of 
the very finest quality Manitoba short 
patents at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
36s 6d, Dublin. 

Export patents are very good value 
for July-August shipment at 33s 6d, 
net, cif., Belfast, and 34s 6d, Dublin. 
There is a fair sale at that price in the 
north of Ireland, owing to stocks not be- 
ing over heavy, but in Dublin and the 
south the demand is dull, owing to heavy 
stocks, and there is more pressure to sell. 

Irrespective of prices, however, in 
Dublin and the south of Ireland there is 
an inclination on the part of consumers 
to support Irish industry and to give 
the local mills a preference, as instanced 
by some of the local boards and institu- 
tions continuing to demand in their con- 
tracts for bread that a certain propor- 
tion of Irish milled flour be used. Some 
of the mills are getting equal to 39@40s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for bakers 
flour which is little better than an export 
patent grade of Manitoba. 

Minneapolis flours are mostly out of 
the running, with the exception of one 
brand, which has been about 24s 6d@25s 
6d, net, cif. either port, for July- 
August seaboard, and is exceptionally 
good value. Even after adding charges 
and commission there is nothing made by 
any of the local millers to compare with 
it in the matter of value. 

Conditions point to a very stiff fight 
for the Irish trade between importers 
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An Artesian Bore to Supply Water for a Queensland Farm 
—'‘Bulk Handling of Wheat in Australia.” 


and home millers, and competition will 
be keener when the large mill in course 
of erection in Dublin comes into opera- 
tion. Importers are keenly alive to what 
they have to face; and will leave no 
stone unturned to keep foreign brands on 
the market and maintain their share of 
the trade. 

Australian flours have been offered at 
34@35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 
Sellers have been very keen on spot, and 
have been willing to cut prices for 
prompt delivery. In view of the fact 
that the flour could be replaced for July- 
August shipment at present quotations, 
there is nothing to be gained by putting 
it into store. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is still dull and, although 

not unduly pressed for sale, owing to 


stocks not being very heavy on spot, 
there is some anxiety on the part of 
holders to dispose of the stock they have, 
in view of the lower prices quoted for 
shipment as compared with spot prices. 
For best rolled oats 38s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dublin, are quot- 
ed, but there are other. offers in some 
cases as low as 38s, Belfast, and 39s, 
Dublin, for July-August seaboard. 

On spot, importers are holding at 40s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s, Dublin, for 
large lots. Irish flake is quiet, although 
prices are maintained at 44s per 280 lbs, 
Belfast, and 45s, Dublin. Medium and 
pinhead meals are dear. Holders on spot 
are refusing to take under 38s per 280 
lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and Dublin sellers 
want at least 39@40s. 

Mill offals are quieter and in poor de- 
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mand, despite the fact that the home 
millers are only running half time. 
Prices are substantially lower all round, 
with the exception of perhaps the broad, 
fine white bran of English make, which 
is still quoted at about £10@11 per ton, 
but the red sorts could be secured at £6 
10s, ex-mill, bags included, and home 
made white of better quality is £8@9. 

Sharps and pollards are in rather bet- 
ter demand. The best fancy sharps are 
still worth £10 per ton, but common 
pollards can be bought ex-mill at £8@9, 
according to mill and quality. Shipments 
of foreign pollards, principally Plate, 
have been offered at £7, full landed 
terms, Belfast or Dublin, but they are 
of poor quality and are not competitive * 
against local make, even at the difference 
in price. 

Dutch pollards have been quoted at 
about £6 10s, full landed terms, Belfast, 
and £7, Dublin, but there is no disposition 
on the part of distributors to buy any 
stock at this season of the year, and any- 
thing offering is on the part of im- 
porters who have brought the goods in 
anticipation of a summer demand, which 
is generally better in Ireland about July 
and August. 

French middlings of very fine quality 
have been quoted at a little over £7 per 
ton, Belfast, and £7 10s, Dublin, and it 
is reported that some business has been 
done for shipment next month. 

Feedingstuffs are dull, and the output 
of corn meal is poor, in consequence. 
Northern mills are suffering from a 
shortage of Indian corn, and some are 
shut down. Those who have the raw 
material are selling at £9 10s@£9 lis 
per ton, in Belfast, but Dublin and 
south of Ireland millers are getting fully 
£1 more. Flaked maize for cattle food 
is worth £11 15s per ton, Belfast, and 
£12 15s, Dublin. 

The demand for decorticated cotton 
cake is chiefly for home made, which is 
realizing £13 per ton, Belfast, and £14, 
Dublin. Importations of foreign made 
are small, and it is worth £12 per ton, 
net, c.i.f., either port. 

Linseed cake is a little dearer, but the 
price in the north of Ireland is not sat- 
isfactory. Imported cake is not worth 
more than £10 per ton, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, on spot or passage, and there is a 
good deal of pressure to sell. In Dublin 
and the south, importers are refusing to 
take under £11 per ton on spot for any 
quality. Stocks in the south are not 
heavy, and there is more home made 
cake being sold than imported, whereas 
in Belfast and the north of Ireland ex- 
actly opposite conditions prevail, as there 
are no crushers or makers of linseed cake 
there. 


HOLLAND 


The Holland market, during the week 
ending June 23, proved less active, in 
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spite of the lower offerings by United 
States millers, which can be well under- 
stood. Having bought on what was con- 
sidered a low basis, importers felt sur- 
prised by the further decline of the 
wheat markets, which some days made 
them feel angry at not having been more 
patient. At the top prices of May the 
importers practically did not heed 
American offers and, a few sales ex- 
cepted for special purposes, there had 
been no buying for a considerable time. 

When prices had declined and re- 
mained for a little while on the same 
level, some of the buyers gained con- 
fidence and started buying, which made 
others follow suit, as is usually the case, 
and for both June and July shipment 
some fair quantities are said to have 
been taken at the prices previously re- 
ported. 

Present offers are 25@35 Dutch cents 
per 100 kilos lower, compared with a 
week ago, and the present prices asked 
by United States millers are in many 
instances decidedly below parity with the 
home market. In spite of this, which 
should ordinarily result in activity, the 
attention paid to these offers is very 
limited, although some sales are reported, 

The lowest offer in the market is that 
of a Texas mill, offering its straight 
flour at 14.75 florins per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
for early shipment, which is decidedly 
cheap, and many sales have been booked. 

Kansas straight flour is held at 15.05 
florins ($5.90), and should attract at- 
tention, but the recent buying proves a 
barrier to further sales, for, against 
16.30 florins as quoted for the home 
milled commodity, the price is well in 
range to lead to business; but although 
a few sales are put through, they do not 
total any large quantity. The position 
is such that importers will most likely 
await further developments. 

If our inland mills should prove able 
to dispose of some of their output across 
the border, it would materially change 
conditions, as this would offer more room 
for the American article; but, as circum- 
stances are, the possibility to do an ex- 
port trade is remote. It is even said that 
various importers of American flour are 
experiencing difficulties at Hamburg and 
Danzig in respect to the delivery of flour 
arrived recently at these ports, and 
which buyers prove unable to take up. 

The weather has turned milder and we 
are led to believe that summer has at 
last made its appearance, although the 
temperature still keeps below normal for 
this time of the year. 





The commercial production of cotton 
in China is greater than the average 
production of Egypt. Including that 
raised for local use, the Chinese cotton 


The Federal Parliament House at Melbourne 


crop must be nearly as great as that 
of British India. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


Canadian Mill Wins Suit Involving Breach 
of Contract for Space for Export 
Shipment 








The superior court in Montreal lately 
awarded judgment in favor of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., against the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Ltd., on account of cancellation of a 
sailing of a steamer on which 2,000 bags 
of flour were to have been carried from 
St. John, N. B., to Cardiff, Wales. 

The court finds from the evidence pre- 
sented that on Jan. 31, 1921, defendant 
allotted space to plaintiff mill for the 
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particular shipment on the Canadian Ot- 
ter, scheduled to sail about Feb. 11. The 
flour was placed.alongside the steamer 
Feb. 8, as required by defendant. Owin 
to shortage of traffic for Cardiff aa 
Swansea the sailing was postponed and 
then canceled, although the mill protest- 
ed both postponement and cancellation. 
Defendant was also notified of a decline 
in the market price of the flour pending 
delay in its exportation. The shipment 
went to London on another of defend- 
ant’s. vessels, which sailed about March 
10, 1921. The mill’s loss was $667.50, 
for which judgment was allowed. While 
the flour was awaiting transportation 
and the market was declining, the ship- 
ment remained under the control of de- 
fendant, which never retendered the 
same to the mill. 
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In its answer the defendant unsuc- 
cessfully relied on a clause of the. ship- 
ping contract providing that the engage- 
ment to furnish the space was “condi- 
tional upon continuance of the steam- 
ship company’s service between the ports 
named,” and that service might be dis- 
continued or curtailed if at any time, 
in the judgment of the company, “con- 
ditions of war, either actual or threat- 
ened, make it unsafe or imprudent” to 
sail; the company, in such event, binding 
itself to “use all reasonable endeavors 
to obtain substituted space.” 

Defendant also failed in its reliance 
on want of notice that the shipment was 
required for delivery abroad “on any 
particular date or for any particular 
sale or purpose,” and on a claim that 
provision in the contract that the suail- 
ing would occur “about” Feb. 11 indi- 
cated that “exactness in time was not 
of great importance.” It was further 
contended, without avail, that by per- 
mitting defendant to carry the flour to 
Cardiff, via London, on a later sailing, 
the mill estopped itself to claim dam- 
ages; and that the mill’s disposal of the 
flour at a reduced price, without notice 
to the steamship company, was made on 
the mill’s own responsibility. 

The defendant deposited in court $100 
by way of an offer of compromise, wi'h- 
out admitting responsibility; the amount 
being estimated as cot th somewhat 
the interest at the legal rate on the ‘n- 
voice price pending the delay in trais- 
portation. 

In disposing of the case the judge ce- 
cided that the controversy was governed 
by the laws of Quebec, since it was not 
pleaded that the laws of England were 
agreed upon and those laws were not 
proved. 

The gist of the decision appears to be 
that where an ocean carrier contracts to 
furnish space for a sailing on or about 
a certain date it cannot avoid liability 
to the owner of the shipment for breach 
of the contract, on the mere ground that 
the sailing was canceled because of in- 
ability to book enough freight to make 
up a full cargo. And where a material 
delay results in delivery of the shipment 
abroad the steamship company is liable 
for such natural and direct loss to the 
owner of the goods as is reflected by a 
decline in market value pending the in- 
excusable portion of the delay in de- 
livery. So interpreted, the decision 
seems to be in harmony with the hold- 
ings of the English and American courts. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXII 


By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articies dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXIV (CONTINUED) 


BREACH OF CONTRACT BY THE 
BUYER 


MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTAL 
EXPENSES 


In the case of Maddox vs. Washburn- 
Crosby Co, (title reversed on appeal), 69 
S.E. 821, the Georgia supreme court 
said: 

“The suit was for a breach of contract 
on the part of the purchaser of flour to 
accept it. The seller elected to proceed 
for the difference between the contract 
price and the market price at the time 
and place for delivery, Civil Code, sec. 
3551. In addition, it sought to recover 
certain storage charges. 

“If the basis of the recovery sought 
was an amount chargeable against the 
purchaser under a custom of the trade 
so universal as to enter into the con- 
tract and amount to a promise by a pur- 
chaser of flour to pay storage in addi- 
tion to purchase price, the allegations 
were insufficient. They did not show that 
it was the universal custom of the trade 
that the purchaser should pay storage 
charges until he should give shipping or- 
ders. 

“It was alleged that ‘Said defendant 
beceme liable for said carrying charge.’ 
This was not such an allegation of a 
custom for him to pay the charge as to 
impliedly enter into the contract, and 
render him liable by virtue thereof, but 
the allegations were sufficient to set up 
a usual and necessary charge incurred 
by one of the parties in carrying out 
the contract, and known to be proper 
by both. Civil Code, sec. 3806.” 

Judgment in the mill’s favor was af- 
firmed. 

In Kemper-Fair Milling Co. vs. Cotton 
Bros., 215 S.W. 705, a suit to recover 
damages for breach of a contract to buy 
flour and meal, the jury was instructed 
by the trial judge, in accordance with 
what seems to be sound law, that if the 
defendants notified the mill that they 
would not receive the flour and meal, 
the mill was not justified in incurring 
unnecessary expenses in an effort to 
make delivery nor in disposing of the 
flour and meal elsewhere at less than 
its true market value. 

Ordinarily, travelling expenses _in- 
curred by one aggrieved through breach 
of contract by another cannot be covered 
by an award of damages for such breach. 
The decision of the North Carolina su- 
preme court in the case of Kerr Grain & 
Hay Co, vs. Marion Cash Feed Co., 103 
S.E. 375, is therefore in line with this 
well-settled rule of law. 

In this case plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages for breach of defendant’s contract 
to buy certain quantities of hay, and the 
supreme court affirmed judgment in 

laintiff's favor, after modifying the 
judgment by striking out an item of re- 
covery based on the following claim 
made by plaintiff: 

“That by reason of the failure of the 
defendant to take out and receive the 
hay as it had agreed to do, the plaintiff 
was forced to send a representative to 
Marion, N. C., to pay the freight and 
demurrage and sell the hay,” etc. 

The supreme court said that this item 
of expense should be eliminated, “as 
there is no right, in law, to make such a 
charge against the defendant.” 

* * 


sEcTION 243. 


In. assessing the seller’s damages he is 
not entitled to reimbursement for such 
expenses as the cost of sending a repre- 
sentative to see about the goods and to 
effect a resale, nor the cost of tele- 
graphing, according to the decision of 
the Alabama court of appeals in South- 
ern States Co. vs. Long, 73 So. 148. 

* #*# 


The Star Mill & Elevator Co., Amaril- 
lo, Texas, made various contracts for 


deliveries of wheat f.o.b. vessels to be 
furnished by the buyer at the Texas City 
Terminal Elevator Co.’s warehouse, and 
assigned to plaintiff a claim for storage 
charges covering the time of the buyer’s 
delay in furnishing vessels, and for in- 
terest on the contract price, payment of 
which was deferred pending loading. 
Suit was brought on the claim, and the 
Kansas City court of appeals affirmed 
judgment in plaintiff’s favor in the case 
—Bird vs. Fox, 193 S.W. 941. 

Defendant, the buyer, claimed that 
there was no right to recover storage 
charges, although he had failed to pro- 
vide vessels for loading within the time 
specified, because the seller never made 
a formal tender of delivery, but the 
court holds that the seller did all that 
was required of it by having enough 
wheat in the warehouse ready for load- 
ing when the vessels should be supplied 
by defendant at the contract time for 
delivery, and that it was unnecessary to 
either give notice of such readiness to 
load or tender the grain or warehouse 
receipts covering it. 

Another point decided in the case was 
that the seller did not waive his right 
to claim storage charges because on pre- 
vious occasions it had failed to have 
wheat in the elevator in time for deliv- 
ery as agreed, it appearing that in two 
instances the delay was due to inability 
of the elevator company to get the wheat 
from the railroad yards into the ware- 
house promptly, in one of which cases 
the seller paid damages for the delay; 
that on another occasion shortage in de- 
livery was due to a telegraphic mistake 
for which the seller was not at fault, 
and that the seller had consistently in- 
sisted upon defendant’s timely accept- 
ance of deliveries. 

The opinion of the court also held that, 


under a contract like the one involved in 
this case, the seller does not waive his 
claim for storage charges by making de- 
livery on the buyer tardily supplying 
the necessary vessel. “After the vendee 
has failed to accept the goods on time, 
the vendor’s delivery of the goods to 
him out of time waives only the right 
of the vendor to rescind the contract 
and not his right to claim damages, and 
the mere delivery of the goods without 
protest or objection is not a waiver of 
the breach committed by the failure to 
receive the goods according to the con- 
tract.” 

Defendant also denied that there was 
a right to recover storage charges, be- 
cause the wheat in question was inter- 
mingled with other grain held for the 
seller, but the court finds that the 
charges against the particular wheat, as 
to quantity, were properly apportioned, 
and that it was proved that no charge 
for storage was made against defend- 
ant that was not actually incurred by 
the seller. 

An allowance of 6 per cent interest on 
the contract price of the wheat covering 
the time that payment was deferred in 
consequence of defendant’s delayed ac- 
ceptance of delivery is sustained by the 
court, on evidence to the effect that that 
rate was generally charged for the use 
of money at Texas City. 


SECTION 244. REQUISITES OF RESALE 


Passing upon a case in which the 
Southern States Co. sued one Long for 
breach of a contract to buy quantities of 
corn and oats, the Alabama court of ap- 
peals applied the following rule of law: 

A contract seller having made proper 
tender of delivery, and the buyer having 
refused to accept it, by dishonoring draft 
to which the bill of lading was attached, 
the seller may resell the goods covered 
by the contract for the buyer’s account. 
But the buyer is entitled to notice of 
the seller’s intention to make such re- 
sale. Otherwise the amount realized on 
the resale affords no basis for fixing the 
amount of the seller’s recovery. (73 So. 
148.) 

It was held by the Illinois appellate 
court that on breach of a contract by a 
buyer to furnish shipping instructions 
for delivery of grain the seller was not 
bound to give notice of intention to 
make a resale of the grain for the de- 
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faulting buyer’s account. (194 Ill. App. 
543.) 

Because he failed to show that flour 
resold for the account of a buyer who 
had broken his contract was of the kind 
bargained for, plaintiff in Rock vs. Farm- 
ers’ Produce Co., 217 S.W. 635, was held 
by the Kansas City court of appeals to 
be entitled to nominal damages only. 

The broken contract gave defendant 
buyer the privilege of selecting Havasak 
flour in 48-lb sacks at $13.30 bbl, or the 
same brand in 24-lb sacks at $13.40 bbl, 
or Kansas Beauty in 24-lb sacks at $13.10 
bbl. 

Disposing of the case, the court of 
appeals said: 

“The evidence in plaintiffs behalf 
shows that his right to recover is based 
on the fact that after defendant re- 
fused to select or accept the flour, plain- 
tiff sold it to a third party at the rate 
of $10.40 per bbl, and it is the differ- 
ence between that price and the price 
plaintiff agreed to pay (after making 
certain allowances) that makes plaintiff’s 
claim of damages. But the [trial] court, 
in its finding of facts, found that plaintiff 
did not sell the kind of flour and sizes of 
sacks specified in the contract; the in- 
voice showing ‘500 packages, size 98, 
variety Havasak B, $10.40 per bbl.’ 

“It is clear that for a vendor to base 
his damages for breach of contract of 
sale by the purchaser on the difference 
in price he obtained at a resale on the 
market, he must resell ‘the article the 
vendee failed to buy as he agreed to do. 
If a vendor seeks to hold a vendee for 
breach of contract, he must pursue the 
course that gives him that right.” 

7 a 


The Arkansas supreme court has de- 
cided that where a contract to sell flour 
provided that, on the buyer’s default in 
accepting delivery, the seller might sell 
in the open market and hold the default- 
ing buyer for the excess of the contract 
price over the amount obtained on such 
sale, mere proof as to what price the mill 
resold at did not establish a basis for 
assessing damages under the contract; the 
mill was bound to prove what the market 
value was. (S. & S. Flour Mills Co. vs. 
Morrison Milling Co., 174 S.W. 1160.) 

In a suit by the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. against one Gwin to recover 
damages for breach of a contract to buy 
1,000 bbls flour, the Alabama supreme 
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court held that it was no complete de- 
fense to the action that the company had 
resold the flour to a third person, in the 
absence of any showing that the flour was 
so disposed of without loss on account 
of defendant’s breach. 

The court decided that in such case the 
seller need not make a resale, although 
disposal to a third person is the best 
means of showing the actual loss, if any, 
resulting from the buyer’s default. (67 
So. 382.) 


SECTION 245. EVIDENCE AS TO VALUES 


Trade journals and market reports are 
primary evidence tending to show mar- 
ket values at a given time, since, being 
based on a survey of the whole market, 
they afford more satisfactory proof than 
individual entries of sales and inquiries; 
and one who asserts that market reports 
were incorrect has the burden of atirma- 
tively proving their inaccuracy. (194 III. 
App. 543.) 





CHAPTER XXV. MISCELLANE- 
OUS ASPECTS OF SALES 


SECTION 246, NATURE OF TRANSACTION 
The Washington supreme court quali- 
fied the right of the Richardton (N. D.) 
Roller Mills to recover against two de- 
fendants comprising the firm of H. J. 
Miller Co., Seattle, on certain transac- 
tions between the parties. (170 Pac. 357.) 
The mill sued to recover a balance due 
on the price of a car of flour delivered to 
defendants. One defense to the suit was 
that the transaction was not an outright 
sale, but merely a delivery of flour for 
sale on commission. It appeared that 
Miller was originally designated as the 
mill’s state sales agent for Washington 
on the customary basis of a commission 
of 10c per bbl on flour shipped to his 
customers. Later there were somewhat 
confused negotiations looking to consign- 
ments to Miller so that he could make less 
than carload lot sales, and to independent 
purchases by him; it being understood 
that he should forward invoices to the 
mill on making sales for it, and would 
guarantee payment for such sales. Ship- 
ments were made to Miller and paid for 
by him without reference to resales. 
DeWolf became a partner, and the first 
shipment involved in the suit was made to 
“H. J. Miller Co.,” the firm name. The 





court found that, although the billing in- 
dicated an outright sale to the firm, it 
was mutually intended that the flour 
should be held for sale on commission 
and that, although resales were made by 
defendants, they were not reported. The 
mill, however, was paid $918.80 on the 
car, leaving a balance of $1,043.70, for 
which the mill sued, claiming’ the right 
to treat the transaction as a sale, even 
though it was not originally intended as 
such. Sustaining this claim, the supreme 
court said: 

“We think that the jury could well have 
believed from the evidence that this car 
of flour was shipped to appellants, that 
they received it, and that they sold it and 
failed to furnish invoices or report the 
sale thereof as agreed. This would be 
such an appropriation of the flour as 
would entitle respondent to treat the 
transaction as a sale, though conceding 
that it was not intended as a sale when 
the shipment was made.” 

* * 


E. F. Edwards, representing a mill, sold 
a carload of flour to Harris Bros. for de- 
livery at Morrillton, Ark. On arrival of 
the flour and draft covering the price, 
Harris Bros. were unable to pay. Ed- 
wards gave his note for the amount, aft- 
erwards paying it to the mill, and hold- 
ing the flour. Later the flour was sold by 
Edwards at a loss, and he sued one of the 
members of Harris Bros. on the theory 
that the transaction constituted a loan 
from him to Harris. 

The trial before a justice of the peace 
and, on appeal, before the county circuit 
court, resulted in judgment in Edwards’ 
favor for the excess of what Edwards ad- 
vanced above what he received on the 
resale. But, on further appeal to the 
Arkansas supreme court, the judgment 
was reversed and a new trial ordered, on 
the ground that the circuit judge erro- 
neously omitted to submit to the jury a 
question as to whether or not the evidence 
supported Harris’ claim that the trans- 
action did not constitute a loan, but rather 
an understanding that Edwards would 
buy the flour on his own account and sell 
to Harris when the latter should be able 
to buy, and that, he being unable to buy, 
Edwards sold the flour as his own prop- 
erty. 

Furthermore, it was decided by the 
court that if it was understood that Har- 
ris would buy -the flour from Edwards, 





the contract was invalid under the laws 
of Arkansas because it was not in writ- 
ing, and hence within the statute which 
makes unenforceable a verbal agreement 
for a sale of goods at a price of $30 or 
more where there is no partial delivery 
or payment. (195 S.W. 1064.) 


* 


There is a sale of grain, and not a 
mere warehousing of it for the benefit of 
the depositor, where it is deposited on a 
mutual understanding that it will be in- 
termingled with other wheat in the ware- 
house, and that the depositor shall be 
merely entitled to payment of the pre- 
vailing market price, or to delivery of an 
equal quantity of the same kind of grain, 
on demand. This well-settled rule of law 
was reaffirmed by the Kansas supreme 
court in the case of Bonnett vs. Farmers’ 
& Growers’ Shipping Association and 
certain of its stockholders and officers, 
181 Pac. 634. 

Plaintiff sued to hold the defendants 
jointly liable for the value of wheat 
stored with the association. The first 
branch of the suit proceeded upon a the- 
ory that the wheat deposit amounted to 
a mere delivery for the purpose of safe- 
keeping, and that, therefore, when de- 
fendants disposed of the grain and the 
association became insolvent, defendants 
were liable as for misappropriating the 
wheat. 

Holding the association liable for the 
value of the grain, but exonerating the 
other defendants from liability,*the su- 
preme court decided that there was a sale 
within the rule above stated—that the as- 
sociation was at liberty to sell the wheat, 
plaintiff being merely entitled to be paid 
for it according to market prices. As 
there was no unlawful disposal of the 
grain, the stockholders and officers could 
not be liable personally. 

The second branch of the case involved 
a Claim that the officers and stockholders 
had involved the association in unlawful 
grain speculations, of which plaintiff was 
unaware when he deposited his wheat with 
the association. But the court held that 
this claim was so far inconsistent with 
the first that plaintiff, failing to estab- 
lish his claim of reservation of title to 
the wheat, could not fall back on the 
stockholders and officers in the same suit 
on a theory that he was prevented from 
collecting what the association owed as 
the price of the wheat by any unlawful 
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practices in which the stockholders and 
officers may have involved the association, 
* * 


SECTION 247. TITLE TO FLOUR SOLD 
CONDITION ALLY 


Plaintiff sold a quantity of flour to a 
baker under a memorandum containing 
this clause: “It is strictly understood that 
all flour is delivered on consignment, and 
is not sold until paid for.” After part 
of the flour had been used in the course 
of the buyer’s business, the remainder 
while in his possession was seized by a 
third person under legal process as being 
the baker’s property. Thereupon the 
seller brought suit to replevy the remain- 
ing flour on the theory that, the same not 
having been paid for, title remained in 
him. On this state of facts, the appellate 
term of the New York supreme court 
decided that the seller waived retention 
of title by permitting the buyer to con- 
tinuously use the flour for baking pur- 
poses, and therefore the goods could not 
be recovered. (Di Toro vs. Horn, 153 
N. Y. Supp. 93.) 

The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, second circuit, in 
the case of Taylor vs. Fram, 252 Fed. 
465, deals with the right of a selling 
manufacturer or wholesaler to reclaim 
goods in the hands of a middleman at the 
time of his becoming bankrupt, on ihe 
theory of a reservation of title. ‘Ihe 
point specially pertains te cases where 
goods are intrusted to commission mer- 
chants under circumstances making it 
difficult to determine clearly whether it 
has been intended to pass title from the 
manufacturer without reservation, ¢x- 
tending open credit, or whether there |ias 
been a valid reservation of title. 

“The general rule, of course,” says the 
court, “is that where a person receives 
property which he is not bound to return 
in the identical form in which he receives 
it, but may account therefor in money or 
other property or thing of value, the 
transaction amounts to a sale. But this 
rule is not applicable to consignments 
for sale; the law being that the owner 
of a chattel may consign it or deliver it 
to an agent for sale without creating the 
relation of vendor and vendee between 
the parties.” 

The decision recognizes the fact that 
omission by a middleman to advertise 
himself as a mere selling agent does not 
preclude his principal from recovering 
possession of goods remaining in the 
agent’s hands at his bankruptcy. But 
it is also decided that, although there may 
exist in a particular case a written con- 
tract purporting to reserve to a manu- 
facturer or wholesaler title to all unsold 
goods, the contract will not be given effect 
in the face of subsequent conduct of the 
parties indicating a mutual intention that 
the goods should become the middleman’s 
property on credit. 

See the chapter on Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency in Part III for cases involving a 
seller's right to reclaim goods on the theory 
of reservation of title. 

SECTION 248. MODIFICATION AND CANCEL- 
LATION OF CONTRACTS 


Where an existing contract for the sule 
of goods is modified or canceled by mu- 
tual agreement evidenced by an exchange 
of letters, the modification or cancellation 
becomes effective only from the date on 
which the letter consummating such 
agreement is mailed, decided the Risesia 
court of appeals in the case of Emerick 
Candy Co. vs. C. E. Newton & Bro., 1/8 
S.E. 831. 

Defendants contracted to buy goods 
from plaintiff for semimonthly ship- 
ments. Before plaintiff made the first 
shipment, defendants wrote a letter re- 
questing discontinuance of shipments, 
but this letter was not received until after 
the shipment had been made. On recei)t 
of the letter, plaintiff replied that de- 
fendants’ order had been canceled as re- 
quested. Afterwards the shipment ar- 
rived, and defendants accepted it, bit 
wrote plaintiff that the same was being 
held subject to plaintiff’s order. 

The court held that the modification or 
cancellation of the contract did not be- 
come effective until plaintiff had mailed 
its letter agreeing to cancel, and that, 
the first shipment having been previous!y 
made to defendants and they having ac- 
cepted it, they were bound to pay for it. 


SECTION 249. PASSING OF TITLE 


Every once in a while a creditor of the 
seller gets tripped up in the courts in an 
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attempt to attach the goods at a time 
when title has passed from, or is not yet 
ripe in, the defendant against whom at- 
tachment is levied. So it happened in 
the case of Murray vs. Morris, 102 Atl. 
99, wherein the Vermont supreme court 
decided that where a contract seller of 
ds caused them to be shipped directly 
to the buyer under a straight bill of lad- 
ing, and surrendered control over the 
ods to the carrier, they were no longer 
attachable as the property of the seller. 
The court held that passing of title in 
such cases is conditional in the sense that 
the buyer may refuse to accept the goods 
if they are not of the kind ordered, and 
that the seller may stop actual delivery 
of the goods while they remain in transit, 
on discovering that the buyer has become 
insolvent; but that, so long as neither 
right is exercised, the goods must be 
deemed, as against third persons, to be- 
long to the buyer, when shipped directly 
to him and when there is no agreement 
to the contrary on the point as to when 
title is to pass. 
o - 


\ decision of the Iowa supreme court 
draws attention to the legal point that 
there may be a passing of title to per- 
sonal property without any actual deliv- 
ery of physical possession: for example, 
where corn or grain in crib or bins is 
soki on a distinct understanding that 
ownership shall immediately vest in the 
buy er, although he is not to assume actual 
possession until some future time. (Lat- 
ta \s. Menching, 173 N.W. 229.) The test 
as {o whether title passes without a pres- 
ent transfer of physical possession is 
mutual intention. This intention may be 
clearly expressed or may rest upon in- 
ference from the peculiar circumstances 
of the particular transaction. 

In the Iowa case, it was decided that 
there was no transfer of title to corn in 
crib when the buyer agreed to buy, and 
paid the price, where there was no express 
agreement that title should pass then, and 
where mutual intention that title should 
pass then was negatived by the circum- 
stances that it was understood that the 
buyer would not take possession until 
three months afterwards, and that there 
was no identification of the particular 
corn intended to be delivered out of the 
quantity in the crib. 

* * 


In the case of Davidhizar vs. Elgin 
Forwarding Co., 173 Pac. 893, decided by 
the Oregon supreme court, it appeared 
that one Simmons, a farmer, agreed to 
sell 3,000 bus of wheat f.o.b. defendant’s 
warehouse, and defendant advanced $200 
on the purchase price. While some of 
the grain was being hauled by the seller 
to the warehouse, it was attached on a 
claim held by a third person against Sim- 
mons’ brother. The sheriff notified the 
defendant that, as the wheat was received, 
it should be held as under attachment and 
in the custody of the sheriff. 

Simmons later obtained judgment 
against the sheriff as for improper at- 
tachment of his wheat on a claim against 
his brother. The sheriff paid the judg- 
ment with money furnished by plaintiff, 
and assigned the warehouse receipts to 
the latter, who sued to recover the wheat 
from defendant company, which refused 
to surrender the grain, on the ground that 
it held the wheat under purchase from 
Simmons. 

In affirming judgment in favor of 
plaintiff, the supreme court held that the 
contract for the sale of the wheat did not 
vest title to the grain presently in the 
defendant company, although defendant 
had advanced money on the price; it be- 
ing expressly agreed that delivery should 
be made f.o.b. the warehouse. Until such 
delivery, title did not pass. There was 
nothing to prevent Simmons from actual- 
ly selling or delivering the wheat to some 
third person, subject to liability to the 
defendant for breach of the contract of 
Sale. 

Hence, when defendant accepted the 
wheat under the sheriff’s direction, de- 
fendant became custodian for the sheriff, 
and when the sheriff paid off judgment 
obtained against him by Simmons on ac- 
count of the wrongful attachment, title 
to the grain vested in the sheriff who, in 
turn, conveyed good title to plaintiff. 

See, also, chapters XIII and XX on 
Subject of Passing of Title. ' 


(Chapter XXV to be continued.) 
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Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 




















ards act, during the 11 months from July 

1 to May 31, 1922-23 and 1921-22: 

Dark northern spring— 1922-23 1921-22 
>) oe 65,134 23,766 
Se eee ere re 10,787 12,317 
ty Chl ins oka ds sa) BO © 6,244 21,351 
Se GY Ao ole eesea ca 5,301 24,478 

SEE od'5 00004048 87,466 81,912 

Northern spring— 

PD eddesy icon ees &e 16,561 3,160 
Sk: Ib ehwiee ewheee saves 9,605 1,584 
Ph: Me hcewt ends «68S te 4,692 1,655 
MEd GUOND. .cccccunccce 3,282 2,631 

pO ee 34,140 9,030 

Red spring— 

Si Sore 182 58 
2 bk Geen s eee so 100 119 
PT SEE Cds ook Kenaes 78 102 
BED GERORD 20 cc ceccesse 108 83 
BOO on ac sccsscee 468 362 
Total hard red spring 122,074 91,304 
Amber durum— 
eR, vovee de veneccease 2,263 1,790 
Me  ASscideaeas dnseds 9,256 12,053 
OE Pee eee 1,849 3,561 
RE TADOGS 0 ose cec seees 877 1,978 
OD. cdc cvevcevs 14,245 19,382 

Durum— 
aks oa, 650-006 08 BS 1,489 158 
i h ahkeniesegees es 12,543 1,754 
DD 084 6060 55 one 60s 5,012 1,688 
Sd GUOTS 0.000 swe scese 4,309 2,884 

PN 00 Kor sa cnse 23,303 6,484 

Red durum— 

BG Be cdk ct aeyien wes 5,588 2,657 
eS ee ere 5,776 3,766 
bE bees 600-4 x0 0setas 1,860 1,704 
Been GRORD. 06 86 cvedves 1,418 687 

8,814 


BOTH ccvvccveseve 14,642 





Total durum 
Dark hard winter— 












































9,410 
23,534 
11,580 
8,414 
EL ei ea 't'v ese ae 32,305 52,938 
Hard winter— 
B.D Se eeSeesd cevones 12,640 26,775 
ee rr ers 67,234 111,145 
/ a MPPUCCT ET OeE LTE 50,343 42,912 
All OCROTS occccccvecees 35,674 41,694 
TOCOED cc viescstces 165,891 222,526 
Yellow hard winter— 
Bh Ee beeen Gbctennees 1,159 1,814 
a ere eRe Tee 11,519 10,668 
BN. i nS eahavdenseesis 4,249 4,477 
eee 3,566 4,017 
0 eee 20,493 20,976 
Total hard red winter.... 218,689 296,440 
Red winter— 
tt eendwa yee esun 1,773 2,342 
a Serr Peers 21,628 24,059 
Ws Das aceenecessevas 21,529 27,618 
Be I 5 vc ce asc nets 24,404 28,133 
ere 69,334 82,152 
Western red— 
BE DE Se atibecesecises 937 1,719 
Saar 898 978 
| TS eT eee eee 221 67 
All OUNOTD 22. ccccvescs 53 60 
DOOM. cc ccssccsese 2,109 2,824 
Total soft red winter... . 71,443 84,976 
Hard white— 
My B.S 4 0b yp Dene curee's 2,367 1,820 
Se © chee dteevecruses 1,364 3,075 
Bs. ee Ses bWO Ns. wan 05:04 1,358 2,255 
BE GEMOTD vccccscccccs 1,166 1,287 
TOCA cececcceser. 6,255 8,437 
Soft white— 
Se Nee Te ree eee 1,275 1,011 
/ eer Ler eee e 4,695 8,449 
OE yer re, Cer err Te 1,230 2,306 
MRT GOONS ok 50d se cece 208 436 
OE anid WA a a8 7,408 12,202 
Western white— 
 S OSA reer we eee 1,924 2,223 
SKE Sebo rdcenneducces 4,536 7,859 
i RRA eee 3,640 2,785 
BD CENOED o cciceccecss 1,069 328 
, PS er eee Ls 11,169 13,195 
Total white wheat....... 24,832 33,834 
Mixed wheat— 
BA BD ta Gvitieeeecscses 12,556 9,508 
Ts BD cee viccenesscsier 29,910 33,929 
BB SY ree 14,866 17,388 
PS. Nee eee 13,628 14,516 
Total mixed wheat...... 70,960 75,341 
Grand totals ............. 560,188 616,575 





Much of the rice exported from Hong- 
kong, China, is grown in French Indo- 
China, Siam, and Burma. The large 

uantities from these sources are trans- 
shipped from Hongkong to all parts of 


‘the world. The last several years, how- 


ever, indicate that there is a permanent 
decline in the importance of this port 
as a rice center. Importers of rice from 


the Orient in the United States are be- 


ginning to buy direct from the sources 
of supply, principally from Bangkok, 
Siam, and Saigon, French Indo-China. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
er. ee 20,482 2,812,094 
DEE, PAR e deb cigadess 26,429 344,513 
PE vse cawees wks 38,107 209,974 
SRG saceccecwenssés 36,678 251,719 

1922— 

DOCSTNEE oc cecsecceene 50,923 2,580,518 
SED © 6-0 0.0.00.0wee-¢0 40,652 3,175,568 
SE os 5.05 cd 6 b-0-40 6 50,685 2,566,109 
re 41,823 782,448 
BEES cccsecevaveseve 40,681 1,151,507 
GUE Sevccceescewececes 45,867 3,070,434 
SE Sauc oh is Sewewes 6 63,787 1,609,876 
—  PAEPPTES TET Cee eee 61,287 1,231,032 
[PET e rrr irre 61,140 483,063 
ON OPTI eee 55,648 2,673,267 
pt eee 64,069 199,304 
SORORTY occcccvcccocse 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
December ....ccccseee 57,839 2,052,247 
as PEELE 82,605 1,184,776 
SU 0:60 65.6 0:9:9:0:4 405 45,756 878,115 
Deptemvber ..cicccceces 3,519 81,031 
PE. 6.406.008 vee aenen 3,697 239,559 
EE 40400 04006000086 2,270 713,669 
See ee ee 6,287 89,807 
PCE LerreT ney i 47,851 1,902,667 
DEE. oe o59 56:00 54000 89:0 118,944 4,451,304 
errr ere ee 174,419 2,784,281 
eg ee 202,324 4,403,712 
pO EE re rr 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

SS rere 226,798 11,235,112 
nn 5, METER ETE 201,667 9,522,578 
CRE cs Ceececive cates 163,327 9,802,149 
| PET eee 14,556 1,842,397 
I re 17,871 364,827 
MT s4u edd ceedeccdaeds 26,397 100,334 
CE ae 06-0 0600 0000 a008 39,283 283,010 
bib e6664 8855.00 5008 20,940 474,891 
TE 9'6 6 66% U 04.06 5.468: 64 22,037 227,284 
P< 255 tac at Kev enes 11,539 665,154 
SE sane eeebeanes 27,362 534,692 
SOD 6 cece cevccavas 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

BOREMEOT 6 06 cow eeece 392,327 16,944,884 

tl > Bee 619,105 14,465,509 

LL . See 1,420,884 51,004,024 

OS” See 159,056 4,779,764 

Se 38,040 11,121,000 

Es 06606-5456 45.0% 675,096 28,177,000 

S| Aer ee 174,704 24,138,000 

a) SO ee 329,905 5,703,000 

ee a 64,200 426,000 

See 89,911 1,979,000 

Rss b:010.00.0.4:0.0% 107,558 798,000 
Totals, calendar years— 

PK e rene 694,089 22,642,709 

| Ae eer ee 965,954 23,286,024 

MENS 5.464500 60.000 800,788 35,808,656 

PPT rere 16,623 7,910,000 

See 167,124 17,036,000 

| SPR eee eee 642,435 33,583,000 

Desc peatséunans 185,000 8,572,000 

PPO PEe Eee ee 244,000 4,052,000 

| Seer err 79,000 1,714,000 

SPE os bid 0:60 0.40.4 0.000 85,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 

tTen months. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 


June 30: 
*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
WO. 2 ccccccess 2 14 23 8 48 
ee ere 36 42 37 32 33 
BO. B accsccses 22 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 18 21 21 30 9 
100 100 100 100 100 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 

*1923 1922 1921 1920 
Hard red spring. 22 15 20 1 
Durum 9 
Hard red winter. 39 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter. . 13 14 13 32 26 


1919 
$1 


White ..cccccees 4 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat 13 12 14 9 10 
100 100 100 100 


*Eleven months. 





Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
grains and grain products into the United 
States from July 1 to April 30, 1922-23 and 
1921-22, as officially reported: 


1922-23 1921-22 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 392,327 494,031 
eee 16,944,884 11,624,601 
Se eae 96,937 111,877 
CO Pere 268,953 1,480,422 
ee rere 57,532,281 61,505,298 
Biscuits, etc., Ibs...... 735,884 282,515 
Macaroni, etc., lbs..... 3,321,671 1,517,793 
Flaxseed, bus ......... 17,373,165 10,663,549 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from Dec. 1, 1922, to May 31, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, 
in tons: 


To— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May 
U. Kingdom... 86 ow - ee aa oe 
Canada ....... 22 22 44 133 66 22 
Costa Rica ... 1 12 21 1 ee 25 
Mexico .....0. 89 161 6 4 5 os 
Cuba .......+. 44 4 26 266 150 8 
FTOPAR cccccese <> oa se se U9 s« 
Oth. countries. 35 38 22 21 23 20 

Totals ...... 277 +237 #+4119 #425 «4423 75 














A young man went into a music store 
the other day and said to the clerk: 
“Have you got a song called ‘You Carry 
Your Barnacles Hither and Thither’?” 

“Do you know who wrote it?” 

The young man shook his head. 

After a search that lasted a quarter 
of an hour, the clerk said: 

“I’m afraid I can’t locate it. 
know the publisher?” 

“No,” the young man replied. “In 
fact I am not certain there is a song 
like that at all. I dreamed about it the 
other night and I just wanted to find 
out.” —Youngstown Telegram. 

* * 

A lot of trouble on this earth grows 
out of some one’s attempt to let his con- 
science be your guide. —Detroit News. 

* * 


Do you 


“Pansis” 
oh dont you love the pansis 
ther drest in culors brite 
theve fases just like puses 
perhaps thae see at nite 
all the fairis dansing 
in the moonshine brite. 
(Copyrite.) —D. S. (aged five), in 
London Morning Post. 
* * 


He: “But my dear, what is the use of 
my taking up fencing; instead of box- 
ing? If I was attacked I shouldn’t have 
my foils with me!” 

She (triumphantly): “Ah! but you 
might not have your boxing gloves with 
you, either!” —Humorist (London). 

_ * 


Mrs. Newgilt (to daughter at recep- 
tion): “Jane, dear, sing the song the 
French professor charged $50 an hour to 
teach you.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


The great Thurston was producing 
eggs from a hat. With his character- 
istic humor, he addressed a boy on the 
front row: 

“Your mother can’t get eggs without 
hens, can she?” 

“Oh, yes,” quickly replied the boy. 


“How’s that?” nervously asked the 

conjurer. 

“She keeps ducks,’ chuckled the 

youngster. —Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
. * 


Author: “Why did you leave the thea- 
tre last night before the play was fin- 
ished ?” 

Friend: “I am not responsible for 
that. I’m a sleep-walker!” 

—Kasper (Stockholm). 
* * 
“This question seems to puzzle you.” 
“Not the question—but the answer.” 
—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 
* * 

Editor: “Why didn’t you put the peo- 

ple in the costume of 1840?” 


Artést: “What for?” 
Editor: “That’s about the time this 
joke came out first.” —Life. 


* * 


Old Lady (seeing her niece off): 
“Goodby, Emily! God be with you till 
you get to Langaa—after that you won’t 
have to change trains.” 

—Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 
* * 


A little chap was offered a chance to 
spend a week in the country, but re- 
fused. Coaxing, pleading, arguing, 
promising of untold wonders, alike 
brought from him nothing but the stub- 
born ultimatum: “No country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked finally. 

“Because,” he responded, “they have 
threshin’ machines down there, an’ it’s 
bad enough here, where it’s done by 
hand.” —Interior. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 350-BBL 
flour mill, grinding both winter and spring 
wheats. Address W. C. Bates, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


for large mixed feed manufacturer at 
Buffalo, N. Y., producing feeds for 
live stock and poultry. Experience 
in grain and feed or flour essential. 
State fully experience in sales man- 
agement, age and qualifications; un- 
limited opportunity for right man. 
All replies strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 1402, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED-—BY AN EASTERN OREGON 
mill, a young, progressive man as second 
miller with opportunity of advancement as 
merited. Address 1405, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


Spring wheat mill with large or- 
ganization has opening for a district 
sales manager; position requires 
initiative and sales ability and will 
necessitate considerable travelling. 
State experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1397, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
men for states of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York; handsome remunera- 
tion to producers. Address 1371, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO TAKE 
charge branch office located at Norfolk, 
Va., for large Michigan mill; territory— 
tidewater Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina; brand of flour established on this 
territory 35 years; opportunity for well 
balanced ambitious man; please state past 
employment, record and age in replying. 
P. O. Box 276, Hillsdale, Mich. 





WANTED—MILLER SUPERINTENDENT 
to take charge of two 75-bb! mills in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, six miles apart; must 
be experienced in all branches of milling, 
knowledge of mixing feeds desirable; give 
full information as to experience, present 
employment, etc; references required. Ad- 
dress 1400, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER IN MILL OF 50 TO 150 BBLS; 
lifelong experience; have own tools and 
can keep mill in repair; want steady work 
rather than high salary; can furnish good 
references as to ability, etc. Frank Rich- 
ter, Terrace, Minn, 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman desires connection with live, 
progressive soft wheat mill, to cover south- 
eastern territory; am now employed sell- 
ing high grade soft and hard wheat flour; 
can furnish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 942, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
of 600- to 2,500-bbl mill; have been in 
charge of one of the leading mill company’s 
plants for past 10 years and am still em- 
ployed by them but wish to make a change 
soon; if you want an energetic man who 
is interested in his work, address 1408, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company that is in need of a milling su- 
perintendent for a mill of 500 bbis or 
larger; am capable of handling mill to the 
best of advantages; am now employed, but 
can give good reason for wanting to make 
a change; am a man of good habits, and 
small family. Address O. M. A., 1864, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER OR 
assistant in larger mill; 16 years’ office ex- 
perience in all positions; am married; can 
come on short notice; best references. 
Address 940, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





POSITION WANTED BY A 
MILL MANAGER 


who has had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of the 
trade; age 43; main considera- 
tion would be to acquire a work- 
ing interest. More particulars 
given upon inquiry. Address 
1401, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZE MILL; 
spring or winter wheat; central states pre- 
ferred; can give good reference or come 
on approval; married. Address 1410, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MILLER WITH 
over 20 years’ experience in large and 
small mills, with spring and winter wheat; 
do millwright work; best of references as 
to character and ability. W. Christensen, 
208 E. Pleasant St, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT—HEAD MILLER 
with 20 years’ experience in first class mills 
up to 1,500 bbls capacity; married, reliable 
and can furnish first class reference; for 
more definite information, address E. P. 
Owen, 520 East Fourth Street, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 





BY A LIFELONG EXPERIENCED HEAD 
miller in both hard and soft wheat; am 
man of middle age, married, and can fur- 
nish best of references; will consider mill 
of any capacity. Address T. C. McNamara, 
2811 Louisiana Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED — POSITION REPRESENTING 
high grade mill in eastern Pennsylvania; 
salary and expenses and commission on 
overage only terms considered; have rep- 
resented my present connection 11 years in 
this territory. Address J. B. Connell, 329 
South Sixteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WILL SELL, LEASE OR TAKE A PART- 
ner; 225-bbl soft wheat mill located in good 
live town in Missouri; plenty of wheat and 
good wholesale and retail feed, flour, grain 
and coal business. Address 1384, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A 100-BBL WINTER WHEAT 
mill in good Wisconsin town; buildings 
and machinery in first class condition; 
electric power; transit privileges to ter- 
minal markets; grain and seed business in 
connection, also brand new feed mill; will 
sell at great sacrifice. Address 1399, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—ONE UNION SPECIAL SEWING 
machine for closing 100-lb bags; must be 
in good condition. Hart Bros., Saginaw, 
WS, Mich, 


WANTED 


New Misprint Bags 
or 
Discarded Brands 


Cotton, Burlap, or Jute. 


Advise quality, size and 
quantity. 


VALLEY BAG COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR EXCHANGE—ONE McDANIELS SEP- 
arator, good as new, for 2 or 3 high feed 
mill. Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls, Minn. 








AS CHEMIST WITH SOME MILL IN THE 
Northwest; would like to make a change 
about the first of September or October; 
four years’ experience; have good knowl- 
edge of both spring and durum wheat; full 
qualifications in first letter. Address 1395, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER-MANAGER POSITION; 
a high-class man in every detail in the 
milling line will be open for a position 
Aug. 1 in mill, 50 to 200 bbls; can handle 
any department, office to engine; have 
tools; recommendations will be submitted; 
correspondence solicited; prefer north- 
western states or Canada. Address Box 
297, Argyle, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel construc- 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mill 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
City 6,000 population, Columbia 
County, Wis. Address ‘Elevator,’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





WE ARE DESIROUS OF SECURING THE 
services of one or two sales representatives 
with good trade following to represent us 
in central states territory on a brokerage 
basis. North American Flour Mills Co., 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 


July 18, 1923 





We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. e have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 


Paper Flour Sacks 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








MILLING EXECUTIVE DESIRES ANOTH- 
er connection about Aug. 1; at present 
managing 150-bbl North Dakota mill; will 
accept management up to 350 bbis or 
executive position in larger plant; thor- 
oughly experienced in all departments of 
business. .Address in confidence 1378, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


avow EXPLOSIONS 


IN FLOUR MILLS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 











STORE IN TRANSIT 


Save Freight. 
Insure Prompt Deliveries. 
1,000-Carload Capacity. 
All Buildings Modern. 42-Car Switch. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR RENT OR LEASE 


A new 700-bbl spring wheat mill lo- 
cated in Minnesota near the termi- 
nals. Mill in excellent condition 
and ready to operate at once without 
expense in getting it ready. Will 
rent at stated price or per bbl basis. 
Good location. This plant is prac- 
tically fireproof and the finest mill- 
ing plant of its size in Minnesota. 
Address 1404, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR AND FEED MILL—FOR SALE, A 
50-bbl capacity flour and feed mill, with 
Nordyke & Marmon machinery, 60 h-p gas 
engine; all in fine condition; also a three- 
story mill building .about eight years old; 
the owner recently died and his estate is 
now being settled and this property has 
been priced for quick sale at $8,500; the 
machinery would cost to duplicate about 
$12,500 and the building $10,000; the loca- 
tion igs that wonderful agricultural section 
of southern Illinois, and about six miles 
from Marion, Ill; it is an old established 
stand and the right man can get rich; 
detailed description of machinery will be 
sent upon request; desirable terms to right 
party. Bush-Burns Realty Co., 1105 Chest- 
nut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


HE Caldwell line is complete. 


Bearings—heavy, properly designed, 


and well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. 
The entire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. 


Let us figure on your requirements. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldz 





In PREPARATION: 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 











GOOD MIXERS 


Worcester and Ivory Salt 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 


NEW YORK 

















